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THE  SUNDAY  LADY  OF  POSSUM  TROT 

JOHN  L-MATHEWS 
PHOTOCKAPHS  h  ARTHUA  ELORXDCK 

There  is  a  man  in  middle  Georgia  who  schools.  Libraries,  even  single  books,  all 
is  so  generous  and  so  kind  to  those  the  things  requisite  for  the  attainment 
who  need  his  help  that  his  fame  has  of  knowledge,  are  far  from  them.  And  yet 
spread  through  fifty  counties.  Not  long  ago,  that  racial  instinct  which  has  always  stirred 
as  he  stood  at  his  dooryard  gate,  there  ap-  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Scotch-Irishman, 
peared  before  him  a  ragged,  dust-begrimed  that  demand  which  has  driven  these  races 
urchin  whose  clothing,  cast  off  by  his  elders,  upward  toward  higher  civilization,  is  strong 
would  scarcely  stay  on  his  emaciated  frame,  in  these  people  and  eager  for  expression. 
Freckles  triumphed  over  dirt  upon  his  face.  Here  and  there, »  along  the  edge  of  the 
His  feet  were  bare.  He  wore  a  tattered  mountain  country  and  even  in  the  heart 
straw  hat,  and  twin  tears  gullied  his  cheeks  of  it,  are  isolated  schools  established  for 
as  he  spoke.  .  their  benefit,  most  of  them,  however,^  af- 

“Air  you  Mr.  Jim  Heath?”  he  asked.  ’ '  fecting  hardly  more  than  the  region  ii^e- 

“Why,  I  reckon  I  be,  sonny,”  said  the  diately  at  their  doors — ^Lincoln  Memorial 

kind-hearted  man.  University  in  the  Cumberland  Gap,  Berea 

“  Then,  suh,  I  done  foun’  you,”  said  the  College  in  Kentucky,  and  others  in  Virginia 

boy.  “  I  be’n  a-trompin’  mo’n  five  weeks  git- "  and  the  Carolinas.  But  for  hundreds  of  miles 

tin’  heah.  I  come  f ’om  the  mountings.  A  ‘  there  are  no  such  schools,  and  there  is  no 
man  passed  th’ough  up  there  an’  tole  we-all  way  of  aiding  the  boys  and  girls  who  dwell 
about  what  you  done  foh  boys.  I  be’n  in  those  waste  reaches;  for  them  nothing  is 
wantin’  to  learn,  an’  when  I  heard  you  was  left,  if  they  would  seek  after  learning,  but  to 
good  to  boys  I  sot  out  an’  tromped,  askin’  seek  it  through  some  kind-hearted  man  or 
the  way.  Some  folks  sent  me  the  wrong  woman,  by  “tromping  down  out  of  the 
ways  an’  some  sent  me  right,  but  I  kep’  on  mountings”  by  whatever  road  fate  may  lead 
askin’  an’  now  I  found  you.  Mister,  I’m  jes’  them. 

a-hungerin’  for  knowledge.”  For  the  state  itself  the  education  of  these 

The  good-hearted  man  felt  a  suspicious  mountaineers  is  a  very  difficult  problem, 
moisture  around  his  own  eyes  as  he  listened  There  are  large  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
to  the  story.  chain  so  thinly  populated  that  it  is  impos- 

“Son,”  he  said,  opening  the  gate,  “you  go  sible  to  maintain  in  them  any  regular  form 

into  the  house  and  tell  the  lady  you  come  to  of  government.  The  individualistic  tend- 

stay.  I  reckon  you  found  a  home.”  ency  of  the  mountaineer,  inherited  and  de¬ 
ll  ungering  for  knowledge!  Aye,  and  as  veloped,  makes  him  wary  of  anything  at  all 

that  boy  hungered  for  it  so  do  thousands  approaching  cooperation  in  governmental 

of  others  like  him  hunger  in  those  forest-  work.  The  tillage  of  the  mountain  farms 

clad  mountains  of  the  ^uth  which  stretch  brings  such  scant  return  that  the  entire  cash 

across  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  and  deep  receipts  of  a  family  may  be  much  less  than 

into  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their  isolated  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  dollars  in  a  year; 

cabins  on  the  mountainsides  are  near  no  and  each  family  becomes  a  unit  by  itself,  rais- 
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ing  and  living  upon  its  own  corn  and  hogs, 
spinning  and  weaving  its  own  clothes,  and 
buying  only  sugar  and  the  few  other  importa¬ 
tions  which  the  mountains  will  not  yield. 
Under  such  circumstances,  even  could  enough 
children  be  collected  to  make  a  school,  it  is 
impossible  to  organize  a  taxing  body  which 
can  support  the  teacher  without  virtu^  extor¬ 
tion.  And  as  the  mountain  roads  are  often 
impassable,  and  the^  cabins  isolated  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  the  'scholars  cannot  be 
kept  together.  All  these  conditions  have 
prevent^  the  development  of  the  school 
system. 

Besides,  the  character  of  the  mountaineer 
has  held  back  the  hand  of  charity.  In 
spite  of  its  ignorance  there  is  no  prouder 
race  in  America  than  this  of  the  Southern 
mountains.  But  it  is  often  the  sort  of  pride 
which  refuses  to  allow  the  son  to  know  more 
than  his  father;  the  pride  which  will  not  ac¬ 


cept  charity,  though,  having  a  chance  to  pay 
its  share,  it  will  work  to  the  death  to  carry 
out  any  plan  to  which  it  has  pledged  itself. 
It  is  a  pride  often  misdirected,  but  when 
turned  into  the  right  channel  it  will  lead  a 
mountain  boy  far  on  bis  path  to  better  things. 

This  is  to  be  the  story  of  some  such  boys 
who  have  sought  the  way  out  and  have  found 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  the  story  of  that  single 
tattered  boy  from  the  “  mountings,”  nor  of 
the  kind-hearted  man  who  welcomed  him, 
but  of  the  hundreds  of  other  boys,  hungering 
for  knowledge,  who  have  found  the  path 
which  leads  down  ’Possum  Trot  into  the 
Flat  ,Woods.  And  it  is  the  story,  too,  of  the 
woman  who  stands  there  by  the  road  to  help 
them  on,  the  much  beloved  Sunday  Lady 
of  ’Possum  Trot. 

’Possum  Trot  is  in  upper  Georgia;  a  mu¬ 
sical  little  brook  which  comes  down  out  of 
the  mountains,  collecting  from  a  hundred 
sweet-water  springs; 
flowing  through  the  hard 
and  the  piny  woods;past 
half-till^  cotton  flelds, 
whose  curving  terraces 
follow  the  hillsides  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  prevent 
erosion;  tumbling  over 
rocky  ledges,  flowing 
more  gently  through 
deep  trout-pools,  and  by 
the  doorsteps  of  hillside 
cabins — half-ch  inked 
and  ill-kept  structures— 
and  at  last  falling  into 
the  Ostanaula  and  so  by 
the  Coosa  coming  to  the 
sea.  Where  the  road  to 
Rome  crosses  the  branch 
there  is  a  growing  cluster 
of  cabins  and  cottages, 
surrounding  a  neat  frame 
schoolhouse,  and  this, 
too,  is  called  ’Possum 
Trot.  But  the  Lady 
takes  her  title  from  the 
mountain  stream,  be¬ 
cause  the  little  branch 
is  emblematic  of  an¬ 
other  stream,  a  river  of 
life,  flowing  from  pure 
water  sources  in  the 
highlands  into  the  larger 
river  of  progress  and 
purpose  and  so  into  the 
sea  of  accomplishment; 
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a  stream  which  runs  its 
course  because  of  the 
miracle  she  has  wrought 
and  the  great  sacrifice 
she  has  made. 

She  came  to  'Possum 
Trot  from  a  big  mansion 
on  the  edge  of  Rome,  a 
fine  old  Georgia  place. 

No  life  could  have  been 
more  different  from  that 
of  the  mountain.s  than 
that  which  was  prepared 
for  her.  With  an  income 
sufficient  for  her  needs, 
permitting  her  to  dress 
well  and  to  go  upon  those 
traditional  visits  and  to 
those  merry  house-par¬ 
ties  which  make  much 
of  the  gaiety  of  Southern 
life;  with  the  work  of 
the  house  left  entirely 
to  negro  servants  so 
that  she  need  not  turn 
her  hand  to  it;  with  more 
than  usual  beauty  of  per¬ 
son,  grace,  and  intellect, 
so  that  she  was  domi¬ 
nant  wherever  fortune 
placed  her,  she  might 
have  gone  on-her  way  as 
other  Southern  girls  have 
gone  and  are  going, 
through  a  long  and 
merry  round  of  dances, 
viats,  teas,  and  receptions,  to  marriage; 
and  after  marriage  to  more  teas  and  visits 
and  dances  and  receptions  until  old  age 
should  come.  She  might  have'  taken  up  a 
charity  for  a  hobby,  after  the  society  way, 
and  given  her  spare  time  to  it. 

But  there  was  stirring  in  her  continually  a 
demand  for  work.  It  impelled  her  to  dis¬ 
cipline  herself,  to  take  up  long  courses  of 
study,  and  to  follow  them  rigorously.  It 
made  her  discontented  with  her  easy  life. 
Out  in  front  of  her  home  lay  the  Flat  Woods, 
extending  in  lovely  undulations  from  the 
lesser  hills  to  the  mountains;  and  over  be¬ 
yond  these  rose  the  peaks  of  Mount  Lavender 
and  many  another  of  those  abrupt,  tree-clad 
hummocks  of  the  southern  Appalachians. 
In  between,  almost  under  the  eye  of  her 
dwelling,  was  a  little  log  cabin,  old  and 
abandoned,  sheltered  under  an  immense  yel¬ 
low  pine,  secluded,  quiet,  restful.  It  was 
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just  such  a  cabin  as  might  have  been  dupli¬ 
cated  a  hundred  times  in  a  hundred-mile 
drive  through  the  mountains;  but  the  low¬ 
lands  know  little  of  the  mountains,  and  at 
that  time  the  Sunday  Lady  knew  little  of  the 
mountaineers.  This  cabin  charmed  her  eye 
one  day,  and  with  enthusiastic  labor  she 
turned  it  into  a  den  of  comfort,  a  place  for 
idling  and  for  working,  for  inviting  her  soul 
and  enjoying  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
dreamy  wood.  But  it  was  this  little  cabin 
which  was  destined  to  bring  her  face  to  face 
with  the  great  work  of  her  life,  this  which 
was  to  place  her  on  a  plane  of  understanding 
with  those  other  cabin  dwellers  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountainsides. 

So  through  the  long  afternoons,  just 
within  the  cabin  door,  sat  Martha  Berry, 
from  whose  mind  no  subject  could  have  been 
farther  than  that  of  turning  missionary  to  the 
mountain  folks;  to  whom  no  possibility  could 


TO-DAY,  IN  THE  OPEN  FOREST,  STAND  HANDSOME  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  BY  THESE  BUYS. 


have  been  more  absurdly  impossible  than  Woods  one  Sunday,  and  halting  to  peek  at  her 
that  she,  a  young  lover  of  luxury,  should  in  shy  curiosity.  It  came  in  a  prompting  to 

give  her  life,  her  fortune,  her  entire  time  to  call  them  and  speak  to  them.  She  learned  that 

the  founding  and  care  of  a  school  for  boys.  they  were  mountain  children  from  ’Possum 
Yet,  as  she  dreamed,  her  fate  was  staling  Trot.  They  had  never  been  to  school 

her.  It  came  upon  her  in  the  guise  of  some  They  did  not  know  how  to  read.  They  had 

little  children,  strolling  through  the  Flat  never  heard  of  Sunday-school.  And  as  for 
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EACH  BOY  MUST  EARN,  BY  HIS  DAILY  TWO  HOURS  OE  FIELD  WORK, 
HALF  OF  HIS  SCHOOL  EXPENSF^. 


Two  years  later  one  might  have  seen  this 
same  young  woman,  with  a  new  light  and  a 
new  beauty  in  her  face — the  light  and  the 
beauty  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  devotion  to  a 
cause — sitting  upon  a  pile  of  lumber  in  a 
little  clearing  in  a  dense  wood,  superintend¬ 
ing  a  number  of  carpenters  who  were  rapidly 
erecting  a  ten-room  house;  or  one  might  have 
seen  her  balancing  herself  across  scantlings 
or  scaling  precarious  ladders,  to  give  closer 
attention  to  details. 


The  two  years  had  brought  new  problems 
and  new  work.  Starting  out  with  a  girl’s 
eager  ambition  to  teach  the  beloved  Bible 
stories  to  the  mountain  children,  she  had 
found  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of 
things  she  had  to  teach,  and  not  alone  to 
children  but  to  their  elders.  Only  so  far 
could  they  go  as  she  would  go  with  them. 
They  could  not  read  for  themselves.  Ap¬ 
pall^  at  their  ignorance  and  their  helpless¬ 
ness,  stirred  by  their  eagerness  to  learn,  and 
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moved  almost  equally  by  the  menace  to  the 
state  of  these  un^ucated  people,  she  went  to 
work  first  to  supplement  the  Sunday-school 
with  a  day-school.  The  county  scho^-board 
consented  to  hire  a  teacher  for  ’Possum  Trot, 
and  later,  when  Miss  Berry  had  erected  the 
buildings  far  back  among  the  hills,  for  sev¬ 
eral  ot^r  schook.  But  the  meager  pay  for 
a  few  short  months  of  school,  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  hardship 
of  teaching  in  the  mountains  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  teachers.  To  make  it  easier, 
Miss  Berry  added  to  the  pay  the  county 
gave  and  lengthened  the  teach^  year  from 
her  own  income. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
these  day-schook  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  natural  reluctance  of  the  illiterate  to  have 
their  children  better  educated  kept  many  chil¬ 
dren  away.  The  slightest  excuse  was  enough 
to  keep  at  home  those  who  were  enrolled. 
There  was  no  way  of  enforcing  discipline, 
and  the  attendance  was  scant  and  irregular. 

But  while  the  day-schook  were  faffing — 
and  yet  were  accomplishing  good — 

Berry  herself  was  learning  something  of  the 
nugnitude  of  the  task  into  which  she  had 
unwittingly  stumbled.  She  learned  that  the 
mountaineers  needed  to  be  taught  discipfine 
and  the  dignity  of  labor;  and  then  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  possibility  of  a  better  life.  Th^ 
needed  to  be  dragg^  up  out  of  thdr  poverty 
and  isolation  to  a  condition  in  which  they 
would  themselves  support  schook  and  roads 
and  would  begin  to  lean  toward  community 
feeling  instead  of  individualism. 

To  attain  thk  end,  there  was  but  a  single 
course.  They  must  be  taught  aiul  inspi^ 
to  till  better  their  scanty  fields  so  that  the 
crop  would  better  rewaM  their  efforts;,  they 
must  learn  how  to  make  the  earth  produce 
other  things  than  cotton  and  hogs  and  com. 

work  which  would  pve  them  these 
things  would  in  time  benefit  the  state  atul 
the  rution,  too;  for  of  ail  the  crimes  poor 
tillage  which  have  aroused  the  workers  toward 
conservation,  all  the  reckless  clearing  of 
timber,  burning  of  soil,  washing  away  and 
erosion  of  fields,  all  the  process  of  roblffiig  the 
land  of  its  fertility  by  endless  successions  of  the 
same  crop,  the  worst  examples  are  to  be  found 
among  these  mountain  dwellers.  This  Miss 
Berry  came  to  know,  and  so,  having  passed 
from  the  Sunday-school  to  an  experiment 
with  a  day-school,  she  saw  that  this  was  but 
a  trial  step  from  which  she  must  move  for¬ 
ward  to  an  industrial  school. 
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When  she  saw  that,  and,  further,  realixed 
that  it  must  be  a  boarding-school  or  it  could 
not  hope  to  keep  up  attendance  and  to 
discipline  the  pupik,  or  give  opportunity  to 
teach  them  by  association  and  example,  she 
hesitated  long  between  the  boys  and  the 
g^k.  Her  inclination  was  towajd  her  own 
sex;  and  surely  the  mountain  giris  needed 
her.  But  the  necessities  of  the  case  wcxi  for 
the  boys.  They  could  live  on  plainer  fare; 
they  could  put  up  with  more  hardships  at 
the  start;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  they  could  do  a  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  the  school  themselves. 

Over  in  the  Flat  Woods  there  was  an 
eighty-acre  tract  which  her  father  had  left 
bu  on  his  death.  It  was  a  sort  of  memorial 
to  him,  as  she  regarded  it,  and  never  to  be 
parted  with.  Now,  however,  it  offered  the 
site  for  beginning  operations.  So  she  incor¬ 
porated  the  Berry  Industrial  School,  deeded 
the  little  forest  to  it  for  a  home,  and  de¬ 
pleted  her  little  capital  to  provide  funds  for 
a  ten-room  house.  Mias  Edith  Brewster,  a 
Leland  Stanford  graduate,  came  to  aid  her, 
and  with  the  help  of  loyal  friends  the  little 
building  was  finkhed  and  filled  with  make¬ 
shift  furniture,  collected  chiefly  from  neigh¬ 
boring  attics. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  find  board¬ 
ing  pupik  than  to  fill  a  Simday-school  room. 
Back  into  the  mountains  for  twenty  miles 
went  the  Sunday-school  horse  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Lady,  seeking  recruits.  In  an  unkempt 
cabin  in  the  far  bilk  she  found  two  boys, 
boarding  themselves  and  paying  two  dollars 
a  month  tuition  to  a  snuff-dipping  old  drone 
of  a  superannuated  schoolm^ter  to  teach 
them  Greek.  They  had  not  yet  mastered 
arithmetic.  These  two  she  corralled,  and 
one  other,  on  the  promise  of  a  complete  lit¬ 
erary  and  industrial  education- for  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  board  included.  Schod  was  to 
open  on  a  Monday,  in  the  middle  ot  January, 
1902.  On  Satur^y  morning  a  ramshackle 
rig  drew  up  before  the  building  and  out 
cUmbed  a  boy,  holding  an  old  trunk  in  his 
arms.  He  had  heard  about  the  new  school 
and  had  come  to  try  it.  He  was  the  first 
volunteer  pupil.  Another  showed  up  on 
Monday,  and  the  school  opened  with  one 
building,  five  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  and 
about  eighty  acres  of  forest  lands. 

One  imgfat  have  seen  the  Sunday  Lady  in 
the  school  yard  the  next  morning  giving 
a  first  lesson  in  the  dignity  of  labor.  In 
the  center  of  a  clearing  was  the  big  iron 
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kettle— after  Southern  fashion— mounted  upon 
bricks,  while  a  fire  blazed  or  smoked  under¬ 
neath  it.  Near  by  were  two  tubs  on  a  bench, 
and  a  pile  of  dirty  clothes;  while  in  the  offing 
— distinctly  an  “offing” — ^were  the  five  boys 
whose  extra  clothes  were  to  be  made  like  new. 

“Now,  boys” — this  from  the  Sunday  Lady 
— “we  will  idl  wash  the  clothes.  I  will  show 
you  how,  and  after  this  each  boy  will  wash 
his  own.” 

The  boys  demurred.  “No,  ma’am,”  said 
the  eldest.  “I  ain’t  never  seen  no  mankind 
of  no  kind  do  no  washin’;  and  I  ain’t  goin’ 
to  do  none.” 

“Very  well,  you  may  stand  and  watch 
while  I  do  it,”  she  said  sweetly.  Into  the 
tub  went  the  unaccustomed  young  arms, 
while  the  boys  looked  on  in  embarrassed 
silence.  They  fidgeted  from  foot  to  foot 
while  she  scrubbed  and  wrung  and  twisted 
in  unfamiliar  exercise.  At  last  as  she  bent, 
wearily  resting,  beade  the  tubs,  the  oldest 
boy  was  overcome  by  tardy  shame. 

“  I  ain’t  never  seen  it  done,”  he  announced 
defiantly,  “but  I’m  a-goin’  to  wash  them 
clo’es.  Miss  Berry.” 

“Very  well,”  she  agreed.  “I  will  leave 
you  to  show  the  others.” 

She  went  away  and  left  him  to  manage  the 
younger  boys,  while  she  rested  her  tired  back 
and  cried  with  the  relief  it  all  meant.  The 
great  struggle  had  been  fought  and  won.  In 
the  new  school  the  tradition  was  established 
that  the  boys  should  do  the  scrubbing.  Be¬ 
low  that  there  was  nothing.  Even  cooking 
would  thereafter  be  a  matter  of  course. 

So,  with  the  boys  won  to  her  plan,  she  set 
about  building  out  of  nothing  a  school  which 
to-day  has  no  superior  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  of  the  country  for  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  work  it  does.  She  secured  a 
school-trained  farmer  to  take  charge  of  the 
out-of-door  work,  while  she  and  Miss  Brew¬ 
ster  planned  that  indoors.  They  regulated 
the  work  of  the  boys  by  the  clock,  and  di¬ 
vided  it  into  periods.  They  provided  that 
two  divisions  of  two  hours  each  must  be 
spent  in  the  class-room  and  one  division  in 
the  field;  for  it  cost  $ioo  a  year  to  keep  and 
teach  a  boy,  and  each  one  must  earn  in 
this  two  hours  a  day  the  fifty  dollars’  worth 
not  covered  by  his  tuition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  half  of  the  boys  paid  anything  at 
all,  and  the  rest  earned  their  entire  keep, 
or  an  equivalent,  woiking  at  odd  hours  upon 
the  farm  or  about  the  buildings.  The  same 
proportion  holds  to-day. 


From  the  five  puffils  thus  first  brought  to¬ 
gether,  the  little  school  grew  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  About  twenty 
bo^  finished  the  first  year,  and  then,  money 
being  furnished  from  outside  in  small  instal¬ 
ments,  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  a 
carpenter,  erected  other  buildings  and 
room  for  more  boys. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  open¬ 
ing  the  school  in  the  woods,  and  the  school 
now  numbers  150  pupils.  To-day,  in  an 
open  and  carefully  kept  grove  stand  more 
than  half  a  score  of  handsome  buildings,  all 
but  the  poorest  of  them  erected,  under  a  car¬ 
penter’s  guidance,  by  these  boys,  most  of 
whom  have  before  coming  here  seen  nothing 
more  pretentious  than  a  log  cabin. 

Out  beyond  the  grove,  reached  by  fine 
macadam  roads — also  built  by  the  boys— 
stretch  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  well-tilled 
fields,  all  old  abandoned  cotton  lands,  which, 
when  taken  by  the  school,  produced  less 
than  half  a  bale  of  cotton  a  year.  On  these 
the  farm. instructor  and  the  boys  are  prac¬ 
tising  that  careful  cultivation  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  our  soil  values, 
and,  by  means  which  are  entirely  possible  for 
the  mountainside  farmer,  are  bringing  them 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  they  pr^uce  two 
bales  to  the  acre.  A  good,  large  dairy  bam, 
and  a  milk-house,  both  built  by  the  boys, 
shelter  a  herd  of  ordinary  cows  and  a  fine- 
blooded  Jersey  bull — an  outfit  which  at  the 
same  time  provides  a  profit  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  proves  a  school  in  stock-raising. 
Steadily  improving  the  grade  of  the  stock, 
and  keeping  careful  record  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  each  cow’s  milk  and  the  cost 
of  her  keep,  the  boys  learn  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profitable  and  unprofitable  cattle. 

Hot-beds  and  truck-gardens — things  un- 
knowm  to  the  mountain  country — spreading 
peach  and  apple  orchards,  a  canning  fac¬ 
tor)',  now  being  enlarged,  for  taking  care  of 
the  surplus  pr^uction  of  summer  fruit,  a 
woodworking  shop  and  manual  training- 
school,  a  steam  laundry  operated  by  the 
boys — all  these  are  among  the  enterprises  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods;  and  out  in  front,  facing 
the  entrance,  are  the  lecture-halls,  the  dornii- 
tories,  and,  in  front  of  all,  a  big,  white- 
columned  recitation  and  library  building 
with  a  well-selected  stock  of  books. 

All  this  represents  an  investment  of  lioo,-, 
000,  besides  what  has  gone  to  running  ex¬ 
penses.  And  the  story  of  that  $100,000  b 
as  wonderful  as  the  tale  of  the  school  itself. 
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For  in  all  her  struggles  Miss  Berry  has  never 
actually  asked  for  help.  She  has  traveled 
uncounted  miles  around  the  country,  telling 
'  the  story  of  her  boys  wherever  she  could  find 
some  one  to  listen.  She  has  told  quaint  in¬ 
stances  of  their  devotion,  their  ignorance, 
tbnr  helplessness,  and  has  left  to  those  who 
heard  to  do  what  their  consciences  dictated. 
As  a  result,  this  school  has  never  yet  received 
a  ^t  of  $1,000  at  one  time,  and  but  three 
tiiTMx;  has  it  received  $500.  Most  the 
money  represented  in  the  ground  and  build¬ 
ings  and  that  which  goes  to  keep  the  boys 
has  come  in  fifty  dollars  at  a  time,  or  even  in 
five  and  ten  dollar  instalments,  and  much  of  it 
in  dollar  bills.  Letters  come  in  every  day  with 
as  little  as  fifty  cents  in  them,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  month  in  the  history  of  the 
school  when  the  next  month’s  keep  was  as¬ 
sured  in  advance. 

In  consequence,  not  only  have  the  boys 
worked  hard,  but  all  the  teachers  have  had 
to  sacrifice  their  material  interests  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  they  teach.  Salaries  of 
thirty  dollars  a  month  are  taken  by  those 
worth  five  times  as  much,  because  that  just 
suffices  for  the  necessities  of  life.  And  as 
for  the  Sunday  Lady  herself,  it  is  on  record 
that  one  year  the  boys  of  the  school,  by 
working  overtime  and  out  of  hours,  amassed 
a  sum  exceeding  $4.50,  which  they  jKe- 
sented  through  a  committee  to  Miss  Brew¬ 
ster,  with  the  request  that  she  buy  Miss 
Berry  a  new  skirt  in  place  of  the  one  to 
which  she  was  then  r^uced.  They  have 
done  more  than  that,  these  boys.  On  the 
fifth  anniversary  they,  with  the  teachers  and 
the  alumni,  presented  to  the  school  $350, 
representing  more  than  twice  that  many 
days  of  hard  and  patient  labor.  And  wher¬ 
ever  they  have  gone  out  of  the  school  they 
have  carried  the  spirit  of  hard  labor  and  sac¬ 
rifice  which  has  been  instilled  into  them  by 
the  example  of  their  teachers.  So  it  has 
come  about  that  even  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  the  Technolo^al  School  of  the 
state  vie  with  each  other  in  securing  Miss 
Berry’s  graduates,  because  of  the  spirit  one 
of  them  instils  into  a  class. 

The  young  man  who  graduated  this  year 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  editor  of  the  college  paper,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  already  well  known 
through  the  state  as  an  orator  and  as  a 
^aker  on  matters  of  public  interest,  is  one 
those  two  boys  whom  the  Sunday  Lady 
brought  down  out  of  the  mountain  cabin  to 


be  her  first  pupils.  And  his  story  is  the  more 
remaiirable  because,  having  learned  at  the 
washtub  of  the  industrial  school  that  any 
labor  that  is  clean  is  manly,  he  has  paid 
his  way  through  school  with  whatever  work 
came  his  way,  even  by  waiting  (m  table.  He 
has  done  this  in  the  ^uth,  where  such  wort^ 
is  relegated  to  negroes,  and  has  set  a  new 
standard  in  hb  college  without  losing  his 
own  caste;  and  through  his  example  tte  re¬ 
sults  of  the  struggle  of  the  Sunday  Lady 
at  ’Possum  Trot  will  go  increasing  down 
through  the  years. 

The  school  to-day  maintains  a  regular  ax 
years’  course,  two  3rears  of  preparation  for 
those  boys  who  come  ignorant  even  of  their 
alphabet,  and  four  years  of  a  college  pre¬ 
paratory  course.  So  thorough  is  this  that 
graduates  enter  the  State  Univeraty  without 
examination.  The  school  day  b^ns,  for 
those  told  off  to  light  the  fiires,  at  four  in  the 
morning.  The  cooks,  who  are  also  pupils, 
arrive  on  the  scene  soon  after,  and  breakfast 
b  ready  at  six.  From  that  time  on  the  day 
b  divided  into  regular  periods,  ^ving  each 
boy  at  least  four  bwrs  in  the  class-room  and 
two  in  the  field.  There  b  no  task  about  the 
place  which  b  not  done  by  the  boys. 

They  work  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  first  encountered  in  the  mountains  by 
the  Sunday  Lady  when  she  came  to  ’Possum 
Trot.  At  that  time,  when  she  wished  to  es¬ 
tablish  her  Sunday-school  in  an  old  log 
schoolhouse,  the  day  was  rainy,  and 
the  audience  shifted  abwt  to  avoid  the 
streams  which  came  through  the  leaky  roof. 

“We’ll  have  to  come  up  here  some  day 
and  mend  this,”  said  Miss  Berry. 

“No’m,”  said  an  old  mountaineer.  “Hit 
done  rained  now.  Hit  mout  not  rain  ag’in 
for  a  month.” 

“Yes,  and  hit  mout  rsun  next  Sunday,” 
said  Miss  Berry,  with  a  ready  adaptation  of 
the  dialect.  “We  will 'mend  it  Thursday. 
Lemonade  for  those  who  work.” 

Lemonade!  The  word  went  like  wild-fire 
through  the  mountains,  where  there  were  few 
who  had  even  seen  the  fabled  beverage.  It 
brought  a  crowd  to  ’Possum  Trot  on  the  ap- 
pmnted  day,  but  not  many  were  willing  to  try 
the  real  labor.  They  stood  about  expect¬ 
antly  until  it  became  evident  that  Mbs  ^rry 
meant  what  she  had  said,  and  that  no  one 
would  get  even  a  taste  till  he  had  earned  it. 
Then  one  tried  it,  and  found  the  lemonade 
good.  Thereupon  there  was  a  scramble  for 
places  at  the  work,  and  the  roof  was  soon 
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rebuilt  and  the  whole  building  “slicked  up.’' 

“  I  never  seen  no  woman  mend  no  roof  be¬ 
fore,’’  said  the  old  mountaineer  wondeiingly. 
But  if  he  came  now  to  the  Berry  School  he 
would  see  stranger  things  every  day,  and 
would  find  mountain  boys  cooking,  scrub¬ 
bing,  ironing,  making  beds,  and  with  equal 
facility  following  the  plow. 

How  thoroughly  the  lesson  of  economy 
and  sacrifice  has  been  impressed  upon  them 
was  indicated  by  this  conversation  overheard 
by  a  teacher  at  the  kitchen  door.  The  head 
cook  was  berating  an  assistant. 

“You  peel  those  ’taters  thinner,’’  he  said. 

“Aw,  go  on.  They  ain’t  your  ’taters.  I’ll 
peel  the  ’taters  as  thick  as  I  like.’’ 

“No,  you  won’t,  either.  You  peel  those 
’taters  thin  or  I’ll  bust  your  head.  They’re 
Miss  Berry’s  ’taters,  and  she  said  we  got  to  be 
careful  and  not  waste  anything,  ’cause  we’re 
awful  close  to  the  edge  of  having  nothing.’’ 

I  have  called  them  boys.  In  "my  own 
fancy,  when  I  went  to  Rome,  they  were  to 
be  youngsters  of  fifteen  to  eighteen,  of  the 
size  and  kind  of  ordinary  urcluns.  Instead, 
I  found  the  forest  peopled  with  stalwart 
young  giants,  twenty  of  them  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  at  least  one  of  them  six  feet  three, 
and  strong  in  proportion.  Yet  they  are  boys 
for  all  that,  overgrown  but  under-nourished, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

The  story  of  the  Berry  ^hool  has  been 
one  of  growth  and  progress.  Latterly  the 
state  has  taken  notice,  and  has  established  a 
series  of  schools  of  agriculture,  modeled  on 
Miss  Berry’s  practice,  in  each  congressional 
district.  But  it  has  left  her  comer  of  the 
state  all  to  her  care.  The  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  has  taken  account 
of  the  good  work  she  is  doing  in  teaching 
these  mountain  lads  real  farming  and  real 
forestry,  and  is  cooperating  with  her.  And 
the  mountain  people  for  a  hundred  miles 
back  in  the  hills  hav^  heard  of  her  and  come 
down  to  see  and  to  try  to  get  place  for  their 
boys  in  the  school,  so  that  every  year  twice 
as  many  are  tum^  away  as  are  admitted, 
and  as  many  are  admitt^  as  cari  find  cots 
in  the  comers  or  bunks  on  the  floor. 

How  far  the  fame  of  the  Sunday  Lady  has 
spread  now  it  would  be  bard  to  tell.  But  in 
the  early  days,  when  the  school  was  new, 
she  had  an  in^cation  that  it  was  traveling 
fast.  She  announced  a  Christmas  tree  for 
the  school  A  Christmas  tree!  Never  had 


the  mountains  actually  seen  such  a  thing. 
On  Christmas  morning,  when  Miss  Berry 
peered  from  her  windows,  the  grove  before 
the  house  was  filled  as  far  as  she  could  see 
with  people  and  with  ramshackle  wagons 
and  buggies.  The  “mountings”  had  come 
to  see  the  tree.  Amazed,  she  quickly  ran 
over  in  mind  the  scanty  presents— just 
enough  for  her  pupils.  Hastily  dressing,  she 
emptied  her  treasures  from  trunk  and 
drawer,  and  put  into  a  pile  all  the  ribbons, 
kerchiefs,  pins,  and  whatever  could  be  made 
a  gift.  Her  brother  was  away,  but  she  pre¬ 
empted  his  neckties,  handkerchiefs,  socks, 
and  stick-pins.  She  rifled  the  rooms  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  with  equal  im¬ 
partiality,  and  at  last  had  something  on  the 
tree  for  every  one.  Then  she  went  out  to 
greet  her  guests. 

“Where  do  you  all  come  from?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

An  old  woman  took  the  pipe  from  her 
teeth  and  answered  her. 

“  Well,  miss,  ol’  Sal  thar’s  come  f’om  right 
smart  ways  back  in  the  mountings.  She 
heem  about  your  tree,  so  she  started  day 
befo’  yistiddy  and  walked  all  the  way.” 

Miss  Berry’s  fame  is  still  spreading  back 
there,  and,  as  it  spreads,  the  boys  come  from 
farther  and  farther  back,  tramping  down  m 
their  ragged  clothes,  to  be  dressed  and  fed 
and  filled  with  the  knowledge  for  which  they 
are  hungering.  A  more  manly,  self-reliant, 
hard-working  class  of  boys  it  would  be  im- 
posrible  to  find  than  those  who  make  up  the 
school.  And  as  the  Sunday  Lady  has  been 
faithful  to  her  work  for  them,  so  have  they 
been  faithful  to  her  and  have  entered  as  sin¬ 
cerely  as  she  has  into  the  work  for  their  own 
uplifting. 

Away  back  there  in  the  mountains,  by  the 
head  of  a  little  stream  which  enters  ’Possum 
Trot  far  above  the  road  from  Rome,  there  b 
a  cabin  desolated  by  death.  And  on  tix 
mountainside,  in  a  neatly  kept  enclosure,  is 
a  white  stone,  seldom  visited  except  by  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  boy  who  lies  be¬ 
neath  it.  But  the  legend  on  that  stone, 
which  might  to  the  passer-by  seem  ludicrous, 
is,  in  the  mountains,  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
might  well  be  written  over  the  lives  of  many 
more  of  those  who  are  still  struggling  ahead. 
For  there  is  chiseled  into  the  stone  the 
words:  ** He  was  faithful  unto  ikath;  by  re¬ 
quest  of  Miss  Martha  Berry." 


THE  KINGS  Pl’.EROGATlVE 

bV  koWiand  thowas 

ll.tU«TRATKD  bV  CHARUU  B- PAIXS 

I  *  A  CEKTlVlCATli  OF  GENUINENESS 


HIS  is  to  bear  witness  that 
Kilauea  was  a  King  of 
the  first  water,  every 
cubic  inch  of  him.  I 
stake  my  standing  as  a 
poor  and  honest  writing- 
man  on  that  statement. 

I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  known  many  Kings 
intimately,  but  the  few — 
the  half  dozen,  more  or  less — whom  I  number 
among  my  acquaintances  I  have  studied  all 
the  more  closely  for  the  rarity  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  ought  to 
know  what  are  the  kingly  attributes  par  ex- 
cdUme.  They  are  three. 

The  first  Is  a  certmn  disdain  for  things 
which  render  life  interesting  to  little  people 
who  are  not  Kings. 

“Chamberlain,”  Kilauea  used  to  ask  lan- 
g^y  each  morning  when  he  had  taken 
his  seat  on  his  lofty  throne,  “what’s  doing 
to-day?” 

And  the  Chamberlain,  bowing  very  low, 
would  answer,  “Y’  Majesty,  if  it  meets  Y* 
Majesty’s  gracious  approval,  it  is  planned 
that  to^y  Y’  Majesty’s  court  should  do  this 
— or  that.  ” 

And  whether  the  Chamberiain  suggested 
this,  or  that,  Kilauea’s  conmtent  was  the 
same.  “Heavens!”  he  would  mutter. 
“That!”  (  Or  “This!”)  And  then  he  would 


yawn,  prodigiously,  with  regal  insolence,  in 
the  faces  of  the  di^omfited  Chamberlain  and 
court.  Try  as  they  might,  the  Chamberlain 
and  the  court  never  succeeded  in  discovering 
anything  that  really  amused  their  King.  But 
they  never  allowed  that  to  worry  them,  ^ 
for - 

The  second  attribute  of  Majesty  is  a  cer-  > 
tain  (properly  condescending)  con^deration 
for  the  little  people  who  cannot  be  interesting, . 
because  they  are  not  Kings. 

“Never  mind,”  Kilauea  would  murmur, 
when  he  had  done  yawning.  “  Go  ahead  and 
do  it.  Never  mind  me.  After  all,  one 
thing’s  no  stupider  than  any  other  thing.  ”  In 
that  way  he  put  the  Chamberlain  and  the 
other  courtiers  at  their  ease,  making  them  feel 
that  their  good  intention,  at  least,  was  appre-  > 
dated. 

The  third  attribute  of  Kings  is  a  certain  ' 
calm  assurance  that  Kings  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  to  everybody  but  themselves,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Kings.  You  will  notice  that 
Kings  enough,  observing  the  dullness  of  their 
courts,  have  pitied  themselves  for  being  Kings, 
but  very  rarely  a  King,  observing  his  own  dull¬ 
ness,  has  pitied  his  courtiers  for  being  his. 
And  Kilauea  never  had  thought  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  He  conddered  them  extremely  for¬ 
tunate  people. 

So  on  all  three  counts  he  merits  a  place 
among  the  most  regal  Kings  in  history. 
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‘‘Vanity of  vanities,  all  b  vanity — save  Me!’*  Most  things  are  ennuyeux  when  one  b  a 
he  cried  often — or  might  have  cried  it,  had  he  King.  If  you  have  any  illusions  on  that 
not  found  it  ennuyeux  to  cry  anything  at  all.  point,  read  the  next  chapter. 


U  •  A  KING  AT  HOWIi 


I  HE  throne-room  was  a 
great  dusky  cavern  of  a 
place  that  morning — for 
the  shutters  were,  half 
drawn — and  the  air  lay 
heavy  and  fragrant  in  it, 
and  very  still,  and  yet  it 
was  all  a-tingle  with  the 
thrum  and  tinkle  of  primi¬ 
tive  stringed  instruments. 

'Two  hula  girls  were  dancing  before 
Kilauea’s  court.  They  were  a  pair  of  slim 
young  brown  things  simply  gown^ — so  far  as 
they  were  gowned — in  flowers,  a  pair  of  South 
Sea  dryads,  very  probably,  newly  escaped 
from  the  imprisoning  column  of  some  tall 
palm.  At  any  rate  they  were  straight  and 
graceful  as  tall  palms  themselves,  and  while 
the  music  throbbed  about  them  they  swayed 
their  responsive  bodies  in  the  immemorial 
postures  of  their  dance. 

Around  them  the  court  of  Kilauea  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  and  watched,  for  the 
hula  b  a  fascinating  dance  to  watch,  albeit  a 
certain  naive  freedom  in  the  postures  of  its 
devotees,  a  certain  ingenuousness  in  the  under¬ 
lying  plot  of  it,  might  ^ve  alarm  to  the  highly 
cultivated  sense  of  impropriety  of — of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  let  us  say. 
But  this  was  farther  east  of  Suez  than  Mr. 
Comstock’s  warning  voice,  so  far,  has  had 
power  to  carry,  and  the  unenlightened  court¬ 
iers  were  apparently  quite  unalarmed  as  they 
sat  looking  on. 

Indeed,  that  free,  unaffected,  rimple,  sensu¬ 
ous  dance  seemed  merely  natural  expression 
there,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  its  set¬ 
ting.  For  a  bit  of  fairy-land  lay  outside  those 
half-screened  windows — a  landscape  magic¬ 
ally  golden  in  iti  sunshine,  magically  green  in 
its  verdure,  and  magically  soporific  in  its 
whole  effect. 

In  the  foreground  an  avenue  of  spreading 
fan-palms  held  out  gently  fluttering  stream¬ 
ers  to  the  trade-wind,  and  the  wind  lifted  them 
a  little  way,  with  a  sleepy  rustling,  and  let 
them  fall,  and  lifted  them  and  let  them  fall 
again,  unendingly.  A  line  of  surf,  airy  and 
luscious  as  frothed  nectar,  murmured  eternally 
on  the  bright  strip  of  beach  beyond  the  palms. 


the  beach  where  throngs  of  foolish  stranded 
jellyfishes  evaporated  in  the  sun  at  every  tide 
and  left  throngs  of  supererogatory  ground- 
plans  of  themselves  on  the  sand  to  mark  their 
passing.  And  out  beyond  the  anchorage 
where  the  dingy  whalers  lay  was  the  open  sea, 
the  blue,  dimpling,  sparkling  sea  where  white- 
caps  glinted  coolly  on  the  long  rollers  while 
through  the  livelong  day  hours  of  golden  sun¬ 
shine  alternated  with  the  tempering  mists  of 
trade-wind  showers,  and  through  the  sleep- 
long  night  stars  like  great  blobs  of  yelloir 
flame  crackled  softly  overhead. 

And  the  hurrying  years  stood  still  in  Kil¬ 
auea’s  realms.  There  was  no  summer  or 
winter,  seed-time  or  harvest,  there.  It  was 
all  and  always  beautiful,  as  unchangb^ 
beautiful  as  one  of  Mr.  Bebsco’s  most  be^ 
tiful  thoughts,  the  thoughts  that  make  your 
breath  catch,  they  are  so  unusually  beautiful 

In  such  a  scene  as  that  imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  flowery  hula  girb  swaying  in  the  imme- 
morially  naive  and  graceful  postures  of  their 
dance,  while  the  trade-wind  rustled  b  the 
palm-trees  and  the  surf  Upped  on  the  beach 
and  the  sweet,  heavy  air  throbbed  faintly  to 
the  throbbing  of  the  strings — imagine  that 
and  you  have  the  atmosphere  of  Kilauea’s 
court  that  morning,  as  completely  as  if  I  had 
had  a  poppy-stem  for  a  pen  and  a  pot  of  some 
gallo-tannic  infusion  of  poppy- juke  to  dip  it 
in;  the  finest  sleepy,  drowsy,  dozy,  fotever- 
alnK>st  -  waking  -  up  -  and  -  always  •  just  - 
nodding  -  back  -  again  atmosphere  that  ever 
flowed  softly  round  a  lazy  man  and  brought 
hb  anemic  energies  a  painless  death.  You’d 
think,  wouldn’t  you,  that  nothing  could  be 
less  ennuyeux — I  love  that  word — less  en¬ 
nuyeux  than  that?  And  now  observe  the 
innate  KingUness  of  Kilauea. 

High  above  it  all  he  sat  lopsided  on  his 
throne,  twiddling  eloquent  thumbs  in  mute 
disdain.  It  seems  incredible,  but  to  him  th^ 
green  and  golden  landscape  with  the  magic 
stir  of  Lotos-land  poured  round  it  made  no 
appeal.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  it  as  unmoved 
as  ever  critic  was  before  the  unveiling  of  Mr. 
Belasco’s  most  unusually  beautiful  thought  of 
the  season. 

To  him  those  swaying  dryads  meant  no 
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more  than  the. third  pink  and  yellow  person  It  seems  iiKredible,  but  it  is  so.  You  must 
from  the  prompt  end  of  the  chorus  means  to  remember  that  you  are  now  beholding  a  King 
you  as  you  sit  in  the  stalls  and  gaze  at  her  im-  at  home.  For  him  the  salt  of  life  has  lost  all 
i^rsonal  blandishments.  To  him  the  court  savor,  and  so  he  sits  there,  blas^,  magnificent, 
sitting  crosslegged  there — the  polychromatic  disdainful,  a  King  in  every  cubic  inch  of  him, 

court  which  would  have  been  a  feast  to  unac-  if  ever  there  was  one. 
customed  democratic  eyes  hungry  to  behold  an  But  he  b  not  destined  to  sit  so  till  the  end  of 

lutocratic  monarch,  even  a  brown  and  fat  time.  Otherwise  I  should  not  bother  to  write 
one,  throned  in  majesty — to  him  that  court  about  him.  A  photograph  would  be  biog- 
was  merely  a  collection  of  unmitigated  bores,  raphy  enough. 

lUw\  HIDEOUS  DOUET  ASSAILS  THAT  KING 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  music  and  jaw  dropped  slowly,  and  hb  lips  shaped 
the  dance,  a  disconcerting  thing  occurred,  themselves  into  a  gr^  letter  O.  He  inflated 
The  King  moved  slightly  on  hb  throne.  Hb  hb  chest.  Hb  cheeks  puffed  outward  and 


TO  HIM  THAT  CODKT  WAS  IfERELY  A  COLLZCTION  OF  UNHITIGATED  BORES. 
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upward  till  his  eyes  were  creases  in  the  blank 
expanse  of  his  face.  And  then  his  jaws  ap¬ 
proached  each  other  slowly  in  a  series  of  short 
jerks  and,  as  they  came,  “  Oh-ho-ho-o-ha-a- 
aa-hum!”  said  the  King.  A  moment  after 
that  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him 
contentedly.  He  had  yawned.  It  was  the 
only  satisfaction  Life  still  held  for  him.  And 
he  did  it  beautifully. 

But  it  was  very  disconcerting.  Often  as  it 
happened,  the  King’s  yawn  was  so  prodigious, 
so  truly  royal  in  its  completeness,  that  it 
brought  constantly  a  fresh  surprise.  The 
court,  somehow,  never  could  get  used  to  it. 
And  now  the  tinkle  of  the  music  ceased.  The 
swaying  dryads  stood  poised  like  two  elfin 
figures  in  soft  bronze.  The  deep  and  placid 
breathing  of  the  audience  was  broken  b^  a 
little  universal  gasp  of  surprise  and — admira¬ 
tion,  possibly.  All  eyes  were  centered  on  the 
King. 

He  did  not  heed  them.  His  chest  was 
swelling  with  another  mighty  breath.  He 
raised  his  thick  arms  from  his  sides 
and  stretched  them  out  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  plane.  He  flexed  them  slowly 
till  his  clenched  fists  rested  on  his 
head.  Slowly,  yet  irresistibly,  his 
jaw  began  to  drop,  his  lips  to  round 
themselves,  his  cheeks  to  obliterate 
his  eyes.  Then  with  a  bold  and 
regal  gesture  he  stretched  his  arms 
straight  out  agadn,  and  while  he  twisted  slight¬ 
ly  on  his  throne  that  imprisoned  breath  oozed 
slowly  out.  “  Oph  -  ho -  0-  0-  0-  haaaa  - 
ah  -  hum !  ”  That  was  the  noise  it  made  when 
Kilauea  yawned  at  his  full  capacity. 

Then  another  disconcerting  thing  occurred. 
While  the  King  still  sat  there  with  closed  eyes, 
enjoying  to  the  full  his  only  pleasure,  the  de¬ 
licious  afterglow  of  a  perfect  yawn,  some¬ 
thing  happened  which  made  him  forget  it  and 
at  up  very  strught  and  open  his  eyes  and  stare 
about  him.  It  was  a  simple  thing  enough, 
but  very  disconcerting. 

For  an  instant  the  crepitation  of  imitatively 
gaping  jaws,  or  something  very  like  it,  had 
been  distinctly  audible  in  the  throne-room, 
and  a  rustling,  as  of  sleeves  on  outstretched 
arms.  It  sounded  very  much  as  if  the  court 
had  yawned.  And  it  looked  very  much  as  if 
the  court  had  yawned  and  was  striving  des¬ 
perately  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  well  it  might 
strive!  The  altered  demeanor  of  the  fat- 
paunched,  heavy-jowled  Chamberlain,  who 
was  accustomed  to  sit,  grandiosely  dignified, 
on  the  step  of  the  dab  at  hb  monarch’s  feet. 


was  most  suspicious.  It  seemed  as  if  some  I 
internal  agony  convulsed  him.  Hb  eyes  were 
glazed,  hb  teeth  were  set,  hb  chin  protruded, 
hb  lips  were  pursed,  hb  diapihragm  was 
heaving,  hb  Adam’s  apple  working  up  and 
down.  It  looked  exactly  as  though  the 
Chamberlain  was  striving  gamely  to  gulp 
down  something  long  and  hard  which  would 
not  down.  And  you  may  have  noticed  how 
long  and  hard  a  yawn  b  when  you  try  to  make 
it  turn  about  and  go  back  where  it  came  from. 

The  other  courtiers  dbplayed  preciseljr 
similar  symptoms.  The  old  and  fatuous,  the 
young  and  jealous  privy  councilors,  the  re-  ' 
splendent  admirab  and  gilt-cased  generals, 
the  chancellors  and  judges  and  the  beaux,  | 
were  gulping  with  pursed  Bps  and  the  despera-  I 
tion  of  dismay.  If  the  comparison  were  not  ' 
too  undignified,  I  should  tell  you  frankly  that  < 
Kilauea’s  court,  at  that  moment,  resemUed 
nothing  else  so  much  as  a  chicken-yard  sur¬ 
prised  in  a  battle  with  a  horde  of  unusually 
stubborn  angleworms.  Even  the  splendid 
sulky  young  captain  of  the  guard, 
hunched  bolt  upright  in  a  comer, 
was  rigid  with  the  struggle,  and  so 
were  those  elfin  hula  girb  as  well 
Kilauea  gazed  about  him  with 
growing  certdnty.  And  with  grow¬ 
ing  anger,  too.  The  thing  was 
disgraceful,  any  way  you  look  at  iL 
A  dull  red  glint  began  to  glow  b 
Kilauea’s  eyes. 

“Chamberlain,”  said  the  King  suddenly, 
in  a  pleasant  voice,  an  awfully  pleasant  voice, 
“you  are  an  authority  on  the  customs  erf  this 
my  court.  Tell  me,  what  would  be  the  pen» 
alty  for  one  to  pay  who  presumed  to — to— to 
yawn  in  the  Presence  ?  ” 

The  Chamberlain  turned  a  sickly  greenish- 
yellow.  He  had  heard  that  awfully  pleasant 
voice  before.  Hb  fat  knees  shook  under  him. 

He  opened  and  shut  hb  mouth  several  tim^ 
tentatively,  and  at  last  it  yielded  him  a  thin 
flow  of  words. 

“D-death,  Y’  M-majesty,”  he  stammered. 

“Ah,”  said  hb  Maje^y  meditatively. 
“Death.”  His  voice  seemed  to  enfold  the 
word  caresangly.  “Tell  me,  Chamberlain,” 
said  the  King,  “what  sort  of  death  do  the  un¬ 
memorial  customs  of  my  court,  the  unwritten 
laws  of  Tapu,  prescribe  for  an  offense  Khe 
that?” 

“The  m-most  unc-comfortable  sort,  Y* 
M-majesty,  ”  stammered  the  wretched  Cham¬ 
berlain.  “He  should  be  th-thrown  to  the 
sh-sharks.  Ahh-hh-hl”  The  exclamatioD 


The  King’s  Prerogative 


was  involuntary.  A  wave  fell  just  then,  on 
the  bright  beach  beyond  the  psdms,  with  an 
unusually  liquid  plash. 

“Death  by  the  sharks,”  said  the  King 
slowly,  in  that  caressing  voice  of  his.  He 
smiled  at  his  trembling  Chamber- 
lain.  “And  now  perhaps  you’ll  [  ^ 
tell  me,”  he  suggested,  “how,  L 
knowing  the  penalty,  you  found 
to — ^to — to  do  it.  ” 


would  in  the  Presence  of  Majesty,  but  still 
quite  frankly, she — yawned!  “Gee,  Liz,”  she 
whispered,  behind  her  exquisitely  m^eled 
hand,  but  still  quite  audibly,  “ain’t  this  the 
slowest  gang?”  (Those  are  not  the  exact 
words  she  used,  but  the  nearest 

i  equivalent  our  English  speech 
affords.) 

“Fierce,”  her  companion  re¬ 
sponded  sympathetically.  “And 
I’ve  swallered  my  bunga,  too.” 
And  then  she,  too — yawned. 

The  court,  forgetting  its  terror 
for  itself,  forgetting  even  Outraged 
Majesty  on  the  throne,  gazed  at 
them,  at  their  audacity,  aghast. 
But  the  girls  were  quite  unabashed. 
They  were  used  to  being  gazed  at. 
Yielding  to  a  common  impulse 
they — ^yawned  again,  in  unison. 

There  was  a  sound  from  the 
throne,  as  of  a  heavy  body  moving 
slightly.  It  creaked,  to  speak 
plainly.  And  then  the  courtiers 
remembered  and  turned  blanched 
faces  to  their  King,  waiting  for  the 
thunderbolt  to  fall.  It  was  an¬ 
other  dramatic  moment. 

But  what  a  change  was  there,  my 
— readers.  The  Kng  was  staring 
at  those  hula  girls  in  fascination, 
and  the  face  was  the  face  of  one 
they  had  never  seen  before.  Anger 
and  cool  disdain,  the  mockery  of 
smilingness  and  the  flat  placidity 
of  bor^om  alike  had  faded  from  it, 
and  it  had  become  as  the  face  of 
a  little  child.  The  frightened  ap- 
,  peal  of  a  little  child  was  in  it  as  the 
I  '  King  gazed  questioningly,  anxious- 
jfjU  ly,  hopelessly,  second  sifter  second, 
minute  sifter  minute,  at  those  hula 
/U  I  ^rls,  and  the  girls  and  the  court 
gsized  bsick  at  him. 

“  Y’ Majesty,  ”  the  Chamberlain 
ventured  to  ask  at  Isist,  “is — is 
anything  wrong?” 

“Nothing  that  you  can  remedy,”  said  the 
stricken  monarch  gently.  He  waved  a  dis¬ 
missing  hand.  “Go  away  and  leave  muh,” 
he  commanded.  “Leave  muh  to  muh  sor- 
But  suddenly  one  of  row.” 

And  so,  unwillingly,  wonderingly,  they 
went.  “Gee,  Liz,”  whispered  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  htda  girl  to  her  compsinion  sis  they 
disappesu^,  “  wsun’t  it  fierce  the  way  he  rub- 
sis  any  truly  conaderate  lady  bered  ?  I  thought  me  skoit  wsis  crooked,  sure. 


courage 

A  worm  will  turn,  you  know. 
“  I  didn’t,  ”  said  the  Chamberlsiin, 
with  the  boldness  of  desperation. 

“You  did,”  ssud  the  Kang.  “I 
saw  you.  ” 

“You  didn’t,”  retorted  the 
Chaml)erlsiin,  more  desperate  still. 
“Y’  Majesty’s  eyes  were  shut.” 
The  King  looked  sheepish  in 
The  Chamber- 


spite  of  his  anger, 
lain  had  him  there,  smd  he  was  a 
just  man.  But  he  had  one  refuge 
for  his  dignity,  one  always  open  to 
men — if  it’s  polite  to  call  them  *** 
men — in  his  position.  “  Ananisis !  ” 
he  hissed,  all  the  direful  pleasant- 
ness  gone  from  his  voice. 

In  spite  of  his  fright  the  Cham- 
berlain  looked  puzzled.  “I  beg 
Y’  Majesty’s  pardon,”  he  ven-  'jffl 

tured.  ' 

“Liar!”  snapped  the  King,  and 
smiled.  The  word  had  restored  his  . 

self-assurance,  that  most  necessary 
attribute  of  Kings.  “Death  by  the 
sharks,”  he  mused,  looking  down 
at  his  courtiers  with  those  redly  i  ■ 

glinting  eyes.  “Death  by  the 
sharks  to  all  who  presume  to  y —  to 
— to  do  it  in  the  Presence.  ”  His  0 

voice  was  thick  with  an  anticipated  *  ' 
pleasure  of  some  sort.  fl 

There  was  a  breathless  pause.  ?  i* 

The  throne-room  was  very  still,  so 
still  that  the  sound  of  a  cook  fry-  ^ 
ing  spluttering  fish  in  the  distant  L 
kitchen  of  the  palace  was  almost 
painful  in  its  intensity.  It  was  a  dramatic 
moment. 

The  spell  was  (quickly  broken.  The  hula 
gjrls  still  stood  poised  there,  pathetic,  droop¬ 
ing  little  elfin  figures.  But  suddenly  one  of 
them  lowered  her  outstretched  foot  to  the 
floor.  And  then  she  raised  a  slender,  ex¬ 
quisitely  modeled  hand  and  laid  it  on  her 
pouting  lips.  And  then,  delicately  and  un¬ 
obtrusively. 
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These  sweet  peas  make  swell  skmts,  don’t 
they?” 

“Nasturtiums  is  sweller  this  season,”  her 
companion  sniffed. 

But  Kilauea  did  not  hear  them.  Alone  in 
his  throne-room  he  faced  the  situation.  A 
hideous  doubt  had  suddenly  assailed  him,  a 
doubt,  I  fancy,  that  no  King  ever  faced  before. 
“Do  I,  ”  Kilauea  was  asking,  shudderingiy,  of 

IV  •  A  KING  A- 

A«^£RHAPS!”  That  was  the 
I  best  verdict  Kilauea  could 
find  for  himself  in  a  case 
which  touched  the  very 
foundationsof  his  standing 
as  a  King.  For  a  King  who 
doubted  for  an  instant  his 
sufficiency  to  interest  all 
comers  would  cease,  ubique 
alUer,  to  be  a  King.  He 
would  fall,  gravitate  ipsius, 
into  the  same  class  as  a 
superannuated  vaudeville  performer  or  a 
pitcher  whose  arm  has  gone  back  on  him 
for  good.  He  would  be  a  Has-Been,  and 
all  Kings  are,  ex  ofjkio,  de  necessitate,  de  jmre, 
and  de  facto,  Is-ers.  They  are  always  It 

And  Kilauea,  when  he  should  have  routed 
his  suspicion  with  a  good  round  kingly  “  No,  ” 
could  manage  only  a  tame  “  Perhaps,  ”  for 
whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  he  was  an 
honest  man.  I  hope  the  extreme  fierceness 
of  his  position  is  clear  to  all. 

It  may  have  been  a  week  afterward  that  he 
summoned  that  meeting  of  his  privy  council 
which  caused  such  a  stir.  His  subjects  won¬ 
dered  why  he  called  it,  as  his  councilors  won¬ 
dered,  too.  For  the  only  question  the  King 
offered  to  their  judgment  had  but  one  possiUe 
answer,  as  a  child  might  have  foreseen.  It 
was  a  puzzling  occasion,  all  around. 

In  the  first  place  the  King  did  not  look  like 
himself.  His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard — 
he  must  have  lost  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
on  his  cheeks  alone;  his  chest  was  shrunken, 
and  the  old  proud  swell  of  it,  its  innate  chest- 
liness,  had  vanished;  his  great,  broad,  beauti¬ 
ful,  fat  back  was  bowed  like  the  back  of  a  hod- 
carrier;  his  eyes,  when  they  could  be  seen,  had 
lost  their  direct  and  haughty  challenge.  But 
for  the  most  part  Kilauea  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
council-table. 

Pfis  manner  was  changed,  too.  It  was  flur¬ 
ried,  anxious,  almost  timorous.  And  he 
spoke  in  a  low,  hurried,  broken  voice.  No 


himself,  “do  I  Ikhc  them  as  much  as  they 
bore  me?” 

And  remembering — could  he  ever  for¬ 
get  it  ? — the  frank  aiui  naive  testimony 
borne  by  those  iiuiocent  little  h%da  girls, 
the  only  answer  be  could  get  was  “Per- 
haf>s.” 

That  was  the  situation  he  faced.  It  was 
something  fierce. 

MUCK-RAKING 

wonder  the  courtiers  gazed  at  their  King  in 
mute  surprise.  He  hanlly  seemed  a  King  at 
all. 

But  a  still  greater  surprise  lurked  in  the 
King’s  first  words.  For  the  councilors  were 
hardly  seated  when  lUlauea,  without  looking 
up,  addressed  the  Chamberlain  thus.  “My 
Lord  Chamberlain,”  said  he,  “have  I  any 
reason  for  suspecting  that  as  a  King  I  am  a 
failure?  That  I  fail  to  inspire  in  my  court  the 
— the  tone  which  Louis  Quatorze  inspired  in 
his,  that  I  fail  to  impart  to  it  all  tbe-^he  zip 
which  Charles  the  Second  imparted,  and  to 
create  the  air  of — of  bonhomie  which  George 
the  Third  knew  so  well  how  to  create?  In 
short.  My  Lord  Chamberlain,  do  you  find  my 
court,  do  you  find — me,  the— the  least  bit — 
dun,  and — and  stupid?  Have  I  the  misfortune 
to— to — bore  you  ?  ” 

What  a  question  to  ask!  Anyone  who  ever 
saw  a  King  would  know  the  answer  to  it. 

“Stupid!”  cried  the  Chamberlain.  “Dull! 
DuU?  Stupid?”  The  Chamberlain’s  sur¬ 
prise  was  so  great  that  in  a  maze  he  got  heav¬ 
ily  to  his  feet  and  took  an  oratorical  attitude. 
“Y’  Majesty,”  he  began,  “I  am  both  sur¬ 
prised  and — and  pained.  I  ask  of  Y’  Maj¬ 
esty’s  gracious  self,  I  ask  of  Y’  Majesty’s 
council,  assembled  here,  I  ask  of  the — 
Worrild!  Can  it  be  duU,  can  it  be  stupid,  to 
bask  in  the  countenance,  the  shining  counte¬ 
nance,  of  Kilauea!  Can  it  be  dull,  can  it  be 
stupid,  boresome,  ennuyeux,  anything  but 
liveliest  satisfaction,  to  tehold,  with  feelings 
of  unmixed  admiration  and  justifiable,  wholly 
justifiable  national  pride,  the  greatness  of  our 
King,  the  King  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Islands,  the  Lord  of  the  Pacific,  of  forty-nme 
volcanoes,  of  axty-seven  lakes,  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  ponds,  of  nine  hundred 
towns  and  villages,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  cocoa-palms,  of — ” 
The  Chamberlain  was  safely  off  on  the 
oration  he  had  delivered  at  the  last  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Kilauea’s  birthday.  There  is  no  need 


CAN  IT  BE  DULL,  CAN  IT  BE  STUPID,  TO 
BASK  IN  THE  SHINING  COUNTENANCE 

OF  kilauea!” 


of  repeating  it  here,  for 
it  was  typewritten  in 
full  in  the  next  issue  of 

the  Court  Gazette.  I  question.  “Stupid!” 

Long  before  it  was  I  he  echoed.  “Dull!  Dull,  Y’  Majesty? 

finished  Kilauea  was  f  Stupid?”  Ordinarily  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 

looking  up  at  h  i  s  ■  ^  not  a  ready  speaker,  but  now  an  inspiration 

Chamberlain  with  I  seemed  to  come  to  him.  “  Y’ Majesty,”  he  sdd, 

shining  eyes  and  a  re-  I  rising  to  his  feet,  “I  ask  Y’  Majesty’s  gracious 

inflated  chest.  He  was  v.!®  Wrsl  self,  I  ask  Y’  Majesty’s  councilors,  here  in 
himself  again,  a  King  \  council  assembled,  I  ask — 1  ask  the  sun,  I  ask 

redivivus.  All  might  the  moon,  I  ask  the  stars,  I  ask  the  royal  palms 

yet  have  been  well  with  ^  of  Nuuanu,  I  ask — I  ask  of  forty-five  volcanoes, 

him,  but -  sixty-seven  lakes — ”  there  is  still  less  need 

Kilauea  was  in  the  grip  of  his  curiosity,  a  of  repeating  all  he  siud. 
fatal  curiosity.  He  would  make  one  more  ex-  When  he  had  finished  Kilauea’s  eyes  were 
periment,  and  be  reassured  forever.  not  shining,  and  his  chest  again  had  lost  its 

“My  Lord  Master  of  the  Rolls,”  said  he,  chestliness.  “My  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Fish- 

“do  you  find  it  dull  or  stupid  here?”  This  Ponds,”  he  asked  dejectedly  but  gamely,  “do 

time  he  put  the  question  lightly,  smilingly,  as  you - ” 

if  it  were  a  jest.  “Stupid!”  ejaculated  the  Keeper  of  the 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  smiled  at  the  merry  Fish-Ponds,  promptly  as  if  the  King  had 
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touched  a  spring  in  him.  “Dull!  Dull?  “Enough,”  said  the  King  hastily.  “I 
Stupid?  I  ask  Y’ Majesty’s — ”  Why  go  into  know  the  place.  ” 

detail?  You  all  have  imaginations  I  hope.  “ — ulululul,”  the  Chamberlain  finished. 

Long  before  the  last  councilor — there  were  “comes  down  and  the  wind  soughs  always  ia 
ei^  ^  them — had  finished  with  what  he  the  branches  of  the  jnne-trees.  ” 
remembered  of  the  Chamberiain’s  oration,  “I  know  it,”  said  the  King.  “You  may  all 
Kilauea’s  question  was  _  go  now,  if  you  like.  And 

answered,  for  he  was  a  ~  ~  ^  thankyou  all  ever  so  much 

man  of  ordinary  intelli-  '  for  coming,”  he  added 

gence.  For  all  practical  /  x  with  a  thoughtfulness  he 

purposes  he  had  his  ver-  •  \  had  never  shown  before, 

diet,  and  it  was  “Guilty!”  '  And  so  be  was  left  star- 

Imagine  how  he  felt.  /  ing  at  his  empty  council- 

But  ^  was  a  brave  man  |  j  table.  At  la^  he  raised 

at  all  times,  and  now  the  !  bis  eyes.  “  I  am  going, " 

mania  of  investigation  \  he  muttered  doggedly,  “  to 

was  on  him,  and  be  would  \  find  out  for  sure.  And 

pursue  it  to  the  bitter  end,  Heaven  help  me,”  be 

no  matter  whose  reputa-  added,  “to  ^ar  it,  if  it’s 

tion  was  involved.  Few,  true.  ” 

even  among  our  most  de-  Late  that  night  the  soli- 

tennined  magazine-writ-  tary  figure  of  a  large  fat 

ers,  have  ever  shown  such  man  might  have  been  seen 

hercMsm  as  that-,  for  it’s  — for  it  was  a  moonlit 

generally  some  one  else  night — puffingly  climbing 

^whom  they’re  investigat-  ^  the  sleep  road  which  leads 

ing.  to  the  hifl  Koogaag — to 

Kilauea  looked  his  councilors  squarely  in  the  hill  wkh  a  long  rocky  name,  where 
the  eyes.  “If  there’s  one  truthful  man  in  my  the  waterfall  LilloUat— the  fall  with  along 
realii^  ”  be  sud  simply,  **  I  mean  to  find  lum.  splashing  sort  of  name  comes  down,  and 
My  Lmd  Chamberlain,  is  there  such  a  man  ?  ”  the  steady  trade-wind  soughs  in  the  branches 
“Y’  Majesty,”  the  Chamberlain  replied,  of  the  trees  Pilopal. 

“  there  is  one  other,  berides  the  members  of  It  was  the  King,  going  out  alone  to  learn 
Your  Majesty’s  council.  He  b‘a  Swineherd,  his  Fate.  Far  in  i^vance  of  him  a  ringle 
and  Y’  Maje^y  must  have  heard  of  him.  He  regiment  of  cavalry  jingled  and  clattered, 

is  notorious  for  his  truth - ”  far  behind  him  a  rin^e  regiment  of  artil- 

“  Where  does  he  live?”  Kilauea  demanded,  lery  rumbled  and  skidded.  Alone  through 
“  In  the  grove  of  Pilopal,  ”  said  the  Cham-  the  night  and  the  solitude,  up  the  steep 
berlain,  “behind  the  hill  Koogaagaoguogoi-  and  rocky  path,  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
guoguugak,  where  the  waterfall  Lillollallal-  investigation  led  Kilauea  on,  doggie  and 
luUulululul - ”  dogged. 

V  -THE  DOUBT  BECOMES  A  CERTAINTY 

Well,  ”  said  the  King  disappointedly,  l(»k- 
down  at  him,  “you’re  the  leanest  Swine- 
d  I  ever  saw.  Honesty  has  hardly  been  a 


tUST  after  sunrise  the  King 
found  his  Swineherd.  He 
^  was  sitting  beside  a  little 
fTv  ^  open,  avery  lank 
young  man  with  tattered 
garments  and  tousled  hair 
and  a  |>air  of  the  clearest, 
calmest,  most  straightfor- 
ward  eyes  imaginable. 
Well  enough  for  a  Swine¬ 
herd,  of  course,  but  rather 
an  insignificant  person  for  a  King  to  have 
taken  ill  that  walk  for. 
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myself,  but  there’s 
a  fool  tradition  about 
being  hospitable.  ” 

Kilauea  stared  at  him 
haughtily.  “I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  intrud¬ 
ing - ”  he  began. 

“You’ve  intruded  al¬ 
ready,’’  remarked 
the  Swineherd,  “  so 
you  might  as  well 
go  the  whole  hog.  Sit 
down.  ’’ 

That  was  too  much 
for  Kilauea.  “Thank 
you,”  he  said  meekly. 
“  I  will.  This  mountain 
air  gives  one  an  appe¬ 
tite - ” 

“Why  don’t  you  eat 
then?”  the  Swineherd 
mumbled,  his  mouth 
full  of  poi. 

“Now,”  said  the 
Swineherd,  the  minute 
the  dish  was  emptied, 
“what  do  you  want?” 

Kilauea  was  quite 
taken  aback  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  certain — mod¬ 
esty — oppressed  him, 
too,  now  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  his 
Fate.  “  What  makes 
you  think  I  want  any¬ 
thing?”  he  fenced. 

“  Fat  old  men  like  you 
don’t  climb  high  Ulls 
like  this  for  fun,”  said 
the  Swineherd. 

“By  Jove,”  said  the 
King,  looking  at  him 
admiringly,  “  I  like  you, 
rather.  You’re  so  beast¬ 
ly  frank.  ” 

“  I  haven’t  discovered 
imy  particular  reason  for 
liking  you,”  said  the 
Swineherd.  “  But  that 
doesn’t  matter.  What 
do  you  want  ?  ” 

And  then,  in  a  gush  of 
confidence,  the  King 
told  the  Swineherd  the 
story  of  the  yawn.  “And 


“suppose  I  DO  BORE  PEOPLE,  WHAT  DO  I 
CARE?  it’s  ONE  OP  MY  PREROGATIVES 
AS  A  KING.” 


looking  back,  ”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “I  remembered 
that  it  wasn’t  the  first 
time,  by  a  long  shot, 
that  I  had  heaM  that 
noise  around  me  when 
my  eyes  were  shut.  And 
so  it  was  brought  home 
to  me  that  perhaps  I — I 
bore  my  courtiers  as 
they  bore  me,  that  I 
might  after  all  be  just 
as — as  stupid  as  I’ve 
blamed  them  for 
being.  What  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell,  ”  replied 
the  Swineherd. 

“W’hy  not?”  asked 
the  King. 

“  Because  I  haven’t 
seen  any  of  the  court¬ 
iers,”  said  the  Swineherd. 
“But  I  tell  you  what 
you  do,”  he  added, 
touched,  perhaps,  by 
the  disappointment  in 
the  King’s  face.  “You 
stay  up  here  with  me  to¬ 
day,  and  by  sunset,  I 
expect,  I  can  tell  you 
pretty  nearly  how  stupid 
you  are.” 

“You  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted,”  said  the 
Fling,  with  a  touch,  the 
merest  touch,  of  his  old 
hauteur,  “that  I  am 
stupid.  ” 

“Naturally,”  said 
the  Swineheri  grimly, 
“considering  the  fool 
questions  you  ask. 
Come  on.  ” 

And  Kilauea  meekly 
followed  him.  There 
was  something  prime- 
vally  forceful  about  that 
Truthful  Swineherd. 

That  night  at  sunset, 
on  a  high  cliff  that 
overlooked  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  panorama  of  sea 
and  shore,  with  the  thin 
mountain  air  sweet  and 
sharp  about  him  and 
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the  tinkle  of  the  waterfall  LilloUallallullululul- 
uluhilulul  in  bis  ears,  the  King  sat  to  listen  to 
a  Swineherd’s  judgment  on  him. 

“  I  tried  you  with  the  leaping-pofe  across  the 
earthquake  crack,”  said  the  Swineherd  dis¬ 
passionately,  “and  the  first  go  ]rou  Ixoke  the 
pole.  I  can  leap  twenty-seven,  eight  and 
three  quarters  with  it  and  coiiie  down  lightly 
as  a  soap-bubble  on  a  baby’s  head.  I  saw 
then  that  your  forte  was  not  amateur  athletics. 
I  tried  you,”  said  the  Swineherd,  “at  killing 
pigs,  and  the  first  thing  you  cut  your  thumb. 
I  can  dress  off  a  bog  in  three  minutes  and 
forty-five  seconds  from  the  first  squeaL  I 
saw  then  that  your  talent  was  not  productive 
work.  I  tried  you  with  a  meditation  on  the 
glory  of  Nature  and  the  insignificarux  of  Man, 
and  you  went  to  sleep.  I  saw  then  that  your 
gift  was  not  meditation.  I  tried  you,”  said 
the  Swineherd,  “with  a  contemplation  of  the 
splendor  of  the  sunset  above  yon  sleeping  sea, 
and  )rou  sat  and  killed  mosquitos  and  counted 
the  bodies  (ff  the  slain.  I  saw  then  that  3rour 
endowment  was  not  contemf^ion.  I  have 
tried  3rou  with  conversation,  and  you  talked 
about  your  troubles,  I  have  tried  you  with 
silence,  and  you  yawned.  If,  ”  said  the  Swine¬ 
herd,  yawning  himself,  “  you  have  any  forte, 
gift,  endowment,  talent,  genius,  exce^  your 
truly  kingly  nerve  in  obtruding  your  company 
on  me  for  a  whole  day,  I  have  )ret  to  discover 
a  trace  of  it.  ” 

His  voice  was  stilled,  and  Kilauea  drew  a 
deep,  long,  shuddering  breath.  “  You  mean,  ” 
be  asked,  barely  breathing  the  words,  “that  I 
am — stupid  ?  ” 

“If  you  don’t  miiKl,”  said  the  Swineherd 
wearily,  leaving  the  King  to  draw  his  own 
concluaons,  “or  if  you  do  mind,  for  that 
matter,  I’m  going  to  sleep.  I’ve  put  up  with 
about  ^  that’s  coining  to  me  to-day,  I  guess.  ” 

And  so  the  sunset  faded  and  darkness  gath¬ 
ered  over  shore  and  mountain,  and  the  night- 
wind  soughed  mournfully  in  the  braiKbes  of 
the  grove  of  Pilopal,  while  Kilauea  sat  there 
motionless,  listening  to  the  tired  breathing  of 


the  Truthful  Swineherd.  He  had  his  an¬ 
swer,  and  he  faced  a  disillusioned  Future. 
Let’s  not  talk  about  it. 

The  moon  had  risen  when  suddenly  Kil¬ 
auea  lifted  his  head.  In  the  moonlight  hk 
face  shone  bright,  triumphant.  He  rose, 
with  a  very  bold  free  swing  for  so  obese  a  man, 
and  it  was  evident  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  felt  himself  every  cubic  inch  a  King 
oqce  more.  He  strode  over  to  the  slumbering 
Swineherd  and  kicked  him  in  the  ribs. 

“Wake  up,  truth-telling  animal,”  be  com¬ 
manded.  “Suppose  I  am  stupid,  what  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  ?  Suppose  I  have  no  gift, 
forte,  talent,  genius,  or  anything  else,  who  ever 
heard  of  a  Kng  that  did  ?  Suppose  I  do  bore 
people,  what  do  I  care?  It’s  one  of  my  Pre- 
rog^ves  as  a  King.  ” 

The  Swineherd  sat  up.  For  the  first  time 
that  day  he  seemed  interested.  “  Fattest  of 
Kings,”  be  said,  half  admiringly,  “I  didn’t 
think  you’d  have  the  sense  to  see  that.  You’re 
not  so  absolutely  stupid  after  all.  And  now,  ” 
be  added  suggestively,  cuddling  down  again, 
“you  must  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  your 
palace.  Good-by.  ” 

Kilauea  straightened  to  his  full  height. 
“It’s  not  good-by,”  said  he.  “No  wretch 
talks  to  me  with  your  insolent  truthfulness 
unscathed.  Back  to  my  palace  you  shall  go, 
and  be  a  courtier,  and  sit  there,  and  yawn 
there,  and  be  bored  to  death,  that  I  may  never 
again  have  a  doubt  of  my  Prerogative. 
Come.  ” 

So  commanding  was  Kilauea’s  tone,  so 
regal  his  bearing,  so  withering  his  haughty 
glance,  that  the  Swineherd,  I  think,  would 
have  followed  him  unquestioningly.  At  that 
moment  Kilauea  was,  beyond  cavil,  a  King. 

But  to  remove  all  doubt  he  sat  down,  with 
his  whole  enormous  weight,  on  the  wretched 
Swineherd’s  chest.  He  drew  a  silver  whistle 
from  his  bosom  and  blew  on  it,  and  from  the 
distant  grove  of  Pilopal,  where  his  escort  was 
bivouacked,  clanging  trumpets  answered  him. 
There  we  will  leave  him. 
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iHIS  is  a  republican  coun¬ 
try  and  each  of  you  is, 
in  bis  simple  democratic 
way,  a  King.  Therefore 
each  of  you  may  be 
more  closely  touched  by 
this  story  than  you  think. 
Parson  in  pulpit,  editor* 
in  sanctum,  poet  in — 
wherever  our  poets  keep 
themselves — paUr  jamilias  reading  paper 
aloud  at  fireside,  interesting  young  man  enter¬ 
taining  bashful  maiden,  captain  of  industry 
explaining  secrets  of  success,  orator  on  plat¬ 
form,  stump,  or  scaffold — to  each  one  of  you 
there  comes  at  times  an  esoteric  yawn,  a  trou¬ 
blesome  suspicion  that  after  all  you  may  not  be 


quite  as  interesting  as  you  thought  you  were. 

Very  probably  you  aren’t-  But  never 
mind  that.  Go  on  with  your  unfinished 
thought  or  with  your  unfinished  sentence, 
paragraph,  rondeau,  scherzo,  quotation,  ap¬ 
peal  to  Reason  and  the  Constitution,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  your  favorite  substitute  for 
thought.  Suppose  you  do  bore  us.  Only  sit 
fast,  as  Kilauea  did,  and  you  have  us,  as  be 
had  his  Swineherd.  We  acknowledge  your 
Prerogative,  for,  being  Kings  ourselves,  sooner 
or  later  we  shall  ask  your  acknowledgment 
of  ours. 

It’s  a  beautiful  thought  to  carry  out  into 
your  daily  life,  that  of  our  necessary  Mutual 
Toleration.  It  ought  to  come  to  you  with  re¬ 
doubled  force  after  reading  this  story. 


A  SAINT’S  HOURS 


By  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 


TN  the  still  cold  before  the  sun, 

Her  Matins.  Her  brothers  and  her  sisters  small 

She  woke,  and  washed  and  dressed  each  one. 


And  through  the  morning  hours  all. 
Tierce.  Singing  above  her  broom  she  stood 

And  swept  the  house  from  hall  to  hall. 


Then  out  she  ran  with  tidings  good. 
Texts.  Across  the  field  and  down  the  lane. 

To  share  them  with  the  neighborhood. 

Four  miles  she  walked,  and  home  again. 
Nones.  To  sit  through  half  the  afternoon, 

.\nd  hear  a  feeble  crone  complain. 

But  when  she  saw  the  rising  moon, 
Vespers.  And  lakes  of  shadow  on  the  hill. 

Her  maiden  dreams  grew  bright  as  noon. 


She  threw  her  pitying  apron  frill 
Benediction.  Over  a  little  trembling  mouse 

When  the  sleek  cat  yawned  on  the  sill. 


In  the  late  hours  and  drowsy  house. 
Compline.  At  last,  too  tired,  beside  her  bed, 

She  fell  asleep — ^her  prayers  half  said. 


IT  was  the  nineteenth  of  December — I 
know  it  was  the  nineteenth,  because  it  was 
one  of  the  glad  days.  There  are  three 
glad  days  in  every  year:  the  days  on  which 
the  children  come  home  from  school  for 
Christmas,  for  Easter,  and  for  the  summer 
holidays.  Also  there  was  a  snow-storm.  I 
remember  that  particularly,  because  of  two 
women  who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  ferry-boat 
as  I  was  coming  over  to  meet  the  children. 
They  were  talking  of  the  weather  (resource¬ 
ful  topic!)  and  they  were  not  taking  it  at  all 
philosophically.  One  of  them  hated  snow — 
she  did  not  see  why  there  had  to  be  any;  it 
made  the  streets  abominable,  and  was  ^  no 
use  to  anyone.  I  had  been  thinking  but  a 
moment  before  what  good  coasting  there 
would  be,  and  I  was  hoping,  furthermore,  that 
it  would  freeze  hard  and  make  skating  for  the 
children! 

Still,  the  snow  question  might  be  an  opwn 
one — certainly  in  the  city  it  d^  little  except 
block  traffic  and  slush  over  the  trousers  or 
petticoats  of  pedestrians.  And  these  women, 
I  reOected,  probably  had  no  children  looking 
out  of  the  car  windows  and  delighting  in  the 
snow,  as  I  knew  mine  were  doing.  Then  I 
heard  a  deep  sigh^  and  the  second  voice  ex¬ 
claimed:  “I  wish  Christmas  was  over!  De¬ 
testable  season/  The  stores  are  a  jam,  and  I 
never  know  what  to  buy  peo{^.  ” 

The  first  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I  am 
not  going  to  bother  about  presents  at  all.  It’s 
too  much  of  a  nuisance.  ” 

“I  agree  with  you!  I  have  told  every  one 
not  to  give  me  anything,  as  I  am  not  going  to 
give  them  anything — ^but  even  so  I  have  a 
discouraging  list.  ” 

“Are  you  going  away  for  the  holidays?” 


“Oh,  I  suppose  I  must  go  to  my  aster’s. 
They  make  a  great  deal  of  Christmas.  Per- 
sonsdly,  I  think  her  children  would  be  far 
better  off  without  it.  They  always  eat  more 
candy  than  is  good  for  them  and  are  sick  the 
next  day.  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“Nowhere.  I  shall  stay  at  home.  My 
daughter  is  going  to  the  Dodds’,  who  are 
opening  their  house  for  the  two  weeks.  Im¬ 
agine  taking  that  trouble!” 

“Oh,  but  my  dear,  that  is  nothing!  The 
Stevenses  have  rented  our  Westchester  house 
just  for  the  holidays.-  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  crazy?” 

By  this  time  the  ferry-boat  had  reached  the 
slip,  and  I  hurried  out  to  secure  a  hansom, 
but  as  I  drove  across  town  I  found  myself 
Vilely  wondering  about  several  things.  Was 
I  getting  dully  old-fashioned  because  Christ¬ 
mas  still  held  enchantment  for  me?  Was  I 
quite  mad  because  I  had  the  day  before  moved 
my  own  household  out  to  the  country  for 
three  weeks?  Was  Christmas  an  old  and 
stupid  custom  that  had  better  be  let  go  its 
way  with  Hallowe’en  and  St.  Valentine’s? 

Full  (A  the  conversation  of  the  two  philis- 
tines — they  were  philistines!  I  will  have  it 
that  they  were — I  neared  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  The  snow  dulled  the 
rumbling  of  vehicles;  the  air  was  filled  with 
those  sounds  that  in  themselves  proclmm  the 
season:  the  bell-reins  that  a  fakir  was  pi¬ 
gling,  the  tin  horns  of  another,  the  squeak  of 
toys,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  elevated, 
the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  scraping  of  a 
snow-shovel. 

“Ten  cents!  Ten  cents,  here  y’are!”  A 
tin  frog  jerked  across  the  sidewalk,  with  a 
vigorous  swinger  of  clubs  threatening  it;  t 
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horseless  conveyance  of  yellow  enamel,  with  still  eagerly,  at  the  clock  signs.  Suddenly  a 

a  driver  in  red  and  blue,  sped  round  and  megaphone  voice  rings  out!  The  chattering 

round,  encircling  all  sorts  of  wiggling  and  groups  are  silenced. 

trundling  and  hopping  objects  displayed  in  a  I  know  that  these  printed  letters  cannot 
dazzling  array — tawdry  perhaps,  but  most  convey  the  effect,  or  the  thrill,  of  that  resonant 
delectable.  Not  even  the  gaunt  girders  of  long-drawn  cry,  “  S-ai-nt  P-au-l’s  Sch-oo-1  on 

the  elevated  could  make  the  street  gloomy  track  number-r  e-leven-n!”"  Then  comes  the 

that  day!  grinding  rumble  of  the  heavy  train  swinging 

At  railroad  stations,  on  ordinary  occasions,  into  the  station,  the  iron  gates  clang  open, 

one  notices  a  hurrying  mass  of  individual  and  the  St.  Paul’s  parents  and  friends  surge 

units,  but  on  such  a  day  as  this  the  station  toward  the  track  named, 

platform  is  the  scene  of  an  impromptu  re-  Almost  at  once  the  megaphone  voice  rings 
ception.  People  nod  and  stop  to  exchange  a  out  again,  “  S-ai-nt  M-ar-k’s  and  P-om-fret 

few  words,  invariably  the  same:  “Waiting  Sch-oo-ls on  tr-rack number-r four-r!!”  The 

for  your  boy?”  or,  “Is  your  boy  at  St.  second  train,  ponderous  and  snorting,  drives 

Mark’s?” — or  Pomfret,  Groton,  St.  Paul’s,  or  its  nose  in  under  the  great  roof,  whose  domed 

one  of  a  half  dozen  others,  as  the  case  may  be.  sounding-board  now  echoes  a  distant  mur- 

Another  difference  that  no  one  could  fail  to  muring  roar — the  school  cry  of  boy’s  voices, 

note  is  the  gladness  in  every  face,  the  emotion  “  St.-Paul’s!  St.-Paul’sl — St.-PauPsH  ” — the 

close  to  the  surface,  the  expectancy  that  is  of  “Rah!  Rah!  Rah!”  growing  louder  as  the  St. 

the  heart  more  than  of  the  mind.  The  Paul’s  boys  come  up  the  passage  on  a  run. 

laughter  is  light  and  easily  produced.  Who  Then  a  new  cheering  is  taken  up,  and  from 

cares  that  the  pavement  of  the  station  is  chill-  the  second  train-way  comes  the  cry  of  “Pom- 

inglycold?  The  women  wrap  their  furs  more  jrell  Pom-jret!  Pom-jretl^'  And  through  the 

tightly  about  them,  the  men  hold  their  hands  lower  gates  pour  the  boys,  the  little  ones  to 

deep  in  their  pK)ckets  and  tap  their  shoes  on  have  their  heads  quickly  lost  to  view  under 

the  flagging.  There  are  sisters  and  aunts  and  arms  and  furs,  as  each  mother  gathers  in  her 

cousins  as  well,  looking  less  continually,  but  own.  The  bigger  ones,  more  casual,  cry. 


IT  WAS  AN  IDEAL  HOUSE  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS 
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“Hello!  Mother, there  you  are!”  But  whether  going?”  I  asked,  and  nearly  all  replied.  “To 
they  greet  us  with  hugs  or  hello’s,  the  joy  the  country!” 

of  the  welcome  makes  one  of  the  glad  days  In  this  expression  is  the  keynote  of  a 
of  our  lives.  growing  change  in  American  social  life.  Of 

For  from  the  time  of  meeting  at  the  tnun,  course  there  were  always  people  who  had 
until  that  other  day,  which  is  not  at  all  joyous  sul>stantial  country  homes,  but  until  recently 
— that  day  when  it  seems  that  all  the  lights  (comparatively  speaking)  city  people  left  town 
have  gone  out,  and  that  the  tide  has  gone  for  three  or  four  months  at  most;  and  the 
down  so  low  that  all  the  sands  are  bleak  and  majority  went  to  summer  resort  hotels.  When 
bare — but  why  write  of  that  when  they  have  the  autumn  came  they  packed  their  trunks 
only  just  come  home!  And  the  last  of  my  sen-  and  returned  to  the  city, 
tence,  anyway,  was  that  the  holidays — every-  Thirty  years  ago  people  were  only  liegin- 

ning  to  have  “summer 

■  cottages.  ”  Those  built 

at  Bar  Harbor  at  that 
period  cost  twenty-five 
hundred  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  apiece! 
Big  houses  they  were, 
too,  so  it  may  be  im¬ 
agined  that  they  were 
not  exactly  suitable  for 
winter.  There  was 
one  chimney,  which 
served  for  the  kitchen 
on  one  side,  and  for  the 
fireplace  in  the  living- 
room  on  the  other. 
There  was  no  cellar, 
but  merely  an  air¬ 
space,  and  the  luxury 
of  one  bathroom,  on 
the  ground  fl(x)r  at 
that,  was  rare.  Most 
people  had  big  wood¬ 
en  tubs  (like  those 
used  for  clothes), 


A  PASSAGE  LIKE  A  LONG 
'  PERGOLA  ENCLOSED 
IN  GLASS. 


hour,  every  minute,  We  must  su 

every  second,  ought  to  .  ■  »  grown  very  p 

be  glad !  ,  r;"  "  ‘ ^ 

The  first  words  of  “■  years,  for  t 

my  youngest  were:  ’ttSMl  jieo^le  who  t 

“Where  are  we  to  JOpwjr  in  just  such 

spend  Christmas?  In  Jlf* t  m-  shacks,  or 

town?”  with  peacock 

“  No,  ”  I  answered.  “  In  the  country.  ”  and  cattails,  now  live  in  great  stone 

“Oh,  gee;  that’s  great!”  At  least  what  my  houses  with  decorations  taken  bod 

son’s  phrase  lacked  in  distinction  was  made  palaces  abroad  and  filled  with  objec 
up  for  in  enthusiasm.  ~  Other  boys  that  I  knew  splendor  that  it  would  seem  impossil 
came  up  to  shake  hands.  “Where  are  you  genii  of  Aladdin’s  lamp,  given  the  tr 


GREAT  HOUSES  WITH  DECORATIONS  TA 

the  world  to  choose  from,  to  add  a  single 
touch.  And  with  the  evolution  in  our  “sum¬ 
mer  cottages”  has  come  a  change  in  our  di- 
^sion  of  seasons.  We  now  spend  six  months 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
open  the  town  house  for  only  three  or  four 
months. 

Still,  the  Christmas  country  house-party 
(which  seems  to  lie  a  phase  of  to-day)  did 
exist  twenty  years  ago.  At  least,  I  can  re¬ 
member  Christmas  at  a  certain  very  big  house 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  a  brick  and 
frame  building  with  verandas  enclosed  by 
glass  and  an  enormous  hall,  and  with  the 
biggest  fireplace  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  dining-room  had  high-backed  chairs  that 
seemed  to  stand  in  solemn  military  file 
against  the  wainscot,  and  on  the  table,  I  re¬ 
member,  were  pink  fluted  finger  bowls  of  a 
fine  riblied  glass.  And  there  were  hot-house 
grapes  and  marrons  d^guisis  and  iced  cakes, 
which  Thompson,  the  butler,  used  to  save  for 
us  children  when  we  had  supper  in  the 
schoolroom. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  each  after¬ 
noon  train  brought  to  this  house  a  new  group 
of  cousins.  It  was  a  four-mile  drive  from 
the  station,  and  we  children  were  crowded 


EN  BODILY  OUT  OF  PALACES  ABROAD. 

into  a  sleigh,  with  innumerable  express-boxes 
packed  around,  underneath,  and  on  top  of  us! 
The  sound  of  the  sleigh-bells,  and  the  long 
white  road  up  the  hills,  our  own  noisy  chat¬ 
ter,  and  our  speculations  as  to  what  could 
be  in  this  and  that  particularly  delightful 
looking  package — are  the  impressions  that  I 
keep  most  vividly  in  mind.  In  the  huge  hall 
great  Christmas  logs  blazed — probably  they 
blazed  every  afternoon,  but  those  especial 
logs  in  that  especial  fireplace  are  indissolubly 
connected  in  my  mind  with  Santa  Claus 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

Our  stockings  were  hung  on  a  cord 
stretched  across  that  high  chimney,  so  high 
that  we  taller  ones  had  to  lift  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  up.  Their  eager  but  incompetent  baby 
fingers  always  softly  pushed  the  pin  all 
crooked — and  then  we  had  to  pin  it  for  them. 
And  then,  standing  as  close  to  the  fire  as  they 
were  let,  they  looked  wistfully  up  the  yawning 
space,  a  good  three  by  five  feet — oh,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Santa  Claus  could  get  down 
that  chimney  all  right.  We  were  all  sent  to 
bed  early — No  wonder! 

For  the  preparations  below  were  in  every 
way  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  young 
persons  blinking  and  listening,  and  a  few 


OUF.STS  AT  SOME  OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  HOUSE-PARTIES  GO  “  SCOOTERINC.." 


^  of  them  whispering  in 

twos,  above. 

Vy  }  It  was  an  ideal  house 

f  Santa  Claus,  and  I 

■  remember  sitting  on 

\  the  window-sill  one 
^  night  with  a  cousin, 
who  could  no  more 

111  \  look- 

Kl.  ingout  across  the  gleam- 

^  ing  fields,  white  under 

the  winter  stars.  We 
both  gazed  long  over  the  billowing  hills  for  a 
iught  of  the  sleigh — driver,  reindeer,  and  all. 
We  were  not  such  little  children,  either — but 
with  such  a  moonlit  scene  spread  before  us,  it 
took  very  little  imagination  to  hear  the  sleigh- 
bells  and  the  hoof-beats  on  the  roof.  In  the 
morning  there  were  queerly  lumpy  stockings 
and  piles  of  presents.  Such  presents  as  they 
were,  too!  And  then  came  the  sleighing  to  a 
small  country  church,  and  the  mid-day 
dinner,  and  the  long  afternoon  skating  and 
coasting. 

I  remember  one  Christmas,  though,  when 
there  was  no  snow.  W’e  were  quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  until  some  one 
suggested  coasting  down-stairs  on  tea-trays. 


Have  you  never  tobogganed  down  a  good 
long  flight  of  steps  on  a  japanned  tin  tray? 
Try  it! 

At  dusk  they  lighted  the  tree  in  the  stable. 
There  was  another  smaller  one  at  the  house 
later,  but  the  big  one  was  for  the  children  in 
the  village,  to  each  of  whom  w’ere  given  two 
presents,  one  of  clothing,  and  one  a  toy,  be¬ 
sides  nuts,  oranges,  and  candy.  I  remember 
the  array  of  dolls  and  tool-chests,  tin  kitchens 
and  grocery-stores,  go-carts  and  skates  piled 
along  one  side  of  the  hames.s-room;  the  other 
side  was  equally  heaped  with  caps,  gloves, 
mufflers,  and  jackets.  The  smell  of  woolen 
things  and  of  the  tin  and  paint  of  the  toys  to 
this  day  is  almost  as  strongly  associated  with 
my  thought  of  Christmas  as  is  the  aromatic 
spruce. 

Now  there  are  country  houses  innumerable 
far  more  pretentious  than  the  one  described. 
A  dinner  to-day  with  twenty  guests  would 
seem  poorly  served  with  only  a  butler  and 
one  footman,  assisted  by  the  parlor  maid! 
Good  old  Thompson,  who  used  to  save 
us  dessert,  would  certainly  look  antiquated 
were  he  to  appear  between  the  portieres 
of  a  modem  drawing-room  in  loose-fitting 
clothes  and  white  cotton  gloves,  to  an- 
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nounce  urbanely  that  “dinner  is  served.” 

In  a  way  I  rather  miss  those  white  cotton 
gloves  that  Thompson  and  James,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  wore;  just  as  I  miss  other  old-fashioned 
customs,  such  as  the  guests’  stopping  for  then- 
candles  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  robbed  us  of  that  quaintly  charm¬ 
ing  procession  of  men  and  women  up  the 
stairs  of  a  great  country  house,  each  carrying 
a  lighted  candle.  In  the  house  on  the  Sound 
there  used  also  to  be  enameled  canisters  of 
hot  water  placed  on  the  wide  glass  tops  of  the 
washstands  before  luncheon  and  dinner;  and 
in  the  morning  a  tin  tub,  painted,  like  the  can¬ 
isters,  to  match  the  wall-paper,  was  brought 
in  and  filled  with  water  either  hot  or  cold. 
Nothing  ever  has  been  invented  that  was  more 
uncondortable  than  a  “hat  tub,”  and  the 
private  bathroom  that  every  guest  at  a  great 
house  now  takes  as  a  matter  of  course  is  a 
luxury  we  would  not  dispense  with;  yet  it  is 
true  that  there  is  lacking  in  our  modem  serv-- 
ice  a  certain  personal  attentiveness  that  the 
older  had. 

To-day,  visiting  in  a  big  country  house 
is  like  stopping  in  a  hotel.  Your  name  is 


A  year  or  two  ago  we  spent  Christmas  in 
one  of  those  country  houses  that  represent 
the  last  word  in  modem  luxury,  though,  in¬ 
congruously  enough,  they  are  still  called 
“  cottages.  ” 

We  did  not  arrive  until  noon  on  Christmas 
day.  It  was  a  sparkling  day  of  sun  and  ' 

stillness,  with  the  boughs  of  the  evergreens 
weighed  down  to  the  breaking  point  with 
snow,  and  rocks  and  gullies  barely  indicated 
under  the  deep  quilt  of  white.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  snow,  we  found  at  the  station  many 
more  motors  than  sleighs.  At  least  a  dozen 
big  gasoline  cars  were  chugging  their  chained 
tires  through  the  drifts.  In  the  bend  of  the 
road  a  few  deer  stood  immovable  and  tawny 
among  the  brown  tree-stems. 

We  reached  the  house  at  about  half  past 
twelve.  It  was  a  pile  of  white  granite  that 
glistened  in  the  morning  sunlight  like  the 
snow  that  padded  every  slope  and  ledge.  The 
entrance  hall  was  of  white  marble,  and  two 
footmen  in  plush  and  px)wdered  hair  stood  by 
the  open  door.  Our  host  and  hostess — the 
latter  just  coming  down-stairs  for  the  first 
time  that  morning — hailed  us  with  the  usual 


COUNTRY  HOUSES  THAT  REPRESENT  THE  LAST  WORD  IN  MODERN  LUXURY  ARE, 
INCONGRUOUSLY  ENOUGH,  STILL  CALLED  “  COTTAGES.” 


written  on  the  outside  of  your  door,  and  this 
seems  to  furnish  the  household  with  about 
the  only  clue  to  your  identity.  Over  the  elec¬ 
tric-bells  are  printed  lists  showing  what  will 
be  the  results  of  various  numbers  of  rings. 


“Merry  Christmas.”  Other  guests,  who 
had  come  earlier  in  the  holidays,  and  were 
now  gradually  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance,  joined  in  the  greetings.  A 
few  of  the  younger  ones  had  been 
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furnish  special  amusements?  In  this  partic¬ 
ular  home  we  traversed  a  long  gallery,  which 
leads  into  the  “riding-ring,”  a  tan-bark- 
^  _  covered  enclosure,  two  hundred  feet  square, 

roofed  with  glass,  which  they  use  for  indoor 
riding  and  jumping  in  bad  weather.  They 
sometimes  use  it  also  for  polo  practice,  though 
small  for  a  game. 

corridor  crosses  one  end  of  the  ring,  and 
iB  '•  beyond  that  i"  the  entrance  to  a  long  building 

1  stories  in  which  there  is  nothing  but 

■  1  j  ^  guest  rooms.  The  house  is  run  in  ever)’  way 

*  b  va  ^  hotel;  each  bedroom,  furnished  in  ma- 

^  hogany  and  chintz,  has  its  adjoining  bath  and 

a  room  for  the  visiting  mdd  or  valet,  and  one 
or  two  have  sitting-rooms.  At  right  angles  to 
the  guest  quarters  and  occupying  a  second 
side  of  the  riding-ring,  like  an  ell,  comes  a  big 
billiard  and  lounging  room,  then  the  swim- 
'  ming-pool,  which  is  forty  feet  long  and  sunk 
in  a  broad  white  marble  floor,  and  furnished 
^  like  a  conserv’atory,  with  parrots  and  other 

-  birds  among  the  palm-trees,  with  fountains, 

- - -  and  long  low  divans  upholstered  in  white 

lYs  AND  GIRLS  WERE  ALL  AT  rubber.  There  are  also  Turkish  and  Rus- 

THE  TOBOGGAN-SLIDE.  baths,  and  a  Swedish  masseur  and  mas- 

was  skating  on  the  river.  One  seuse  are  in  attendance.  Adjoining  the  pool 

had  been  skeeing,  another  had  is  the  gymnasium — as  perfect,  except  in  size, 

hoeing,  and  another  group  had  as  any  at  our  colleges.  Then  there  are 

ig.  But  the  older  women  were  racquet  and  squash  courts,  an  indoor  tennis 

ooms,  and  court,  and  an  artificial 

who  had  skating-pond, 

rereloung-  We  had  barely  time 

loking  and  to  find  our  rooms,  turn 

papers.  around,  and  go 

told  that  luncheon.  There  was 

?ere  in  the  ^  nothing  very  sugges- 

were  given  m.  \  r  '  Christmas  at 

:rs.  From  meal,  excepting 

y  of  the  decorations 

there  was  of  holly  and  mistletoe, 

ike  a  long  After  luncheon  we 

iclosed  in  g  |  all  took  care  of  our- 

ed  to  the  ^  selves.  There  was 

properly  -  everything  conceivable 

;  palaestra.  ,  to  do,  l^th  indoors 

the  V  and  out,  therefore 

1 'the  mod-  host  and  hostess’s  duty 

ended.  On 

considered  particular  day  nearly 

o  provide  every  one  agreed  that 

food,  lodg-  the  weather  was  too 

good  com-  heavenly  to  stay  in- 

it  for  want  doors.  Most  of  us 

named  that  F  went  out,  the  women 

feel  it  in-  essence  of  the  spirit  of  christuas  is  to  short,  rough  counter 
K)n  them  to  be  found  in  this  low-roofed  farmhouse.  clothes,  the  men  in 
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TOO  HEAVENLY  TO  STAY  INDOORS. 


knickerbockers.  A  few  looked  dubiously  at 
the  snow-drifts  and  gradually  settled  around 
the  bridge-table.  The  girls  and  boys  were  all 
to  be  found  at  the  toboggan-slide  oron  the  long 
hill  that  gives  one  a  coast  of  a  good  fast  mile 
stretch.  I  found  myself  “hitching”  with  my 
own  children  before  my  second  protest  was 
more  than  weakly  framed,  and  the  sport  con¬ 
tinued  uninterrupted  till  tea  time.  It  was  too 
far  to  go  back  to  the  house,  so  most  of  us 
stopped  at  the  near-by  country  club,  merely 
to  snatch  a  piece  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and 


then  dashed  out  again  to  skate  until  time  to  go 
home  and  dress  for  dinner. 

They  were  a  trampy  looking  lot  of  people 
that  trooped  through  the  guest  corridors;  to 
reappear  an  hour  later,  metamorphosed  into 
butterflies!  Sweaters  and  short  woolen  skirts 
had  been  changed  for  low-cut  dresses  of  satin 
or  elaborate  gauze;  diamond  and  pearl  col¬ 
lars  had  taken  the  place  of  fur  boas.  Across 
the  tracks  that  had  been  left  by  wet  galoshes 
trailed  bespangled  trains.  And  with  the  change 
of  clothes  came  a  perceptible  change  in  man- 
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ner,  a  certain  ceremoniousness  that  belongs  to 
the  dinner  hour.  The  picture  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  headed  by  the  host  with  the  lady  of 
honor  on  his  arm,  entering  the  dining-room, 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  these  same 
people  swinging,  striding,  sauntering  into  the 
same  room  for  lunch.  As  a  special  conces¬ 
sion  to  Christmas  the  boys  who  had  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  sailor  to  Eton  suits,  and  the  girls 
who  were  old  enough  to  wear  their  bows  at  the 


back  of  their  heads,  instead  of  on  top,  came 
to  the  table.  But  they  were  a  demure  little 
group,  and  sat  unnoticed  by  most  of  the 
grown  people. 

In  the  center  of  the  table,  which  was  a 
huge  circle,  was  a  Christmas  tree.  And 
besides  its  trimming  of  glittering  ornaments 
one  could  discern  small,  neatly  tied  packages 
in  among  the  diminutive  electric  globes  that 
are  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
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wax  candle.  Also  there  was  a  toy  or  an  ap¬ 
propriate  trifle  at  the  plate  of  each  guest,  and 
with  some  of  these  there  were  verses.  And  if 
they  were  personal — even  very  personal — 
nol^y  cared. 

Some  of  the  guests  were  important  per¬ 
sonages.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  particu¬ 
larly  imposing  lady  who  had  a  crown  of 
diamonds  surmounting  her  elaborate  head¬ 
dress  of  snow  white  hair.  She  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  foremost  statesmen,  and  next  to 
her  was  a  portly  gentleman  whose  fringe  of 
hair  (what  was  left  of  it)  was  as  white  as  her 
own.  He  is  quite  a  somebody,  this  gentle¬ 
man,  and  wears  on  his  coat  lapel  a  little  red 
ribbon  given  him  by  a  foreign  republic.  Do 
you  think  their  conversation  was  remarkable 
for  its  brilliancy?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  The  lady 
had  a  rubber  frog  which  she  was  hopping 
across  the  table-cloth,  and  the  gentleman — he 
was  portly,  remember — had  a  little  pet-dog 
^collar  with  a  lot  of  tiny  bells  on  it,  and  he  was 
shaking  the  bells  and  laughing  in  delight  at 
the  verse  that  he  had  found  pinned  on  the 
collar: 

“  Run  and  skip  and  jump  a  bit 
And  then  perhaps  this  belt  will  fit.” 

At  dessert  the  host  rose  and  made  a  Christ¬ 
mas  speech.  It  was  a  very  nice  speech,  mak¬ 
ing  up  in  spirit  for  what  it  lacked  in  diction, 
and  every  one  was  in  a  beautiful  humor  and 
every  one  applauded  and  looked  pleased — 
especially  the  children.  And  then  the  host 
took  the  presents  off  the  tree,  which  was  set 
on  a  stand  with  a  swivel  so  that  he  could  turn 
it  around  to  reach  them.  They  were  small 
personal  things  of  gold,  set  with  semi-precious 
stones.  Sleeve  buttons,  waistcoat  buttons, 
gold  pencils,  parasol  handles,  fans,  and  gold 
chatelaine  trinkets  were  some  of  the  things,  I 
remember. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  dance.  The  big 
hall  was  cleared  and  musicians  arrived.  Au¬ 
tomobiles  and  sleigh-omnibuses  brought 
guests  from  other  houses  and  dinner  parties. 
It  happened,  however,  to  be  a  glorious 
moonlight  night.  Some  boy  or  some  girl  made 
a  suggestion—and  that  was  enough.  Ga¬ 
loshes  went  on  over  satin  slippers,  long  fur 
coats  over  pinned-up  trains,  and  half  of  the 
younger  people  piled  out-of-doors!  Every 
now  and  then  a  group  returned  to  dance  a  few 
times  around  the  room  in  fur  coats  and  then 
dash  out  again.  “Why  dance?”  said  one. 
“  We  can  dance  in  town  as  well  as  here.  The 


coasting  is  wonderful  to-night  I  ”  “  It’s  simply 
great,  ”  cried  the  whole  chorus,  and  they  were 
off. 

Whether  the  house  be  such  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  or  whether  it  be  a  small  frame  cottage, 
the  households  grouped  around  a  country 
club  spend  Christmas  in  much  the  same  way. 
From  the  smaller  houses  the  guests  go  to 
dinner  at  the  bigger  ones  or  at  the  club-house. 
.After  dinner  they  dance,  or  if  the  night  is  fine 
they  go  out  again.  In  the  country  clubs  as 
well  as  in  private  houses,  the  muricians  play 
on  clear  Christm^  nights  to  a  half-empty 
ball-room;  and  the  Christmas  dance,  instead 
of  being  a  conventional  ball-room  picture,  is 
likely  to  present  a  conglomerate  effect  of  men 
and  girls  in  outdoor  clothes,  who  come  in  from 
time  to  time  and  dance  merely  to  get  warm 
before  going  back  to  the  slide  or  the  ice.  As 
for  the  majority  of  the  older  people,  they 
spend  .Christmas  night  just  as  they  spend 
every  other:  playing  bridge. 

With  these  pictures  of  country  houses  in 
mind  there  is  one  other  picture  that  comes 
quite  as  clearly  before  me,  and  though  it  is 
not  one  of  wealth  and  extravagance  I  am 
saving  the  description,  like  the  plums  in  the 
cake,  for  last. 

It  is  a  picture  of  a  farmhouse,  long  and  low 
and  painted  white,  with  green  shutters,  and 
the  little  front  porch  stands  but  a  few  feet 
back  from  the  roadside.  It  has  many  coun¬ 
terparts  scattered  all  through  the  country. 
The  rooms  are  low — so  low  that  a  tall  man, 
standing,  may  with  ease  lay  his  palms  on  the 
ceiling.  The  floors  are  of  wide,  knotty 
boards  distinctly  undulating  from  half  a 
century’s  warp. 

This  particular  house  shelters  a  large 
family — so  large  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  father’s  earnings.  W'ithin,  there 
is  a  certain  homelike  effect  of  comfort  which 
at  first  sight  might  suggest  ease,  especially  in 
the  living-room,  with  its  red  walls,  its  well- 
filled  book-shelves,  and  its  cheery  open  fire. 
And,  should  you  arrive  at  tea  time,  there  is 
even  a  hint  of  luxury  in  the  brightly  shining 
massiveness  of  the  silver  tea-service. 

But  if  you  go  farther  than  the  first  impres¬ 
sion,  you  soon  become  aware  of  the  need  of 
many,  many  things.  Put  your  hands  out  on 
the  rep  sofa  and'  you  touch  the  spiral  of  a 
spring  that  has  pushed  through  all  the  pad¬ 
ding  to  the  outer  covering!  The  furniture 
edges  are  all  worn  quite  away.  The  carpet  is 
through  in  great  brown  places,  as  a  desert  is 
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pictured  on  a  map.  The  furniture  coverings 
are  as  much  darned  as  the  stockings  of  the 
small  girls  and  boys.  Neatness,  care,  thrift, 
but  privation  greet  you  on  every  side. 

Yet  one  Christmas  that  I  spent  there  was 
the  brightest,  the  merriest,  the  happiest  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  known  many  Christmases 
in  the  splendid  old  house  on  the  Sound,  I  have 
spent  others  in  such  houses  as  the  great  one 
that  I  have  just  described,  I  have  spent  some 
in  the  city  as  well,  where  every  gift  that  can 
be  imagined  was  showered  in  golden  profu¬ 
sion,  but  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
— without  which  it  is  like  any  one  of  the  other 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days — is  surely 
to  be  found  in  this  low-roofed  farmhouse  that 
contains  “The  Little  House  of  Joy.” 

Up  in  the  mother’s  room  is  kept  a  tin  bank. 
In  shape  it  is  square,  painted  like  a  house, 
with  a  red  tin  roof,  and  a  wide  tin  chimney 
through  which  the  pennies  (and  they  are 
pennies,  generally)  are  dropped.  They  call 
this  money  box  “The  Little  House  of  Joy,” 
for  in  it  is  saved  the  fund  that  gives  the  family 
at  least  one  day  of  gladness  out  of  a  long  gray 
year.  ‘Every  {jenny  they  can  spare  goes  into 
the  little  house.  Every  time  any  luck  comes 
their  way,  every  time  anything  good  happjens, 
they  put  a  little  money  into  the  fund.  Then 
at  Christmas  it  is  all  taken  out,  carefully 
coimted  and  divided,  each  taking  his  share 
to  buy  his  Christmas  gifts. 

Whether  it  is  the  name  they  have  given  to 
their  savings-bank, or  whether  the  name  of  the 
bank  has  itself  grown  out  of  the  custom,  there 
is  one  unbreakable  family  tradition — that  the 
little  house  shall  bring  complete,  unalloyed 
joy.  On  their  “  one  day  ”  the  father  straight¬ 
ens  his  stooping  shoulders,  and  the  mother’s 
look  of  care  vanishes  with  the  Christmas 
dawn.  It  is  their  day  of  days,  to  which  they 
look  forward,  and  upxjn  which  they  afterward 
look  back,  as  the  jewel  set  in  the  dull  metal  of 
the  ring  of  the  year.  Every  small  present, 
bought  after  long,  whis{)ered,  mysterious  con- 
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ferences,  is  wrapjjed  and  wrap{)ed  to  be  dis¬ 
guised  as  much  as  {xjssible,  and  each  is  slowly 
unwrap{)ed  by  the  receiver,  all  with  a  delight 
as  keen  as  though  the  bit  of  twine  and  paper 
held  the  magic  purse,  at  the  very  least. 

And  like  the  big  house  on  the  Sound,  this 
little  one  has  also  its  tree,  to  which  are  in¬ 
vited  the  children  of  the  village.  To  be  sure, 
they  cannot  ask  very  many,  and  only  the 
little  ones.  Neither  do  they  stand  on  one  side 
and  hand  out  gifts  for  which  the  children  bob 
their  curtsies  in  embarrassment,  presently 
scuttling  away,  still  shy.  The  family  soon 
make  their  guests  at  home,  as  they  romp 
through  follow-my-leader,  hide-and-seek,  and 
blindman’s  buff.  And  when  the  tree  is  lighted 
it  is  a  close-swom  fraternity  that  gathers 
around  the  glittering  cone,  singing,  not  dirg- 
ing,  the  Christmas  hymns. 

You  who  read  this  may  think  their  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  their  Christmas  festival  slim  and 
meager;  but  you  forget  the  gift  that  is  the 
chiefest  in  their  little  house — the  gift  of  joy. 
Whatever  your  estate  may  be,  if  your  Christ¬ 
mas  has  been  as  glad  as  theirs,  then  you  do 
not  need  sympathy.  Let  sympathy  be  rather 
for  those,  if  there  are  such,  who,  having 
everything,  have  nothing. 

The  two  women  on  the  ferry'  and  all  like 
them  can  spwnd  their  Christmas  by  them¬ 
selves;  they  can  play  solitaire  or  bridge,  or 
take  a  nap  and  get  over  the  day  as  best  they 
may.  To  those  who  don’t  love  children,  who 
feel  no  thrill  at  the  thought  of  small,  white- 
robed,  bare-footed  figures,  still  warm  and 
pink  from  their  cribs,  tip-toeing  through  the 
dark,  quiet  house  with  soft,  hushed  breath  and 
starry  eyes,  to  see  if  Santa  Claus  has  really 
come! — to  those,  I  say,  to  whom  the  children’s 
saint  is  merely  a  delusion,  it  matters  little  where 
they  s{)end  the  children’s  day.  They  are 
blind,  they  are  deaf — worse,  they  are  empty- 
hearted,  for  they  have  never  known  the  pass¬ 
word  to  “The  Little  House  of  Joy” — which 
is:  “Merry  Christmas!” 
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The  movement  toward  democracy  is 
world-wide  and  tidal.  It  has  gone  on 
for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and 
invaded  every  home  of  white  men.  Even 
seventy  odd  years  ago  Sydney  Smith  could 
liken  its  opponents  to  Dame  Partington  trying 
to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom.  It 
may  be  dammed  for  a  decade;  for  a  lifetime, 
never.  Universal  suffrage,  confesses  a  critic, 
“  has  the  majesty  of  doom.  ”  Race  is  no  bar¬ 
rier  to  it.  Yesterday  it  was  English,  or 
Danes,  or  Germans  that  made  the  great  stride 
forward.  To-day  it  is  Japanese,  Persians, 
Turks.  To-morrow  it  may  be  Hindoos,  or 
Chinese,  or  Burmans.  Even  the  “change¬ 
less  East”  thrills  with  the  electric  impulse, 
and  presently  for  a  sample  of  “  Oriental  ” 
government  we  shall  need  to  look  to  Zanzibar 
or  Borneo. 

Universal  and  irresistible  as  it  is,  this  rise  of 
the  peoples  is  no  mysterious  fiat  of  Destiny. 
It  is  the  outworking  of  certain  causes.  The 
causes  being  there,  the  thing  had  to  come. 
We  look  for  the  democratic  trend  to  continue, 
only  bet^ause  the  forces  that  have  made  for 
democracy  persist,  and  are  being  aided  by 
new  forces.  To  be  sure,  we  can  see  only  to 
the  crest  of  the  next  ridge.  Is  there  a  Valley 
of  Shadow  beyond ?  Who  knows?  The  con¬ 
junctions  of  to-morrow  may  conspire  to  bring 
on  an  eclipse  of  the  common  man.  But  the 
future  of  the  undistinguished  many,  so  jar  as 
we  can  peer  into  it,  is  brighter  than  the  past. 

Socially,  democracy  insists  that  the  grading 
of  folks  on  the  basis  of  birth  or  rank  or  calling 
or  cash  is  coarse  and  barbaric.  It  does  not 
deny  that  men  are  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
in  relative  worth.  But  it  wants  men  rated, 
not  by  place  or  trappings,  but  by  essential 
things — wisdom,  character,  efficiency.  The 
application  of  these  higher  standards  always 
humbles  the  exalted  few,  and  gives  more 
dignity  and  consideration  to  the  busy  people 
who  make  the  world  go  round. 


Politically,  democracy  means  the  sover¬ 
eignty,  not  of  the  average  man — who  is  a 
rather  narrow,  short-sighted,  muddle-headed 
creature — but  of  a  matured  public  opinion,  a 
very  different  thing.  “  One  man,  one  vote” 
does  not  make  Sambo  equal  to  Socrates  in 
the  state,  for  the  balloting  but  registers  a 
public  opinion.  In  the  forming  of  this  opin¬ 
ion  the  sage  has  a  million  times  the  weight  of 
the  field  hand.  With  modem  facilities  for 
mind  influencing  mind,  democracy,  at  its  best, 
substitutes  the  direction  of  the  recognized 
moral  and  intellectual  ilUe  for  the  rule  of  the 
strong,  the  rich,  or  the  privileged. 

The  general  causes  of  democracy  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  by  Americans,  bwause  so 
much  of  our  own  democracy  roots  in  a  single 
unique  condition,  namely,  access  to  free  land. 
Think  of  the  bracing  and  equalizing  influence 
of  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  a  vast  public 
domain  to  actual  settlers!  Is  it  any  wonder 
the  spirit  of  equality  grew  up  out  of  recur¬ 
rent  frontier  conditions  and  spread  eastward  ? 
But  now,  alas,  free  land  is  gone,  and  hence¬ 
forth  our  fate  will  be  that  of  transatlantic 
societies.  If  men  are  cheapening  there,  they 
will  cheapen  here.  If  the  people  win  here,  it 
will  be  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  win 
in  Switzerland  or  Finland. 

What  are  these  reasons  ? 

One  is  that  light  is  flooding  the  social  deeps. 
In  1800,  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  United 
Stales  had  had  eighty-two  days  of  schooling. 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  this  sort  in  mind 
when  he  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
and  shouted,  “  The  people,  sir,  the  people  is  a 
great  beast!”  So  did  Roger  Sherman  when  he 
said,  ‘  The  people  immediately  should  have  as 
little  to  do  as  may  be  about  government.  ”  So 
did  Elbridge  Gerry  when  he  declared  dem¬ 
ocracy  to  be  the  worst  of  all  political  evils. 
So  did  John  Adams  when  he  demanded  a 
separate  representation  for  “  the  rich  and  the 
well-bom.”  Hence  they  joined  to  interpose  an 
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electoral  college  between  the  people  and  the 
presidency,  and  the  legislatures  between  the 
people  and  the  Sen&te.  In  1900,  the  average 
American  had  had  1,046  days  of  schooling — 
more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  his 
great-grandfather — yet  Hamilton’s  sneer  is 
still  flung  at  him,  and  he  is  held  unfit  to 
choose  a  United  States  senator  or  pass  upon 
an  act  of  his  legislature! 

The  fact  is,  the  common  p)eople  are  no 
longer  “masses,”  nor  do  they  behave  like 
nK)bs.  They  have  broken  up  into  individuals. 
There  is  no  real  likeness  between  a  deliberate 
referendum  vote  in  sparsely  settled  Oregon 
and  the  offhand,  tumultuous  decision  of  six 
thousand  Athenians  met  in  their  agora. 
Heavy  Tories  dub  this  “the  era  of  crowds”; 
but  that  is  just  what  it  is  not.  For  crowds 
and  mental  epidemics  go  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  Russia,  to  the  Orient.  Ours  is  tkr  era  of 
publics.  Between  the  rule  of  the  mob  and 
the  sovereignty  of  public  opinion  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world,  for  the  one  en¬ 
thrones  the  worst  selves  of  the  people,  the 
other  their  best  selves.  Nevertheless,  privi¬ 
lege  screams  the  old  taunts,  and  hurls  at  the 
pondered  public  opinion  of  to-day  the  worn 
epithets  of  the  crowd  psychologists — “hys¬ 
teria,”  “frenzy,”  “delusion,”  “fanaticism,” 
“clamor,”  and  “impulse.” 

SOAP  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Soap  and  water  are  befriending  democracy. 
Of  the  personal  habits  of  the  masses  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  less  said  the 
better.  The  followers  of- Jack  Cade  and 
Rienzi  were,  literally,"  the  Great  Unwashed.” 
A  gentleman  had  some  excuse  for  crying 
“Faugh!”  and  holding  his  civet-scented  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  his  nose.  The  common  people 
lost  quickly  the  respect  of  those  of  their 
number  who  had  won  through  to  cleanliness 
and  refinement.  “Good  breeding”  referred 
to  baths  rather  than  to  manners.  When, 
sixty  years  ago,  street-cars  were  introduced, 
it  was  predicted  that  no  gentleman  could 
endure  to  ride  in  them. 

How  is  it  now  ?  The  street-car  is  so  popular 
with  all  classes  that  the  cab  can  hardly  find  a 
foothold.  Besides  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  private  bath-tub — thanks  to  cheap  city 
water — the  cities  have  been  installing  munici¬ 
pal  baths.  Last  year  thirty-four  American 
cities  supplied  more  than  eighteen  million  free 
baths.  And  the  movement  is  in  its  infancy, 
if  we  consider  what  England  and  Germany 


are  doing.  The  effect  will  be  the  narrowing 
of  the  esthetic  space  between  those  with 
social  position  and  those  without.  Class  dis¬ 
tinctions  will  count  for  less  when  they  turn 
merely  on  whether  you  have  an  automobile, 
or  keep  a  servant,  or  dress  for  dinner. 

NON-PARTIZAN  REUGION 

On  the  walls  of  old  Roumanian  churches 
are  to  be  seen  frescos  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
in  which  kings,  nobles,  and  bishops  are  being 
led  off  to  hell,  while  St.  Peter  welcomes  a 
throng  of  peasants  to  paradise.  This  con¬ 
soling  prospect  of  redress  was  a  soporific  that 
kept  the  people  quiet  while  they  were  shorn. 

The  earlier  prayer-book  of  the  English 
Church  defines  “duty  toward  my  neighbor” 
as  including  “  to  order  myself  lowly  and  rev¬ 
erently  to  ^  my  betters.  ”  No  wonder  the 
titled  rake  surmised,  “God  will  think  twice 
before  he  damns  a  person  of  quality!”  To¬ 
day,  through  his  twenty  thousand  village 
“popes,  ”  the  Czar  can  drug  his  peasants  with 
the  story  that  the  St.  Petersburg  massacre 
was  worked  up  by  Japanese  spies.  Without 
the  enlivening  prick  of  competition,  a  cen¬ 
tralized  ecclesiastical  machine  at  last  betrays 
the  people  to  the  Powers  that  Be.  The  re¬ 
ligion  a  hierarchy  ladles  out  to  its  dupes  is 
chloroform.  How  cheering,  then,  is  the  fact 
that  many  Western  peoples  have  already 
escaped  the  grip  of  centralized  churches,  and 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  ever  again 
falling  under  priestly  dictation.  In  all  the 
forenoon  lands,  the  end  of  clericalism  is  in 
right.  Religion,  of  course,  will  live,  but  not 
as  a  prop  to  the  authority  of  a  dominating 
class. 

That  scarcity  enhances  value  is  as  true  of 
human  beings  as  it  is  of  fancy  stock  or  fast 
horses.  Now,  there  are  signs  that  folks  will 
soon  cease  to  be  a  glut  in  the  market.  In 
what  time  a  babe  grows  to  manhood,  the 
birth-rate  of  Italy  has  fallen  a  tenth,  of  Hun¬ 
gary  an  eighth,  of  Germany  and  Holland  a 
seventh,  of  France  and  Scotland  a  rixth,  of 
England  a  fifth.  But  not  from  hard  times, 
mark  you.  For  why  should  the  baby  crop 
of  Australasia  have  shrunk  a  third?  Why  1 
should  the  proportion  of  children  among  1 

Americans  have  fallen  a  quarter  in  forty  j 

years?  No  symptom  of  pressure,  this,  but  of  j 
release — release  of  women  from  the  home  ; 
“sphere,”  of  wives  from  the  yoke  of  hus¬ 
bands,  of  married  couples  from  the  injunction 
to  “increase  and  multiply.”  The  unlooked-  ^ 
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for  promptness  with  which  the  millions  have 
developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter  of  family  bids  us  hope  for  a  Golden 
Age  when  the  specter  of  overpopulation  will 
be  laid  forever. 

Tell  a  Celestial  gentleman  of  a  myriad  of 
Chinese  wiped  out  by  plague  or  flood,  and  you 
get  the  bland  comment,  “Plenty  Chinamen 
kft!”  Such  contempt  is  natural  wherever 
overbreeding  has  cheapened  humanity.  In 
the  teeming  Orient  common  people  seem  as 
little  considered  as  clay  pigeons  at  the  shoot¬ 
ing  traps.  Being  a  grasshopper  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  the  individual  ends  by  being  a  grass¬ 
hopper  in  his  own  eyes.  Hence,  in  the  East,  • 
pessimistic  religion,  crouching  obedience  to 
rulers,  wifely  submission,  subordination  of 
self  to  family  or  community,  frivolous  sui¬ 
cide,  meager  philanthropy.  The  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  already  the  re^on  of  dear  men; 
with  a  slackening  output  of  babies,  human 
beings  will  become  still  dearer.  The  Black 
Death,  by  sweeping  away  a  third  of  the 
English  people  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so 
en^ced  a  man’s  worth  that  serfdom  came 
to  an  end.  On  the  same  principle,  a  lighter 
birth-rate  will  give  the  common  people*  not 
only  more  economic  value,  but  also  more 
social  and  political  value. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  LEISURE 

The  let-up  in  the  struggle  for  food  and  the 
springing  up  of  a  population  of  iron  slaves — 
the  machines — ^to  do  man’s  bidding,  hold  out 
the  promise  of  a  broader  margin  of  leisure 
for  all.  Few  realize  how  much  the  political 
nullity  of  the  masses  has  been  due  to  tbeir  in¬ 
tense  preoccupation  with  the  stem  task  of 
earning  a  living.  Of  necessity,  they  have 
been  too  engrossed  with  their  work  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  common  weal.  But  who 
can  doubt  that,  ere’  long,  all  elements  in 
society  will  have  time  to  read,  to  think,  to 
consult  together,  to  organize?  This  cannot 
but  make  them  abler  to  win  and  to  retain 
political  power.  Popular  intelligence  has 
always  proven  an  embarrassment  to  ruling 
class^,  and  they  throw  what  obstacles  they 
can  in  the  way  of  it. 

Moreover,  it  takes  leisure,  and  well-em¬ 
ployed  leisure,  to  fit  the  plain  people  success¬ 
fully  to  take  part  in  government.  The  ap¬ 
palling  cmdeness  of  their  ideas  has  again  and 
again  defeated  well-meant  attempts  to  give  a 
larger  share  of  control  to  the  workers.  Unless 
such  have  a  margin  of  free  time,  the  words  of 
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Jesus  ben  Sirach  are  as  tme  to-day  as  when 
they  were  written: 

“  The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure; 

And  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become 
wise. 

How  shall  he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plow, 

That  glorieth  in  the  shaft  al  the  goad. 

That  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  with  their 
labors. 

And  whose  discourse  is  of  the  stock  of  bulls  ? 

He  will  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows; 

And  his  wakefulness  is  to  give  his  heifers  their 
fodder. 

So  b  every  artificer  and  workmaster  .  .  . 

So  b  the  smith  sitting  by  the  anvil  .  .  . 

So  b  the  potter  sitting  at  hb  work  .  .  «  . 

All  these  put  their  trust  in  their  hands; 

And  each  becometh  wise  in  hb  own  work ".  .  . 

They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the 
people  .  . 

The  coming  rule  of  the  functional  people 
will  therefore  be  warranted,  not  by  their  pres¬ 
ent  wisdom,  but  by  the  intelligence  they  are 
likely  to  acquire  when  they  have  conquered 
for  themselves  a  fair  share  of  the  leisure  made 
possible  by  man’s  new  mastery  of  the  forces 
of  nature. 

Science  is  helping,  in  its  way,  to  break 
down  the  claim  of  a  particular  class  to  act  for 
the  rest.  A  century  ago  a  German  apologist 
for  aristocracy  made  the  point  that  peasant 
and  noble  are  not  at  all  the  same  in  bodily 
organization.  They  look  alike,  but  a  chemi¬ 
cal  examination  would  show  an  immense 
difference  between  them.  The  clodhopper 
is  merely  a  lump  of  organized  potato,  able  to 
move  itself  and  assimilate  more  potato.  But 
the  noble  is  made  out  of  delicate  viands — 
pheasants,  truffles,  and  the  like.  In  nerve 
and  brain,  therefore,  prince  and  commoner 
are  of  different  clay. 

To-day  Science  scoffs  at  such  a  foundation 
for  caste. 

THE  FETISH  OF  HEREDITY 

So  is  it  with  the  notion  of  heredity  to  which 
a  privileged  class  apf)eals.  Aristocracy  predi¬ 
cates  its  superiority  on  the  theory  that  the 
founder  of  a  line  hands  down  his  capacity 
undiminished  to  his  descendants.  Biology 
shows  that  this  original  surplus  of  brains  is 
by  marriage  halved  in  each  generation;  that 
extraordinary  ability  cannot  be  transmitted 
far,  because  the  older  race-heredity  keeps 
pulling  one’s  descendants  down  toward  the 

*EccIesUsticus,  xxxviii.  The  i^sage  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full. 
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race  mean;  that  among  the  pri\ileged  the 
fools  and  weaklings  are  not  winnowed  out,  as 
they  are  among  plain  people,  but  propagate 
their  kind  unhindered. 

Still,  for  all  it  pricks  certain  pink  balloons 
of  pretension,  let  us  own  frankly  that  Science 
can  be  twisted  to  the  support  of  plutocratic 
arrogance.  Darwinism  strips  the  common¬ 
place  man  of  the  dignity  that  attached  to  him 
as  a  son  of  God  and,  morecH-er,  gives  the  suc¬ 
cessful  a  chance  to  parade  themselves  as  the 
fittest. 

Art  has  been  getting  nearer  the  people. 
The  poet  or  playwright  no  longer  eats  out  of 
a  royal  or  ducal  hand.  The  painter  is  not  a 
courtier,  like  Rubens  or  Lely.  Artists  are 
finding  inspiration  in  the  pathos,  fidelity,  or 
courage  of  peasants,  fishermen,  miners,  or 
iron-workers.  After  Millet,  Israels,  Meunier, 
Repin,  and  Vereshtchagin,  painters  will  hardly 
be  content  to  take  their  themes  from  the  pag¬ 
eant,  the  ball-room,  or  the  fox-hunt.  After 
Hugo,  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Hauptmann,  and  Hardy, 
imaginative  writers  are  not  likely  to  accept  the 
feudal  stigma  on  labor,  nor  to  echo  the  sneer 
of  Renan:  “The  masses  do  not  count,  are  a 
mere  bulk  of  raw  material  out  of  which,  drop 
by  drop,  the  essence  is  extracted.  ” 

The  needs  of  discipline  make  army  and 
navy  hotbeds  of  caste  feeling,  of  contempt  for 
the  cinl,  or  at  least  for  the  industrial,  popu¬ 
lation.  In  view  of  the  Juggernaut  of  Euro¬ 
pean  militarism,  we  Americans  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  should  have  to  multiply  our 
navy  by  seven  to  make  it  bulk  among  us  as 
the  navy  bulks  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany, 
one  man  in  thirty  is  in  barracks,  being  drill^ 
into  deference  and  obedience;  in  the  United 
States,  one  man  in  three  hundred.  We 
should  need  to  multiply  our  army  by  ten  to 
have  overbearing  officers  knocking  their  men 
about  and  running  civilians  through  with 
their  swords,  as  in  Germany. 

The  newspaper  cartoon  is  a  democrat. 
Some  day  the  inventor  of  it  will  rank  with 
Gutenberg,  for  in  enlightening  the  people  on 
public  affairs  it  is  to  red  ink  and  capitals  what 
the  arc-light  is  to  the  tallow  dip.  Give  it 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  growing  failure  of 
the  bosses  to  hoodwink  the  voters.  It  is  like 
the  Greek  fire  that  saved  civilization  from  the 
Turks.  Lie?  Of  course  the  machine,  too, 
can  launch  its  cartoons,  but  a  false  cartoon 
is  like  a  wet  rocket.  It  does  not  go  off. 

Some,  I  know,  will  pooh-pooh  my  showing. 
“  You  are  behind  the  times,  ”  I  hear  them  say. 
“  Actually  the  trend  is  all  the  other  way.  How 


about  the  rule  of  Big  Business  in  Americaa 
cities  and  states?  Have  not  special  interests, 
working  through  party  machines,  made  self- 
government  a  fiction  ?  And  if  democracy  has 
become  a  sham  in  the  house  of  its  guardians, 
what  hope  is  there  for  it  elsewhere  ?  ” 

No.  What  has  lieen  lost  is  not  democracy, 
but  certain  fruits  of  democracy.  The  in¬ 
terests  have  their  way  only  because  they  work 
in  the  dark — always  in  the  dark.  They  con¬ 
trive  to  f«»c>l  enough  of  the  people  enough  of 
the  time.  There  is  robbery  by  the  mailed 
fist,  and  robbery  by  the  lithe  hand.  The 
feudal  classes  spoiled  the  people  like  a  I'ront 
de  Boeuf,  the  corporations  to-day  filch  from 
us  like  Fagin.  The  plain  people  here  are  not 
weak,  as  they  are  in  Russia,  in  India,  in 
South  America.  They  are  strong,  but  they 
have  not  been  taking  notice — that  is  all.  They 
have  been  too  sure,  too  careless,  too  trusting. 
But  it  will  not  take  generations  of  slow  up¬ 
building  to  put  the  people  again  at  the  helm. 
Ring  the.  tocsin  a  few  years,  and  we  shall  see 
who  is  master. 

Is  it,  then,  all  plain  sailing  for  the  common 
people? 

In  this  country  the  thronging  in  from  the 
backward,  benighted  lands  hurts  socially  the 
calling  and  circles  that  the  immigrants  enter. 
Their  habits  cause  Americans  to  shrink  from 
them  as  from  a  lower  caste.  Their  helpless¬ 
ness  invites  oppression.  Certain  official 
brutalities  peculiar  to  us — white  |)eonage, 
police  clubbing,  the  “  sweat-box,  ”  the  “  thud 
degree,  ”  the  connct-lease  system — got  their 
start  in  the  abuse  of  the  friendless  alien. 
Their  wage-cutting,  “scabbing,”  and  strike¬ 
breaking  foment  >'iolence,  which  leads  to  the 
ready  bayonet,  state  constabularies,  and  the 
denial  of  home  rule  to  cities.  Their  political 
crudeness  brings  reproach  on  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions.  Their  clannishness  delivers  them 
to  the  shrewd  boss  who  gives  them  “repre¬ 
sentation”  on  his  ticket.  Finally,  our  in¬ 
creasing  diversity  in  blood  and  tradition,  by 
permitting  race  prejudice  to  be  played  upon, 
divides  and  weakens  the  people  in  their  fight 
for  self-government. 

Nor  is  this  all. 

The  startling  inequalities  of  wealth  that 
have  sprung  up  in  a  generation  threaten  to 
establish  class  distinctions  hostile  to  denwc- 
racy.  For  the  tendency  of  such  abysmal  ^ 
contrasts  is  thus:  The  ultra-rich  vie  in  a-  i 
travs^ance.  The  spectacle  of  their  baronial 
estates,  princely  houses,  liveried  lack^  j 
Sybaritic  luxury,  and  elaborate  ostentatkt 
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infects  even  the  worthy  with  the  worship  of 
wealth.  Success  comes  to  be  measured  by  the 
sheer  cash  standard.  The  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious  realize  it,  and  shape  their  course  ac¬ 
cordingly.  People  fall  apart  into  as  many 
social  groups  as  there  are  styles  of  living,  and 
forget  how  to  meet  their  fellows  on  the  level. 
The  rule  is,  snobbishness  toward  those  below 
you,  and*  toadyism  toward  those  above  you. 
The  rich  are  gangrened  with  pride,  the  poor 
with  envy.  There  is  no  longer  a  public 
opinion,  there  are  only  clashing  class  opin¬ 
ions.  Honest  labor  is  felt  to  be  more  dis¬ 
graceful  than  mean  parasitism.  The  toiling 
millions  cease  to  respected,  even  by 
theoLselves.  The  upper  classes  claim  and 
are  conceded  the  right  to  lead,  finally  the 
right  to  govern. 

Such  would  be  the  course  of  the  malady. 
Unless  democracy  mends  the  distribution  of 
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wealth,'the  mal-distribution  of  wealth  will  end 
denaocracy. 

And  yet — summing  up — the  balance  in¬ 
clines  in  favor  of  democracy.  The  forces  on 
its  side  reach  deeper;  they  are  civilizational. 
The  swarming  in  of  low-grade  immigrants 
and  the  mal-distribution  of  wealth  are  man¬ 
ageable  things.  They  can  be,  in  fact  else¬ 
where  have  been,  successfully  dealt  with  by 
organized  society.  They  are  matters  for 
statesmanship.  So  it  is  more  likely  that 
democracy  will  cut  the  roots  of  privilege  than 
that  privilege  will  cut  the  roots  of  democracy. 

Let  the  half-stifled  muck-raker,  the  falter¬ 
ing  soldier  of  the  common  good,  the  down¬ 
hearted  reformer  leave  his  trench  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  climb  to  the  hilltop  that  looks  out  on 
all  the  peoples  and  on  all  the  forces  of  the  age. 

He  will  see  that  “the  lips  of  the  morning 
are  reddening”! 


THE  TALE-BEARER 

By  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 

lllustratioiu  by  Emlen  McConnell 


There  can  be  but  two  persons  in  the 
world  who  understand  the  true  cause 
of  Elise  Havelock’s  illness.  And  of 
these  only  one  believes  fully  and  persistently 
that  she  will  recover.  Her  youth,  her  sound¬ 
ness,  the  quality  of  her  temperament,  have 
from  the  first  bwn  sufficient  encouragement 
for  my  own  faith.  It  is  true  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  have  in  their  vague  way  agreed  with  me; 
but  their  solemn  prophecies  are  perhaps  of 
no  great  value  when  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  know — or  so  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  who  am  become  the 
guardian  of  so  many  secrets — the  precise  na¬ 
ture  of  the  poor  child’s  ordeal.  “A  nervous 
shock”  was  the  shibboleth  sufficient  for  them 
to  work  upon.  Later,  perhaps,  if  she  fails  to 
get  well,  we  may  be  obUged —  But  expert  as 
they  are,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be 
through  their  agency  that  Elise  will  make 
her  way  back  to  life. 

For  us  two,  who  miserably  know,  and  who 
have,  because  she  would  have  wished  it, 
withheld  our  knowledge,  there  may  some 
day  come  to  be  a  certain  assuagement  in 
the  certainty  that  the  thing  was  unprevent- 


able — that  it  stealthily  wound  its  serpen¬ 
tine  way  beneath  our  fastnesses  and  then 
suddenly  raised  its  monstrous  shape.  But 
at  present  we  cannot  disentangle  the  degree 
of  our  folly  or  misdoing.  The  horror  is 
still  too  new.  Elise  is  still  too  pitiful  a 
sufiferer. 

Yet  it  is  only  three  months  ago  that  I  be¬ 
lieved  I  saw  the  girl’s  appointed  path  stretch¬ 
ing  throughout  the  len^h  of  her  days  serene 
and  starlit.  The  very  delight  that  one  had 
in  her  lay  in  her  belonging  to  the  pleasant 
average  of  young  womanhood,  in  having  so 
little  of  the  bizarre,  the  uncertain.  There 
had  never  been  the  lea.st  shade  of  anxiety  in 
the  unofficial  guardianship  her  mother  had 
bequeathed  me.  Even  her  circumscriptions 
invested  her,  I  was  always  secretly  aware, 
with  a  really  profound  ^gnificance.  For  I 
knew  that  it  was  she,  ignorant,  conservative, 
and  adorable,  for  whom,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  novels  are  written  and  plays  produced; 
for  whom  fashions  (rf  every  sort  are  made 
and  unmade;  for  the  exercise  of  whose  moral 
faculties  philanthropies  are  devised — that  she 
was,  in  short,  the  national  touchstone  of 
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sentiment  and  taste  and  an  arbiter  no  less 
reliable  because  unconscious  of  her  function. 
All  this  was  Elise,  three  months  ago — when 
she  had  not  learned  unhappiness  and  when 
there  had  lately  been  revealed  to  her,  in 
Max  Liscomb,  an  object  for  her  unreserved 
idolatry. 

This  romance  had  suffered  the  less  oppo¬ 
sition  from  me  in  that  I  had  been  from  the 
first  so  ready  to  give  my  own  friendship  to 
young  Liscomb.  We  had  met  him  a  year 
previous,  in  some  rather  casual  fashion,  on 
his  return  from  several  years  spent  in  South 
America,  where  he  had  built  bridges  and  un- 
demuned  mountains  in  a  climate  where  it  is 
exhausting  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  book  and 
where  the  slave-holding  theory  seems  the 
only  reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
life.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  had 
at  last  been  obliged,  we  learned,  either  to 
succumb  to  the  tropic  heat  or  to  flee  from  it; 
and  he  had  therefore  joined  a  firm  of  en¬ 
gineers  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Liscomb  had  lived  in  India  and  in  China; 
there  was  scarcely  a  country  of  the  East  of 
which  he  had  not -at  least  a  first-hand  im¬ 
pression;  he  knew  his  own  trade  thoroughly 
and  many  other  things  almost  as  well,  and 
his  life  among  diverse  peoples  had  given  him 
a  flexibility  that  to  my  mind  pleasantly  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  from  the  American  that 
passes  too  mechanically  from  college  into 
some  inelastic  profession. 

All  men  liked  Max  Liscomb;  women  liked 
him  even  better.  Yet  no  sooner  did  he 
encounter  little  Elise  Havelock  than  he  fell 
simple-heartedly  in  love  with  her,  and  with 
full  consciousness,  he  once  told  me,  of  what 
he  was  about.  He  had  seen,  in  the  rather 
unwholesome  life  of  hot  countries,  so  many 
dingy,  sophisticated  women;  he  knew  so 
well  the  spell  they  laboriously  exerted,  with 
their  too  zealously  powdered  faces  and  their 
ghastly  animation,  like  a  sck  horse  that  has 
been  whipped  to  a  gallop,  and  their  horrible 
capacity  for  understanding  unlovely  allusions 
— and  for  making  them.  He  had  seen  so 
many  of  them  and  for  so  long.  Didn’t  that 
explain,  he  asked  me,  if  indeed  so  natural  a 
thing  needed  explanation,  his  devotion  to 
Elise  ?  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  did. 

Max  had  charming  ways  with  older  wom¬ 
en.  But  although  his  methods  of  pleasing 
were  of  so  highly  flattering  an  order,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  rather  from  instinct  than  from 
calculated  intention  that  he  laid  a  delicate, 
appraiang  finger  on  unconfessed  entbudasms 


and  then  disinterestedly  set  to  work  to  feed 
them.  I  remember  that  I  had  not  talked 
with  him  more  than  twice  before  he  discov¬ 
ered  my  own  obsession.  It  was  his,  too,  he 
said,  in  a  milder  measure,  for  he  had  rather 
less  than  I,  it  appeared,  of  a  certain  psychic 
sensitiveness  which  I  had  always  been  rather 
too  fond  of  developing  and  exploiting. 

Stimulated  by  my  own  nimbleness  in 
dancing  to  and  fro  across  the  threshold  of 
the  occult,  I  had  come  to  have  a  pas.sionale 
desire  not  only  to  know  the  unknown,  but  to 
know  it  through  the  medium  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  wizardry.  My  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
was  not  for  parlor  psychology.  If  I  could 
not  myself  become  super-sentient  to  the 
highest  degree,  it  was  my  constant  hunger  to 
learn  how  genuine  virtuosity  was  exhibited, 
how  excursions  into  other-dimensional  being 
were  conducted.  My  own  little  experiments, 
although  they  had  been  ranked  by  more 
learned  investigators  as  rather  neat  “cases,” 
were  far  from  contenting  me.  Max  Lb- 
comb’s  tales  of  those  Eastern  countries 
where  the  tangible  b  less  obtrusive  and  the 
borderland  more  accessible  were  therefore  a 
peculiar  satisfaction;  and  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  Max’s  talk  of  crystal  gazing  that 
first  excited  my  interest  in  this  picturesque 
pastime,  as  it  was  also  he  who,  when  my 
birthday  arrived,  sent  me  the  most  beautiful 
crystal  he  could  find — a  solid  sphere  of  light 
it  looked  to  be,  as  I  first  tore  open  the  wrap 
pings  and  saw  it,  like  some  magically  con¬ 
served  bubble,  within  its  deep  black-velvet 
case. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Elise, 
with  her  sweet  habit  of  attentiveness,  to  omit 
an  anniversary  of  mine,  and  five  minutes 
after  I  had  first  looked  at  my  new  treasure 
she  was,  in  fact,  announced.  An  impulse 
for  which  I  am  now  partly  able  to  account 
led  me  hastily  to  put  the  crystal  out  of  sight. 
Max  and  I,  as  it  happened,  had  seldom 
spoken  of  psychic  matters  before  Elise,  and 
even  then  our  talk  had  aroused  but  the 
scantiest  interest  on  her  part.  Her  fresh 
impulses  were  toward  concrete,  daytime 
things;  her  tastes  were  wholesomely  clear  of 
the  crepuscular.  Still,  my  stealthy  action 
made  me  feel  uncomfortably  disingenuous  as 
I  accepted  her  own  gift  to  me  and  listened 
to  her  always  engaging  chatter — chatter  that 
would  sooner  or  later  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
subject  of  Max  himself.  We  were  still  short 
of  that  fruitful  topic  when  some  one  of  the 
rites  of  her  rather  elaborate  little  life  sum- 
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moned  tny  punctual  godchild  in  another  di¬ 
rection.  But  even  after  our  farewells  were 
done,  a  familiar  eagerness  in  her  face  told 
me  (rf  an  unsaid  something  that  she  was  too 
guileless  to  leave  unsaid. 

“Max  was  to  have  sent  you  something — 
it  didn’t  come,  then  ?’’  her  innocent  curiosity 
disclosed  itself. 

I  saw  that  I  had  been  stupidly  secretive. 
“Yes,  it  came.” 

And  I  told  her,  with  what  now  seemed  a 
most  ungraceful  tardiness,  of  the  crystal  ball. 
In  an  instant  the  eagerness  had  flowed  from 
her  suddenly  blank  and  empty  face.  I  sup¬ 
posed  she  did  not  understand,  and  set  forth 
an  explanation  as  to  crystal  gazing,  its  diffi¬ 
culties  and  delights.  She  did  not  look  at  me 
while  I  spoke,  and  when  I  had  finished  she 
said,  in  a  very  low  voice: 

“Why  did  he  give  you  such  a  dreadful 
thing?” 

“Dreadful?  But  you  haven’t  under¬ 
stood - ” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  it  is  like,”  she  pro¬ 
tested,  with  a  forced  little  smile.  “What  all 
such  things  are  like — crystals  and  mirrors 
and  still  pools  of  water.  I  hate  them,  with 
their  dark  smiles  and  secrets.  They  make 
me  ill  and  afraid — so  dreadfully  afraid.” 

It  seemed  to  me,  I  remember,  that  this, 
coming  from  Elise,  was  the  most  extraordi- 
naiy  speech  that  I  had  ever  heard.  The 
girl  had  always  been  so  admirably  devoid  of 
“nerves.”  I  pressed  her  to  explain. 

“But  every  one  must  feel  it,”  she  said,  a 
little  petulantly.  “  Or  I  had  supposed  every 
one  did.  Only  it  isn’t  the  sdh  of  thing  one 
speaks  of.  It’s  too  creepy.” 

We  spoke  promptly  of  other  things,  and  I 
drove  the  whiteness  from  her  face  with  a 
glass  of  wine ;  but  the  disturbed  l(X)k  was  not 
gone  from  her  eyes  when  she  went  away. 

Never  before,  since  she  was  bom,  had  my 
thoughts  of  Elise  been  other  than  placid  and 
comfortable.  One  of  my  deepest  reasons  for 
lamenting  her  mother’s  death  had  always 
been  that  Elise  could  have  so  well  played 
the  self-adaptive,  filial  part.  She  had  no 
likeness  to  the  obstreperous  changelings  that 
modem  daughters  so  often  are.  She  was 
bom  to  smile,  to  soothe,  to  minister.  And 
now  I  was  to  find  myself  unappeasably  har¬ 
assed  by  the  memory  of  her  sudden  strange¬ 
ness.  Had  her  soul  hidden  chambers  after 
all?  Or  was  her  dislike  for  the  crystal 
merely  one  of  those  psychological  eccentrici¬ 
ties  that  have  their  place  in  classifications,  and 


that  humanly  we  do  well  to  put  aside  and 
forget  ? 

For  distraction  I  took  out  the  crystal  itself, 
arranged  it  in  a  favorable  light,  and  pre¬ 
sented  my  gaze  for  the  visions  that  I  was 
confident  had  been  for  years  awaiting  me. 
The  room  was  quiet,  the  light  steady;  but 
the  crystal  was  brilliantly  blank.  It  was  my 
disturbed  mind  that  was  the  obstacle,  I  told 
myself.  With  all  my  might  I  tried  to  forget 
EUse,  to  make  my  mind  void  and  receptive; 
and  again  I  waited  for  the  symbol  to  float 
before  me.  Yet  the  crj-stal  gave  me  nothing. 
Its  reticent  surface  was  like  some  low-lidded, 
dissembling  face.  What  it  mysteriously 
knew  it  could  as  mysteriously  withhold. 

Over  the  telephone  Elise  repeatedly  as¬ 
sured  me,  though  with  an  obvious  fear  lest  I 
revert  to  the  subject  of  her  disturbance  that 
morning,  that  she  felt  entirely  well.  And  I 
did  not  see  her  again  until,  some  days  later, 
she  and  Max  came  in  together.  My  note 
about  the  crystal,  although  profusely  appre¬ 
ciative,  had  still  been  somewhat  indefinite, 
and,  as  I  might  have  foreseen,  our  friend 
promptly  burst  forth  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
my  success  as  a  magician.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  confess,  with  an  uneasy  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Elise  haunting  everj’  word,  that  my 
gazing  had  been  humiliatingly  futile.  The 
thing  had  remained,  I  told  him,  as  clear  and 
unrevealing  as  a  window-pane.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  njy  visions.  .And  I  tried  to 
talk  of  something  else. 

When  he  further  suggested  that  I  bring  it 
out,  I  knew  that  Elise  had  told  him  nothing. 
Feeling  that  I  must  protect  her,  I  protested, 
in  feeble  embarrassment,  that  we  were  all  in 
too  every-day  a  mood — that  it  would  bore 
Elise — that —  .And  when  he  insisted,  I  de¬ 
manded  at  last  of  my  godchild: 

“Why  haven’t  you  told  Max  that  you - ” 

“  Oh,  that  was  only  a  bit  of  silliness,”  she 
interrupted  with  surprising  calmness.  “Do 
bring  it  out,  Tante.” 

The  mid-aftemoon  light  was,  I  was 
obliged  to  admit,  entirely  favorable.  I 
]jlaced  a  low  table  beneath  one  of  my  high 
windows  and  arranged  the  crystal  in  its  black 
case  so  that  it  was  within  a  sort  of  luminous 
shadow.  Then  I  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  it 
and  directed  Max,  since  he  had  made  the  re¬ 
quest,  to  play  wizard.  But  not  many  min¬ 
utes  passed  before  he  rose  impatiently. 

“Now  I  understand  why  you  saw  nothing,” 
he  said  lightly,  but  chagrined,  I  knew,  as  I 
had  been.  “There  is  nothing  there  to  see. 
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It’s  out  of  order — needs  oiling  or  repairing,” 

“We’ll  defer  it,  then,”  I  said,  relieved, 
“and  have  our  tea.” 

“Not  yet,”  he  begged.  “Elise,  you  must 
look,  now.” 

“  If  you  like.  Max,”  she  agreed,  with  what 
seemed  to  me 
an  almost  im¬ 
becile  docility. 

Three  days 
before  she  had 
been  unable 
to  bear  the 
mention, 
even,  of  the 
crystal.  1 1 
was  plain  that 
she  did  not 
wish  Max  to 
know  of  this. 

I  hesitated 
whether  defi¬ 
nitely  to  for-  i 
bid  her  look- 
ingin  the  ball. 

The  strain 
upon  her 
might  be 
harmful;  o  n 
the  other 
hand,  the 
effect  of  acon- 
quered  fancy 
might  b  e 
wholesome. 

And  of  course 
it  could  safely 
b  e  assumed 
that  she  would 
see  nothing 
when  Max 
and  I  had 
failed.  That 
was  rather  a 
pity,  too,  i  t 
occurred  t  o 
me  —  t  h  e 

child’s  future  ^ 

wassounmys- 
terious.  One 

could  evoke  ^  impulse  led  me  hastily  t< 
for  o  n  e - 

self,  from  a  glance  at  her,  the  beautiful,  rosy, 
domestic  visions  that  would  float  within  the 
ciystal  if  Elise  had  but  the  gift  to  see  them. 

I  decided  to  say  nothing.  Elise  went 
bravely  to  her  seat  by  the  table,  then  looked 


AN  IMPULSE  LED  ME  HASTILY  TO  PUT  THE  CRYSTAL  OUT  OF  SIGHT. 


back  at  us.  “I  want  Max  to  stand  here  by 
me,”  she  said,  “while  I  am  looking.” 

Max  sprang  to  perform  this -highly  agree¬ 
able  service,  while  I  moved  silently  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where,  through  the  half 
open  curtains,  I  anxiously  watched  Elise’s 

straight 
young  back. 
Though  it 
seemed 
long,  it  could 
scarcely 
have  been 
a  minute, 
I  think,  be¬ 
fore  she 
made  an  odd, 
frigh  tened 
sound. 

“  Ah— you 
see  some¬ 
thing?”  Max 
demanded 
eagerly. 

“No — hut 
it  isn’t  bright 
any  more. 
It’s  getting 
white— cloudy 
— as  if  some- 
body  had 
pour^  in  a 
little  milk.” 

Max  turn¬ 
ed  sharply 
and  looked 
me.  We  both 
recognized,  of 
course,  the 
first  stage  of 
the  crystal 
vision. 

“That’s 
good,”  he  as¬ 
sured  her. 
“Now  look 
hard  and  tell 

•  see.’ 

In  a  second 

PUT  THE  CRYSTAL  OUT  OF  SIGHT.  niOre,  Oh,  I 

do  see  some¬ 
thing!”  she  exclaimed.  “But  wait — don’t 
ask  me  yet.” 

We  waited  in  a  resounding  silence.  Per¬ 
haps  five  minutes  passed.  I  dared  not  take 
my  eyes  from  Elise  for  already  1  was  filled 
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with  terror.  For  there  before  our  eyes  the 
uncanny  thing  had  tom  her  from  us,  had 
brought  about  just  that  ^  detachment  from 
the  dear  and  the  familiar  that  I  know  she 
must  always  secretly  have  dreaded.  When, 
suddenly,  she  turned  away,  she  seemed  to 
droop  with  exhaustion  and  there  was  a  strange 
sense  of  distance  in  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  if  I  could  have  held  it!”  she  faintly 
said,  with  a  vagueness  of  expression  most  un¬ 
like  herself.  “  If  I  could  have  waited  till  the 
light  came!” 

“Yes,  yes — tell  us  all  of  it,”  we  implored 
her. 

“  It  isn’t  as  if  I  had  seen  a  picture.  It  is 
more  as  if  I  had  been  there,  in  that  hot, 
moist  place.  It  was  not  a  place  that  I  had 
ever  seen  before,  but  some  far-off  country. 
At  first  it  was  very  dark,  and  I  felt  the  sky 
that  was  near  and  soft  with  a  few  bright 
stars.  Then  there  came  a  faint  suggestion 
of  light,  and  I  saw  thick-growing  trees  with 
broad  dark  leaves.  And  I  had  such  a  strong 
impression  of  heat,  and  of  faint  sounds,  even. 
Then  beyond  the  trees  I  saw  a  queer  little 
house  made  of  h'ght  round  sticks  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  roof.  Each  moment,  you  see,  it 
grew  lighter,  and  I  knew  that  soon,  for  I 
seemed  so  near,  I  should  be  able  to  look  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  house.  I  could  dimly 
make  out  the  shap)e  of  the  windows — there 
seemed  to  be  no  glass  in  them.  And  I 
waited — and  the  shadows  cleared — and  it 
was  almost  light  enough — and  then — I  lost 
it!  The  crystal  was  clear  again.  Oh,  what 
could  have  been  in  that  house?  I  must 
know!” 

Elise  was  so  excited  that  I  dared  not  ad¬ 
mit  my  interest  in  her  story,  and  Max,  too, 
was  silent. 

“My  dear,  it  must  have  been  your  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  photograph,”  I  remarked 
blandly. 

“It  was  not  that.”  She  did  not  waver. 
“I’ve  so  seldom  looked  at  that  sort  of  pho¬ 
tograph — and  this  wasn’t  like  anything 
you’ve  shown  me,  was  it.  Max?” 

“No,”  Max  Liscomb  answered.  I  felt 
that  he  shared  my  anxiety. 

“At  least  it’s  a  good  example,”  I  threw  in 
glibly,  “  of  the  way  in  which  our  imagination 
proceeds  constructively  from  trifles  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  amuse  ourselves  with  this  sort 
of  thing.  We  see  something  entirely  usual, 
as  you  have  done,  Elise,  a  house,  a  rock,  a 
face,  and  then  we  pitifully  set  to  work  to 
make  a  story  out  of  it  and  to  put  ourselves 


in  the  story.  Why,  if  we  took  as  much 
trouble  to  account  for  our  dreams,  we  should 
none  of  us  do  anything  else  all  day  long.” 

“This  wasn’t  like  a  dream,”  Elise  insisted 
firmly.  “I  can  never  forget  it.  I  almost 
know  how  they  smelled,  those  rank  green 
things — and  in  just  a  minute  more  I  should 
have  seen  everything.” 

It  was  useless  to  try  to  persuade  her  away 
from  her  experience;  she  was  too  deeply  sunk 
in  it.  We  talked  of  nothing  else  that  night 

I  found  that  I  was  not  surprised,  that  I 
had  perhaps  secretly  expected  her,  when, 
early  the  next  morning,  Elise  came  back 
alone. 

“  You  must  let  me  look  in  the  crystal  again, 
Tante,”  she  began  immediately.  “I  have 
thought  of  it  all  night.  If  you  could  know 
how  horrible  it  was  to  have  it  snatched  from 
me  so!” 

I  tried  to  scold  her  gently  for  indulging  an 
entirely  baseless  curiosity.  But  she  gravely 
interrupted  me. 

“It’s  not  curiosity.  It’s  a  horrible  sense 
of  certainty.  There  is  such  a  house,  and 
there  is  something  going  on  inside  of  it  that 
I  must  see.  Something  that  it  concerns  me 
to  see.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  her 
the  only  opportunity  within  my  power  to  set 
her  mind  at  rest.  Secretly  I  felt  almost  no 
less  sure  than  she  that  the  house  in  the  crys¬ 
tal  had  significance.  But  I  was  equally  sure 
that  no  vision  connected  with  Elise  could 
hold  anything  unpleasant,  and  that  her  alarm 
arose  from  her  curious  antipathy  to  the  crys¬ 
tal  itself.  If  it  was  an  actual  house  that  she 
saw,  I  knew  that  something  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  and  commonplace  must  1^  going  on  in¬ 
side  of  it — bread  being  baked  or  a  baby  being 
rocked  to  sleep. 

Her  vision  needed  but  the  lightest  sum¬ 
mons.  She  called  promptly  to  me. 

“It’s  here  again.  .  .  .  But  such  a 
dark,  sticky  night.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  it’s 
lighter  now — and  here  is  the  little  house.  It 
feels  so  intimate,  so  lived  in.  There  are 
chairs  and  cushions  on  the  veranda,  but  I 
can’t  see  them  plainly.  .  .  .  Oh,  Tante, 
it’s  as  if  I  were  a  thief,  trying  to  steal  into  a 
place  where  I  don’t  belong.  It’s  dreadful, 
it’s  shocking,  but  I  must  look  inside.  I 
must.  Oh,  now,  now — no.  Oh,  horrible! 
It’s  gone!” 

And  she  came,  as  she  had  never  done  be¬ 
fore  in  her  life,  to  throw  herself  in  my  arms 
and  weep.  When  she  was  soothed  a  little  I 
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pleaded  with  het*.  Dalliance  with  what  b 
called  the  occult  was  a  matter,  I  urged  upon 
her,  requiring  much  discretion.  It  was  not 
unusual  that  in  the  case  of  certain  delicate 
organizations  experiments  had  precisely  the 
effect  that  they  had  proved  to  have  upon  her. 
It  was  only  the  part  of  common  sense  to  drop 
the  thing  utterly;  her  instinctive  dislike  of  the 
crystal  was  the  guide  for  her  to  follow.  Yet 
I  knew  that  had  I  been  in  my  godchild’s 
place  such  copious  advice  as  I  offered  would 
have  had  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  me 
as  it  had  upon  her.  That  is  to  say,  she  came 
again  the  next  day,  and  with  the  same  result. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  a  certain  suspicion, 
perhaps  rather  tardily,  sprang  up  in  me — a 
suspicion  that  there  might  be  a  better  reason 
than  we  knew  for  the  pitiful  frenzy  with 
which  Elise  pursued  the  house  in  the  jungle, 
or  wherever  it  might  b6.  Might  it  not  be 
that  Max — ?  But  had  he  known  anything 
of  such  a  house  he  would  have  spoken  when 
Elise  first  described  it.  Without  doubt  he 
would  have  spoken,  unless —  I  did  not  en¬ 
courage  the  thought  that  followed. 

It  happened  that  the  next  evening  they 
were  both  to  dine  with  me.  We  were  all 
constr^ned  during  dinner,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Max,  that  most  devoted  of 
lovers,  should  have  been,  because  of  our  poor 
Elise,  the  most  perturbed  of  any.  Promptly 
as  we  finished  our  coffee  Elise  determin^ly 
said: 

“Tante,  now  that  Max  is  here,  I  must  look 
once  more  in  the  crystal.  I  want  him  to 
stand  beside  me,  as  he  did  on  that  first  day.” 

“Oh,  not  again,  Elise,”  I  pleaded,  and 
Max  almost  harshly  echoed  me. 

But  Elise,  who  had  always  been  so  pliant, 
was  deafly,  blindly  insistent  with  her  de¬ 
mand.  I  looked  at  her,  changed  and  fever¬ 
ish,  at  Max,  silent  and  rigid,  and  wondered 
what  this  evil  was  that  a  mere  transparent 
stone  had  brought  upon  us.  She  agreed 
finally  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  brought  out  the  crystal. 

The  half  hour  that  followed  I  can  scarcely 
even  now  bring  myself  to  put  in  words.  We 
all  felt  that  our  suspense  had  leached  its 
climax.  A  portentous  silence,  I  remember, 
had  seized  us — a  silence  that  was  not  re¬ 
lieved  until  Elise  began  to  breathe  in  short 
gasps  as  though  each  minute  brought  a 
fresh  alarm  to  her.  Max,  meanwhile,  stand¬ 
ing  by,  stony  and  tongue-tied,  looked  like  a 
man  awaiting  a  summons  to  the  scaffold — a 
man  desperate,  hopeless,  dulled.  And  I  was 


helplessly 'aware  that  I,  too,  yvas  under  the 
spell  of  some  irresistible  paralysis.  If  I  might 
only  have  summoned  the  strength  to  end  it 
all,  to  seize  the  unhappy  child  and  tear  her 
away,  to  destroy  the  crystal,  with  its  in¬ 
tangible  infamies! 

It  must  have  come  rather  quickly,  though 
I  do  not  well  remember,  the  subsequent  hor¬ 
rors  were  so  much  keener — the  moment,  I 
mean,  when  Elise,  with  a  movement  of  utter 
exhaustion,  turned  away  from  the  crystal  and 
to  me.  The  thing  had  betrayed  its  secret,  I 
could  see  that;  the  story  she  had  sought  was 
told.  But  through  what  fires  had  it  taken 
her?  My  godchild  looked  like  a  somnam¬ 
bulist.  Her  eyes  stared  unseeingly,  her  face 
was  white  and  strained.  And  as  I  rushed  to 
take  her  in  my  arms  she  began  to  speak  in  a 
moaning,  half-intelligible  fashion,  as  though 
there  were  some  burden  of  which  she  must 
rid  herself.  It  did  not  surprise  me  that  she 
spoke  Max’s  name  over  and  over,  though  I 
could  not  at  first  understand  in  what  connec¬ 
tion.  At  last,  however,  I  caught  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly,  “Poor,  poor  woman!” 

That  told  me  all  I  believed  I  needed  to 
know.  It  was  the  old,  wretched  story,  then. 
She  had  been  given  the  key  to  the  Bluebeard 
chamber — I  myself  had  helped  her  entrance — 
and  her  innocent  eyes  had  found  it  thronged 
with  her  lover’s  dead  loves. 

A  disclosure  so  vaguely  horrible  could  not 
be  glossed  over,  and  as  at  first  neither  of  us 
fully  perceived  the  state  that  the  ]X)or  girl 
was  in,  we  almost  fiercely  questioned  her — I, 
in  my  sudden  pas^on  of  hatred  for  Max;  he, 
in  a  torture  of  spirit  that  I  can  only  now  be- 
pn  to  understand.  We  had  great  difficulty. 
The  experience  had  so  stunned  her  that  she 
did  not  speak  readily  and  her  voice  was  very 
faint.  But  suddenly  the  incredible  words 
distinguished  themselves:  “IF Ay  did  he  kill 
her?” 

“  Elise,  dear,  ” — I  tried  to  say  it  calmly, — 
“do  you  understand  what  you  are  saying?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  answered.  “And  so  does 
Max.  I  knew,  you  see,  that  crystals  were 
like  that — that  there  were  deadly  things  in¬ 
side.”  , 

She  had  roused  herself,  and  we  waited  for 
the  fragments  that  came  slowly,  significan^. 
The  brandy  that  we  gave  her  suppliw 
barely  enough  strength  for  the  halting  narrar 
tive.  As  we  sat  and  listened.  Max  and  I 
grimly  faced  each  other,  neither  swerving 
from  the  other’s  look.  .  .  . 

The  daylight,  she  told  us,  had  come  at  last 
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to  the  house  In  the  thicket.  And  inside,  as 
she  could  now  see  through  the  open  windows, 
sat,  as  she  had  doubtless  all  the  time  sub¬ 
consciously  foreseen.  Max  himself.  He  wore 
white  clothes,  and  his  head  was  bent  low 
over  the  table  where  he  sat  writing.  Then 
through  a  door  at  the  back  a  woman  stole  iii, 
a  dark,  unpleasant- looking  woman  -in  some 
sort  of  light  dress.  She  spoke  to  Max,  and 
it  seemed  to  disturb  him.  She  came  near 
him,  and  he  rose.  They  looked  angrily  at 
each  other;  they  quarreled.  Then  Max  sat 
down  at  his  table  again  and  pretended  to  be 
writing,  and  the  woman  went  to  the  side 
window  and  looked  out.  She  was  excited; 
perhaps  she  wanted  to  get  £ur.  When  her 
back  was  turned  Max  reached  for  a  knife,  or 
some  big  cruel  thing  that  lay  near  him,  and 
hrst  looked  at  the  woman  hard,  then  rushed 
and  stabbed  her,  .  .  .  The  scene  faded 
then,  but  only  for  a  second,  when  Elise  saw 
a  figure  lying,  fiat  and  dressed  in  white — 
death  clothes  this  time.  It  was  the  woman 
Max  had  killed. 

By  the  time  the  last  faint  word  of  this 
story  had  left  the  child’s  lips  I  saw  how  cruel 
I  bad  been  in  allowing  her  to  force  her 
strength  and  tell  it.  She  was  ill — how  ill  I 
could  not  guess.  In  a  panic  I  despatched 
Max  Liscomb  for  a  doctor. 

After  that  moment  1  remember  that  I 
thought  only  of  Elise.  Max  Liscomb  was 
merely  a  human  being  who  was  at  hand  to 
do  services,  to  telephone  to  Elise’s  brothers, 
to  fill  the  doctor’s  prescriptions,  to  sen'e  both 
her  and  me  until  at  last,  late  in  the  evening, 
she  fell  asleep  from  the  opiates  we  had  ^ven 
her,  and  there  was  for  the  present  no  more 
to  be  done. 

Then  Max  Liscomb  asked  of  me  that  I 
listen  to  his  story.  It  seemed  a  monstrous 
request,  to  submit  to  me  excuses  for  his 
crimes.  I  said  so.  He  did  not  plead  with 
me;  he  inasted  with  dignity  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  know.  He  knew  that  I 
should  be  unable  to  sleep  immediately,  and 
he  prorrused  that  the  story  should  be  brief. 
.\t  last  I  listened. 

“  First,”  he  ssud,  “  I  want,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  to  break  your  crystal.  So  long  as  that 
is  about - ” 

“That  is  done  already,”  I  coolly  assured 
him.  “  I  threw  it  in  the  courtyard  before  the 
doctor  came.” 

Five  years  before,  he  then  reminded  me, 
he  had  been  engaged  in  engineering  in  the 
Province  of  Orinoco.  He  was  in  the  employ 


of  tbe'goverhrrfi^t,  and  his  position  entailf(J 
not  only  heavy  responsibility  but  no  'little 
personal  dignity  and  presti^.  His  ambition 
was  wholly  centered  in  his  undertaking;  it 
•was  the  sort  of  thing  that  if  successful  would 
make  him  for  life.  Over  this  part  of  the 
story  he  passed,  however,  as  lightly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  .  .  . 

Orinoco  was,  as  I  knew,  French  territory, 
and  administered  by  a  French  governor. 
This  governor,  .a  shallow,  feeble  crcatiue, 
had  a  wife.  .  .  .  Fluent  up  to  this  point, 
U^mb  hesitated.  The  thing  that  he  had 
forced  himself  to  tell  me  was  not  an  easy 
confession  for  a  man  to  make.  .  .  .  Thu 

woman  became  infatuated  with. the  .Ameri¬ 
can — not  languishingly,  but  positively,  ag¬ 
gressively,  brutally.  She  was,  however,  mis¬ 
tress  of  subtle  secrecies.  She  pursued  her 
prey,  never  publicly,  but  with  an  unseen, 
vicious  persistence,  stronger  with  each  re¬ 
pulse.  For  six  months  or  so  this  went  on, 
until  at  last  it  became  plain  to  her  that  the 
man  was  not  playing  a  game — that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  definitely  free  of  her. 

Her  next  move  was  inevitable.  She  was 
the  sort  of  creature  that  demands  a  prompt, 
positive  revenge.  Within  three  days  the 
necessary  poison  had  been  breathed  in  her 
husband’s  ear.  Liscomb  could  of  course 
only  guess  what  the  poison  had  been,  but  be 
was  only  too  quickly  conscious  of  its  effect 
When  he  came  into  the  little  city  where  the 
governor  lived  men  stared  coolly  at  him  and 
women  looked  the  other  way.  Enraged, 
helpless,  he  stayed  and  brooded  in  the  little 
-house  outside  the  city  where  he  lived  alone. 

“  Oh,  yes,  ” — he  foresaw  my  interruption,— 
“the  house  in  the  crystal.  I  recogpi^'it 
from  the  first  word.  But  I  believed  I. could 
not  tell  you.  In  a  moment  more  y6u  will 
see  why.” 

It  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  crash 
came.  Liscomb  was  dismissed  from  the 
government  employ,  but  in  phrases  so 
smooth  aiul  specious  that  he  could  not  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation;  he  could  only  dumbly 
accept.  There  stood  his  work  half  done, 
while  his  ambition  was  crushed,  his  reputar 
tion  blasted,  his  very  life,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  undermined,  and  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  woman’s  position  was  invincible. 

He  made,  therefore,  immediate  prepara¬ 
tions  to  leave  the  country.  Very  early  on  tte 
morning  before  his  departure  he  sat  alone  m 
his  house  at  work.  Perhaps  the  French¬ 
woman  knew  that  this  relatively  cool  hour 
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was  the  time  that  Liscomb  alwa)rs  chose  for 
his  writing  and  accounts.  It  seemed  to  be 
with  a  certainty  of  finding  him  that  she  came 
to  make  to  him  a  final  infamous  proposition. 
It  was  in  her  power,  she  suggested,  to  restore 
to  him  everything  that  he  had  lost— deserved¬ 
ly  lost,  she  reminded  him.  Liscomb  answered 
her  in  terms  so  direct  that  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  even  she  could  not  face  him. 
She  went,  therefore,  to  the  window. 

A  sound  had  escaped  me.  “Oh,  it  is  all 
precisely  as  the  crystal  told,”  he  assured  me 
bitterly,  “  up  to  this  point.  What  then  hap¬ 
pened  is  this.  I  beg  of  you  to  listen  care¬ 
fully.  I  sat  there  looking  at  that  hateful 
figure — at  the  woman  who  for  what  she 
called  love  of  me  had  lied  infamously  about 
me,  who  had  so  far  as  she  could  destroyed 
me,  and  who,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  had 
come  brazenly  to  claim  all  this  as  her  own 
doing  and — and  to  offer  on  her  own  condi¬ 
tions  to  remit  this  penalty  for  repulsing  her. 
It  was  too  monstrous.  I  was  ablaze  with 
the  sense  of  injustice,  with  hate  of  the  wom¬ 
an,  with — ^yes,  even  with  a  desire  that 
shrilled  and  hissed  within  my  head,  to  hurt 
her,  to  kill  her.  A  big  ivory  paper-knife  as 
keenly  pointed  as  a  dagger  lay  b^de  me  on 
the  table.  I  seized  it.  The  lust  for  murder 
was  as  strong  in  me  as  in  Cain  himself.  It 
was  so  strong  that  the  brand  of  it  has  been 
upon  me  ever  since.  It  was  so  strong  that 
it  burned  its  way  from  my  own  mind  to  the 
mind  of  that  dear  child  as  she  looked  into 
the  crystal  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  But  I 
did  not  do  it.  I  did  not  harm  the  woman. 
Five  minutes  later  she  left  my  house  quite 
unscathed.  The  next  day  I  left  for  the 
coast.” 

“Elise  saw  her  dead.” 

“She  is  dead.  She  died  a  month  later. 
Ofl&cially  she  died  of  a  fever.  There  was 
some  gossip  to  the  effect  that  she  poisoned 
herself.  At  all  events  she  died,  and  that  got 
into  the  crystal  too. 

“I  realL^,  of  course,”  he  went  on,  after  a 
short  silence,  “that  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
you  to  believe  this.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  except  provisionally,  until,  in  a  few 
weeks,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  sufficient 
proof.  But  I  ask  you  to  try  to  understand 
it.  Most  people,  of  course,  could  not,  would 
not  understand  it.  With  you  it  is  different.” 

“But,  frankly,  I  don’t  fully  understand,”  I 
told  him. 

“  Then  let  me  explain.  I’ve  seen  so  much, 
as  you  know,  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  of  the 


sly,  inadious  tricks  that  psychic  automatons, 
like  that  crystal,  play  upon  us.  In  the  hist 
place,  Elise  would  never  have  seen  anything 
m  the  crystal,  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  not  been 
beside  her,  unconsciously  influencing  her. 
And  it  was  this  memory,  the  strongest,  hate- 
fulest  of  my  life,  that  immediately  began  to 
visualize  itself  for  her.  I  knew  that,  of 
course.  I  saw  what  was  coming.  But  I 
could  not  tell  her,  could  not  soil  her  mud 
with  that  storji.  It  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  have  impressed  her  as  it  did,  because 
she  caught  the  strength  of  my  recollected 
emotion,  and  I  suppose  her  desire  to  piece 
out  the  vision  was  inevitable,  too.  But  she 
isn’t  a  natural  seer,  so  she  couldn’t  accom¬ 
plish  it  without  further  help  from  me,  which 
she  finally  had  to-night.  I  partly  knew  what 
she  would  see — that  she  would  find  me  in 
my  house  with  that  unspeakable  woman. 
But  could  I  have  told  her?  Could  I  have 
warned  her?  You  see  that  I  could  not. 
What  I  did  not  dream  was  that  she  would 
actually  see  my  thought  of  murder.  And 
because  that  happened  I  have  had  to  tell  you 
this.  But  I  did  no  murder.  My  hands  are 
unstained.” 

“Yet  we  may  both  have  done  something 
even  more  cruel,”  I  reminded  him,  and  we 
listened  to  the  prl’s  breathing  in  the  next 
room  while  I  thought  over  what  he  had  said. 
The  already  intolerable  tangle  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  fresh  difl&culty.  And  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  that  I  believed  what  he  had  told 
me.  What,  then,  was  I  to  do?  What  ex¬ 
planation  should  I  make  of  Elise’s  illness? 

The  girl’s  brothers.  Max  had  told  me,  al¬ 
ready  knew  enough  of  the  Orinoco  affair,  as 
much  as  it  was  necessary  to  tell  without  in¬ 
volving  a  mention  of  the  dead  Frenchwoman. 
To  tell  anything  more,  to  tell  of  the  murder 
in  the  crystal,  would,  on  the  theory  of  Max’s 
actual  innocence,  be  what  Elise  herself  would 
least  desire.  He  made  no  plea  for  conceal¬ 
ment.  But  I  thought  of  it  all  that  night. 
And  the  next  day  I  made  my  decision.  We 
have  never  told  what  it  was  that  the  crystal 
so  miserably  betrayed. 

I  know  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  what 
Max  Liscomb  told  me  was  true.  And  for 
my  protection  of  him — the  only  wisdom  that 
I  showed,  perhaps,  in  that  dangerous  series 
of  follies — I  believe  that  Elise  will  be  pro 
foundly  grateful.  It  cannot  be  long  now  be¬ 
fore  we  are  able  to  tell  her.  There  was  a 
different  look  in  her  eyes  this  morning. 
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THELONGESTNIGHT 

BY • JOSEPHCLINCOLN 


COe'rc  groTPti  up  now;  we're  getting  old;  we  dress  ourselves  alone; 

Our  cribs  are  put  away  and  we've  a  bedroom  all  our  own. 

Xt^s  next  to  ^lother's  roonv  of  course,  and  sbe  don't  shut  tbe  door. 

But  if  she  should  we  wouldn't  care — a  great  deal— any  more. 

Qle've  left  off  curls  for  months  and  months:  we  just  hat*  baby  plays, 

Hnd  Mother  says  she's  'fraid  that  soon  well  lose  our  cimning  ways; 

But  though  we  are  so  old  and  big,  and  though  we  always  get 
H  lot  of  presents  Christmas,  still,  the  thing  that  mak»  us  fret 
Xs  that  although 
CCIc've  listened  so 

Hnd  watched  and  watched  for  Santa  Claus,  who  brings  'em — do  you  know, 
CQe've  never  seen  him  yet! 

On  Christmas  eve,  when  we're  in  bed,  'way  off  alone  up-stairs, 

Hnd  Mother's  come  and  tucked  us  in  and  beard  us  say  our  prayers 
Hnd  said  ''good  night"  and  kissed  us,  and  the  lamp  is  just  a  spark 
Chat  makes  the  bureau  and  the  chairs  look  knobby  lumps  of  dark, 

73nd  great  big  shadows  hide  behind  the  open  closet  door, 

Hnd  through  tbe  windovr-panes  the  moon  makes  patchwork  on  the  floor, 
Hnd  everything's  so  queer  and  dim  and  strange  without  the  light— 

Chen  'twould  be  fun  to  snuggle  down  and  shut  our  eyes  up  tight 
Bo's  not  to  see; 

But,  no  sir-cel 

Old  Banta's  coming,  and  we’ve  crossed  our  hearts  and  vowed  to  be 
CQide,  vridc  awake  all  night. 


It's  oh,  80  still  1  ecu  try  to  talk,  but  always  when  we  do 
Xt  sounds  so  loud  and  plain  we're  glad  whm  every  whisper's  through. 

Xn  on  the  shelf  of  ^lother'8  room  the  clock,  that  moves  so  quick 
CQhen  daylight's  het^  now  takes  a  week  for  every  single  tick. 

Che  wind  outside  comes  whimp'ring  round  and  whining  at  the  eaves, 

Hnd  mocki^  at  the  sbiv'ring  trees,  all  cold  without  their  leaves. 

Qle're  certain  sure  we've  laid  awake,  already,  'most  a  year. 

We're  'fraid  that  Santa's  skipped  our  house  and  isn't  coming  here— 

Chen  in  the  gloom 
Of  Mother's  room. 

Chat  old  clock  whirs  and  starts  to  strike;  we  count.  Boom  I  boom  I  boom  I  boom  I 
What?  Only  ten?  Oh,  dearl 

Chere  never,  never  was  a  night  before  one  half  so  long! 

Xt's  stiller'n  ever  now;  the  wind  has  hushed  its  crying  song 
Hnd  just  hums  soft  and  sleepy,  and  the  bed  feels  warm  and  snug; 

Che  moon's  put  out  its  lamp  and  there's  no  patchwork  on  the  rug. 

Our  eyes  feel  sort  of  sticky,  and  we  wink  and  wink  and  wink, 

Hnd  we  don't  care  to  whisf^  now,  we'd  rather  lie  and  think 
Hbout  old  Santa,  how  he  comes  around  through  snow  and  wet, 

Hnd  'bout  his  reindeer  team  .  .  .  and  'bout  .  .  .  the  things  ...  we're  going  ...  to  get 
Hnd  why!  well,  toy  I 
Xt's  ChKstmas  Day! 

We  fell  asleep  in  spite  of  all;  he's  come  and  gone  away. 

Hnd  we've  not  seen  him  yet ! 


TAKING  DOWN -THE  STOCKINGS 


BY  •  SARAH  N  CLEGHORN 


What  did  you  get  in  yours, 
■Jim  and  fcddie?" 

Look  what  X've  got  in  mine. 
Com  and  Freddie!" 

'H  box  of  candid  dates—” 
0ee  whiz!  H  pair  of  skates- 
Hn  engine,  cars,  and  track—” 
‘Ob,  the  poor  |umping-jack. 
Broken  already!” 

'What  did  you  get  in  yours, 

■Jessie— 

'Look  what  X  found  in  mine! 
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THECHRISTMAS  TlbLE 


BYJVLIANSTREET 


Baby  Sister  wasn’t  here 

CQhen  our  Christmas  came,  last  year, 

So  she  doesn’t  know,  at  all, 

Why  we’re  waiting  in  the  hallt 
<nhy  the  door  is  closed  between 
Qs,  out  here,  and  something  green. 
Standing  just  inside  the  dcor. 

(Myl  I  wish  they’d  hurry  morel) 

I  am  six,  but  baby’s  none, 

’Cause  she  isn’t  even  one. 

Six  is  ’most  a  man.  ‘You  know 
’^lost  as  much  as  grown-ups  do. 

But  your  Ugt  is  only  bow’ 

Stockii^s  can’t  bold  aU  your  toys — 

So  the  big  things  have  to  be 
Bung  up  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

Bear  the  footsteps  on  the  floor 
—Someone’s  coming  to  the  doorl 
^lotber’s  voice  says:  them  in.” 

(Goodness’  sakes  I  Bow  long  they’ve  been  1) 
Baby,  lookl  Che  knob  is  turning— 
—Door  is  open— candles  burning! 
full  of  things  for  you  and  me. 

Look!  It’s  your  first  Christmas  tree! 


THE  BOYS  POST-PRANDIAL  CHANT 

BYWILBVR-DNESBIT 


eel  ‘CW  Cbnstims  dinner 
Is  a  winner  1 

Cdith  tl/  turhey  gettin'  thinner 
Cill  there's  just  tK  bones  an'  neck 
Like  a  wreck 

8tandin'  lonesome  on  tl/  platter, 

Hn'  you  feel  yourself  get  fatter 
Cdhen  they  pass  th'  sweet  potatoes, 

Hn'  tK  stev^  com  an'  tomatoes, 

Hn'  th'  cloves-stuck-in-it  ham, 

Hn'  tl/  jam, 

Hn'  th'  celery  an'  pickles, 

Hn'  tK  cider  with  tW  tickles 
CQhen  you  swallow. 

CQisht  yon's  hollow 
Clean  completely  to  your  feet 
8o's  'at  you  could  eat  an'  eat  I 
My  I  Cb'  dandy  Christmas  dinner 
Is  tl/  best,  or  X'm  a  sinner  I 
6«y,  there  ain't  a  better  tune 
Clun  th'  tinkle  of  your  sp^n 
Or  your  knife  an'  fork  a-clinkin' 

On  your  plate!  Chat's  what  I’m  thinkin'l 
Hn'  th'  punkin  pie,  and  puddin' — 

Qlhy,  a  fellow  would  be  wooden 
If  he  didn’t  eat  it  all 
Hn'  then  call 

Sor  another  piece  o’  cake. 

Iho's  afraid  o’  stomach-ache? 

Christmas  comes  but  onct  a  year; 

Mustn't  spoil  it  while  it's  be«! 

When  we’ve  et  tl/  table  bare, 

6eel  My  clothes  is  hard  to  wear, 

Hn’  th’  folks  say:  “Bless  bis  heart — 

Be  has  done  a  grown  man's  part !” 

CQisht  they'd  bless  my  stomach,  too,— 
Chat’d  help  when  we  get  through, 

’Cause  my  heart  can  get  along 
Hn’  keep  heatin’  good  an’  strong; 

But  my  stomach!  Ob,  gee  whiz  I 
6ucss  that’s  where  my  conscience  is  1 
Bope  there's  some  left  for  to-night 
CQhen  I'll  have  more  appuhtite 
HU  right! 

Bub!  My  Oncle  lobn,  w'y,  he 
8ez  X  lack  capacity! 

6cc !  Cb’  Christmas  dinner 
Xs  a  winner! 


BY  THEODOSIA*  GAIbl^ISON 


ometimcs  X  think  that  Chrietnus  night’s  the  best. 

Before  the  nursery  fire,  when  we’re  undressed 
Hnd  all  the  toys  are  put  away,  except 
perhaps  my  engine  and  the  baby’s  tear, 

Chen  plotter  comes  away  from  all  the  rest 

Down-stairs  to  tell  our  Christmas  story  there. 

8he  takes  the  baby  on  her  lap  and  we 
Sit  round  her  on  the  hearth-rug  so  we  see 

Che  pictures  in  the  fire,  and  then  she  tells 
Hbout  how  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night 
Hnd  what  the  angel  said,  and  how  the  three 

Wise  Rings  came  tiding — and  the  big  star’s  light. 

Hnd  then  she  tells  us  how  it  showed  the  way 
Co  just  a  stable  where  the  oxen  stay. 

Hnd  there  they  found  Dim  in  Dis  Plother’s  arms, 
H  little  Baby  Christ-Child — and  De  smiled: 

Tind  that  (she  says)  is  what  made  Christmas-day 
for  you  and  me  and  every  little  child. 

Before  the  nursery  fire,  when  we're  undressed. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  Christmas  night’s  the  best. 
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II.  Conclusion 
By  REX  BEACH 

Author  o<  "  The  Spoilers,"  “  The  Bsrrier,”  etc. 

Synopsis  of  Preceding  Instalment:  Rex  Beach,  the  author,  and  Fred  Stone,  the  actor,  start  for  Alaska, 
bear  bunting,  with  a  roving  commission  from  their  respective  commanding  officers  to  obtain  pelts  that  will  match  the 
rugs  and  wall-paper.  Landing  at  Cordova,  they  are  welcomed  by  Mr.  Honey,  who  is  building  the  Morgan-Guggenheini 
railroad  to  haul  copper  irom  the  inland  mines.  Because  of  the  ice  in  the  Copper  River  delta,  they  are  not  yet  able  to 
reach  the  glaciers  which  are  their  goal.  So.  with  Joe  Ibach.  the  guide,  and  Little,  who  docs  not  remain  long  with  the 
party,  they  sail  down  the  Sound  to  an  island  notorious  for  its  ugly  bears.  They  see  grizzlies,  but  fail  to  kill  them. 
For  ten  days  they  endure  severe  discomforts;  then  Joe  goes  out  alone,  returning  with  two  skins.  The  party  is  en¬ 
couraged.  but  for  three  days  has  no  further  luck.  Then  Beach,  while  alone  on  the  flats,  meets  and  finally  kills  a  bear 
that  matches  bis  dining-room  rug.  Stone  appears,  announcing  that  he  also  has  got  a  bear,  and  the  hunters  discover 
that  on  the  flats  bear  signs  are  startlingly  plentiful. 

WITHIN  a  mile  of  the  launch  Fred  fore  it  should  be  upon  them.  The  second 
and  Joe  had  picked  up  the  trail  of  missile  likewise  went  true,  but  still  there  was 

two  big  grizzlies,  so  fresh  that  the  no  sign  from  the  silent  animal,  and  again  Joe 

moss  was  still  creeping  and  straightening  cried  out.  The  brief  delay  while  the  lever  fell 

where  they  had  stepped.  In  the  more  open  and  rose  brought  the  brute  into  an  open 

stretches  of  the  grove  the  sunlight  glinted  glade  and  past  all  obstructions, 
down  through  the  spruces,  allowing  the  boys  I  remember  thinking,  up  there  on  the  hill 
a  considerable  view ,  but  for  the  most  part  the  across  the  bay  when  I  heard  those  four  shots, 
thickets  were  nearly  impenetrable.  The  moss  “  Both  boys  are  firing.  Those  reports  are  too 
was  like  a  velvet  rug,  so  noiseless  that  only  a  rapid  to  come  from  one  gun”;  but  Joe  had 

snapping  tw’ig  or  a  rubbing  garment  ser\’ed  promised  first  blood  to  Fred  and  he  never 

notice  of  their  approach.  pulled  trigger  during  the  entire  encounter. 

They  were  skirting  a  marshy  slew  tangled  .\t  the  third  shot  the  bear  w’ent  to  its  neck 
thickly  with  alders  when  they  heard  a  sudden  and  rolled  a  complete  somersault,  but  its  rush 

commotion  behind  them  and  the  rush  of  some  brought  it  up  to  its  feet  again,  closer  now  and 

great  animal  through  the  undergrowth.  still  coming.  At  the  fourth  report,  however, 

“There  he  comes!  Give  it  to  him!”  Joe  it  sank  to  its  haunches,  swung  its  head  from 

yelled,  and  emerging  from  the  brush  fifty  feet  side  to  side,  thrust  out  a  massive  forearm,  and 

distant  came  a  big  gray  fellow  headed  di-  settled  at  full  length  as  a  tired  man  lies  down, 

rectly  at  them,  running  in  utter  silence.  Fred  “Give  him  another  one  to  make  sure!”  Joe 
had  never  killed  big  game  nor  seen  a  bear  at  directed,  but  this  time  Fred’s  carbine  clicked 

large,  but  years  on  the  range  and  over  the  on  an  empty  magazine.  He  stepped  to  the 

traps  had  quickened  his  eye  and  edged  his  guide  and  gravely  shook  his  hand,  then  asked, 
muscles,  and  his  shot  went  true.  It  seemed  “.\m  I  as  white  as  you  are,  Joe?” 
impossible  for  any  living  thing  to  stand  before  Joe  grinned.  “Well,  you’re  pretty  white,” 
those  high-  powered  bullets,  and  yet  that  bris-  said  he. 
tling  l^y  never  flinched  nor  wavered.  “But  I  got  him!” 

“Give  it  to  him  again,”  Joe  barked  hoarse-  “You  sure  did!”  Then  they  shook  hands 

ly,  and  Fred  obeyed,  for  it  was  not  a  question  again. 

of  a  clean  shot,  but  amply  of  emptying  the  When  they  led  me  to  the  scene  of  the 

ntstgazine  into  that  swiftly  coming  thing  be-  tragedy,  I  paced  the  distance  from  Fred’s 


child’s  GLACIEK,  a  towering  200-rOOT  WALL  OF  SOLID  ICE — 


boot  tracks  and  his  spent  shells  to  the  carcass,  When  we  reached  Cordova  we  gave  them  to  a 
and  it  was  a  scant  twenty  feet.  f>ery  mark  man  whom  we  did  not  like,  first  exacting  from 
was  plain  in  the  soft  ground,  even  to  the  leapis  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  give 
of  the  bear,  which  we  traced  back  across  the  them  a  bad  home  and  treat  them  unkindly, 
twelve-foot  stream  to  its  hiding-place;  and  I  In  the  brief  time  we  had  been  campied  on 
wish,  at  the  risk  of  arousing  the  ire  of  every  the  island  the  railroad  had  stretched  itself 
peaceful  naturalist  and  nature  singer  who  may  onward  to  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Copper 
read  this,  to  go  on  record  as  vouching  for  the  River,  so  we  loaded  a  skiff  upon  one  of  Mr. 
truth  of  this  encounter.  I  assert  this  upon  Heney’s  flat  cars  and  saw  it  safely  into  the 
the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and  the  words  muddy  waters  of  the  stream, 
of  my  two  companions.  The  tear  was  a  The  Alaskan  glacial  region,  for  which  we 
female  Alaskan  brown  grizzly,  so-called,  were  bound,  is  very  extenave;  in  fact  the 
She  was  alone,  without  cubs,  and  she  delib-  entire  coast  from  Wrangell  on  the  east,  which 
erately  attacked  two  hunters  who  had  passed  lies  close  up  against  the  Canadian  border, 
her  and  were  walking  away,  crossing  a  creek  to  Cook  Inlet,  a  thousand  miles  west,  is 
to  get  at  them.  ice-burdened.  The  North  Pacific  thrashes 

We  hunted  these  woods  for  a  week  with  against  the  base  of  a  saw-toothed  range  which 
varying  success;  then,  as  we  were  anxious  to  sweeps  in  a  great  curve,  forming  the  Gulf  of 
te  off  for  the  glaciers,  in  a  moment  of  weak-  Alaska,  and  it  is  this  towering,  jumbled  con- 
ness  we  put  Jack  and  Jill  in  for  a  drive,  while  fusion  of  peaks  which  mothers  the  ice-fields. 
Fred  and  I  took  stands  on  the  beaten  trails.  The  heights  in  places  are  saddled  with 
It  required  thirty-six  hours  to  retrieve  those  prodigious  areas  of  ice,  the  spurs  of  which 
dogs,  for  they  became  separated  from  Joe  creep  down  through  rents  and  gaps  to  lower 
while  in  chase  of  a  fretful  porcupine,  and  altitudes,  or  grind  their  tortuous  courses  out- 
could  not  find  their  way  back  to  the  boat,  ward  to  the  sea.  Those  which  front  navi- 
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gable  waters  have  been  well  stared  at  by  a  the  flats,  and  waded  up  to  it.  If  it  was  recent, 
generation  of  tourists,  but  there  are  other  we  followed;  if  not,  we  resumed  our  laborious 
fields  which  lie  back  from  the  coast  and  are  journey,  for  there,  apparently  a  half  day’s 
but  vaguely  mapped,  as  for  instance  those  trip  ahead  of  us,  beckoned  the  glaciers.  But 
which  debouch  upon  the  Copper  River  at  the  when  we  camped  that  first  night,  in  a  bleak 
head  of  the  delta.  It  was  thither  I  had  been  thicket  of  willows,  although  a  goodly  distance 
aching  to  go  these  two  years  past,  and  it  was  lay  behind  us  as  payment  for  our  day’s  effort, 
thither  we  were  headed  now  in  our  skiff,  the  we  seemed  no  closer  to  our  goal, 
river  having  finally  broken,  to  investigate  for  It  was  raining  the  next  morning,  but  Joe 
ourselves  this  place  of  mystery,  to  see  at  and  I  were  off  early  along  the  foot  of  the 
close  range  those  famed  bear  tracks  which  steeps,  and  a  mile  from  camp  saw  a  bear  ap- 
had  smoothed  the  rocks.  proaching  leisurely.  We  crouched,  watching 

Considerable  ice  was  running,  among  the  him  through  the  glasses  until  he  dipped  out  of 
hurrying  fragments  of  which  the  he.id  of  an  sight,  then  ran  as  far  toward  him  as  we  dared, 
occasional  seal  glistened.  The  didta  was  Again  we  waited,  under  cover  this  time,  but 
bare,  but  the  mile-high  mountains  at  our  left  he  did  not  reappear,  so  I  swung  up  the  moun- 
were  white  wherever  the  cliffs  were  not  too  tainside  over  a  bluff,  while  Joe  advanced 
steep.  Every  crevice  and  gutter  amid  the  along  the  valley.  Before  I  could  reach  the 
peaks  empti^  itself  at  midday  in  a  cascade  crest  of  the  ridge,  however,  I  saw  my  com- 
of  snow  and,  warmed  by  the  sun,  the  whole  panion  aim  up  a  gully  and  heard  the  “spat” 
iMge  rumbled  under  these  avalanches,  some  of  his  rifle.  He  emptied  his  magazine  twice 
tiny,  some  huge,  all  adding  to  the  vast  snow-  before  I  emerged  upon  the  summit — with  the 
dumps  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Whenever,  animal  seven  hundred  yards  beyond  and 
with  the  glasses,  we  observed  a  trail  crossing  above  me. 

these  up-tilted  white  fields,  we  landed,  crossed  Together  we  aroused  the  echoes,  but  the  j 


— THE  DEAD  GRAYNESS  OF  INFINITE  AGE  UPON  ITS  FACE. 


FRED  WADED  IN  AND  DRAGGED  OUT  HIS  VICTIM  BY  THE  EARS. 
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snow  gave  no  evidence  as  to  our  aim,  and 
when  the  bear  made  off  along  the  mountain¬ 
side  Joe  set  out  like  a  Marathon  runner  to 
parallel  his  course.  I  shouted  directions  and 
guided  him  by  my  wanng  arms,  for  there  was 
no  hope  of  my  catching  up.  With  a  lucky  shot, 
when  the  bear  showed  agmnst  the  nose  of  a 
promontory,  Joe  inflicted  a  foot  wound,  at 
which  the  animal  paused  an  instant  to  snap, 
and  then  together  they  dipped  out  of  sight,  to 
show  again  a  mile  farther  on,  running  neck 
and  neck. 

I  descended  and  followed  for  a  time,  then 
headed  back  toward  camp  in  disgust,  only  to 
see  approaching  across  the  very  bluff  whence  I 
had  signaled,  another  bear,  the  counterpart  of 
J  oe’s  running  mate.  I  sized  up  its  course,  then, 
backing  out  of  sight,  commenced  to  climb. 
Lord!  How  I  climbed.  It  was  like  running 
up  the  endless  slope  of  a  slippery  church  roof. 

When  I  played  out  completely  and  could 
go  no  farther,  I  crept  out  for  a  look,  but  the 
snows  were  as  clean  as  paper.  Manifestly 
some  whim  had  altered  Bniin’s  route  and  he 
had  gone  up  that  same 
seam  by  which  the  first 
bear  had  eluded  us.  That 
meant  more  climbing, 
real  climbing  now,  so  up 
toward  the  summit  of  the 
5,ooo-foot  range  I  scram¬ 
bled,  while  the  higher  I 
went  the  steeper  it  grew 
and  the  louder  I  puffed. 

Eventually  the  snow-field 
I  was  ascending  nar¬ 
rowed  into  a  gutter  lje- 
tween  lx)ld  cliffs  through 
which  had  poured  the 
countless  tons  forming 
the  great  drift  below.  I 
came  into  a  chute  where 
the  bottom  was  like  glass, 
and  where  I  was  in  fear 
some  playful  avalanche 
might  send  me  whizzing 
down  that  two-thousand- 
foot  toboggan.  Below 
and  back  of  me  lay  forty 
flat  miles  of  alluvial  plmn ; 
in  front  of  me  the  wall 
reared  itself  to  perpetual 
white. 

I  was  wheezing  upward  on  all  fours,  my 
lungs  bursting,  my  pores  dripping,  when  I 
saw  the  bear  crossing  over  my  head  where  the 
defile  widened,  funnel-like.  It  was  similar  to 


target  practice  up  the  slant  of  a  spire  with 
nothing  to  indicate  the  range,  but  some  un¬ 
natural  movement  of  the  brute  told  me  I 
was  shooting  close.  Before  I  could  recharge 
the  magazine,  however,  he  was  across  the  slide 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  alders.  Another 
hard  climb,  and  the  red  snow  told  me  he  was 
Indeed  wounded.  But  how  to  get  him  out  now 
that  he  had  the  advantage?  I  gouged  more 
toe-holds  with  my  Remington  and  pursued 
my  ascent  until  the  snow  lay  at  such  an  angle 
that  I  feared  my  weight  might  start  it,  then 
crept  gingerly  into  the  brush. 

An  hour  later  I  was  still  flattened  against 
the  slope,  working  my  way  through  the  hang¬ 
ing  alders,  when  I  spied  Joe  far  below  me, 
returning.  He  heard  my  signal  and  came 
toiling  upward. 

“Mine  got  away!”  he  called,  when  within 
speaking  distance,  “but  this  feller  won’t  go 
far,  blowing  like  that.  ” 

Together  we  wormed  our  way  through  the 
tangle,  here  searching  out  a  broken  twig,  there 
noting  a  leaf  spotted  red.  We  were  perched 
upon  a  ledge  thickly  ob¬ 
structed  with  vegetation, 
when  the  bear  rose  to  his 
haunches  immediately  in 
front  of  us. 

“  Let  him  have  it !  ”  said 
Joe,  kneeling  to  afford  me 
room.  “I  ain’t  got  but 
one  shell.  ” 

“Look  out  for  your 
ears,”  I  cautioned,  aim¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder.  It 
was  a  hard  shot  at  those 
two  red  eyes  through  the 
leaves,  for  I  was  contorted 
and  unbalanced  by  the 
slanting  alder  trunks,  and 
my  footing  was  insecure. 

“You  got  him!”  Joe 
cried,  but  when  we  ad¬ 
vanced  the  animal  had 
disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  leaving  neither 
trace  nor  trail. 

“  He’s  down  yonder 
somewhere.  1  heard  him 
fall.” 

We  could  see  nothing, 
so  lowered  ourselves 
blindly,  swinging  clear  in  places,  trusting  to 
roots  and  branches,  until  we  were  halted  by  a 
sheer  drop  and  must  needs  climb  back  by 
crevice  and  finger-hold,  then  worm  ourselves 


WE  WERE  SCRUPULOUSLY  NEAT  IN 
OUR  HOUSEKEEPING. 


sidewise  for  a  hundred  feet  to  an  easier  point  us.  Gradually  the  current  grew  swifter  and 
of  descent.  the  floating  ice  larger,  until  to  avoid  it  became 

Sure  enough,  he  lay  wedged  in  between  the  a  matter  of  importance.  This  rendered  the 
snow  and  the  foot  of  the  precipice  three  hun-  rear  man’s  duties  more  difficult,  and  required 
dred  feet  below  where  I  had  shot,  and  when  the  exercise  of  some  skill  and  judgment,  for 
we  had  bcwsted  him  free,  away  he  went  again,  it  is  no  infant’s  task  to  navigate  a  heavy¬ 
rolling,  tumbling,  somersaulting,  his  tongue  laden,  flat-bottom  skiff  up  through  a  freshet 
lolling,  his  legs  flopping  loosely.  We  planted  clogged  with  40  h.  p.  bergs,  every  one  of  which 
our  feet,  and,  leaning  back  against  our  rifles,  is  exceeding  the  speed  limit.  An  insufficient 
skidded  after.  A  clump  of  willow  tops  saved  drag  on  the  stem-line  and  the  craft  may  lie 
him  and  us  from  a  plunge  into  the  stream —  ground  to  splinters  against  the  rocks;  a  pull 
and  we  had  him.  Such  a  pelt  for  softness  too  violent  and  the  bow  is  thrown  across  the 

and  beauty  I  have  seldom  seen.  It  matched  current  at  such  an  angle  that  the  vicious 

the  library,  and  I  am  ankle  deep  in  it  as  I  force  of  the  waters  capsizes  it.  In  either 
write.  event  the  outfit  is  lost. 

After  that  first  day  the  speed  of  the  waters  The  banks  were  overhung  with  “sweepers” 
rendered  oars  useless,  so  we  bent  a  hundred-  and  thick  with  brush,  through  which  we 

foot  line  to  the  bow  of  our  skiff  and  another  wormed  our  way  and  around  which  we 

shorter  one  to  the  stern,  then  gave  ourselves  passed  our  ropes.  When  we  undertook  to 
over  to  the  labors  of  “lining.  ”  Two  men  on  make  a  crossing,  in  spite  of  our  most  frantic 
the  forward  rope  gave  us  motive  power,  while  efforts  we  landed  far  below.  And  we  were 
the  third  member  of  the  party  steered  with  the  not  in  the  main  river  by  any  means.  We 
stem-line.  waded  bars  waist  deep;  we  fell  in  up  to  our 

Day  after  day  we  bent  to  our  tow-lines,  and  ears;  we  tugged  and  hauled  with  aching  arms 
toiled  onward  with  the  muddy  water  boiling  and  blistered  palms,  virtually  ascending  that 
pa.st,  and  still  those  glaciers  retreated  ahead  of  stream  hand  over  hand  as  a  man  climbs  a 
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rope.  We  worked  until  we  were  all  in,  then 
camped,  or  went  bunting,  for  it  was  daylight 
always,  excepting  only  an  hour’s  twilight  at 
midmght. 

On  one  such  night  we  scaled  Sheridan 
Glacier,  a  great  dead  thing  of  ice  and  desola¬ 
tion  wluch  lay  back  next  to  the  range,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  river  by  a  confusion  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  beaver  dams.  These  dead 
glaciers  differ  from  live  ones  only  in  that  they 
are  now  motionless  and  gradually  melting 
year  by  year  as  the  elements  prey  upon  them. 

We  began  to  feel  that  we  were  entering 
another  world,  a  region  of  wonders  where 
Uving  things  were  minute  and  inconsequent 
and  where  the  dead  forces  of  Nature  were  so 
hugely  manifested  as  to  dwarf  all  else,  and 
while  ostenably  we  were  hunting,  in  reality 
we  were  merely  looking.  All  day  the  nar¬ 
rowing  mountain  walls  rumbled  with  ava¬ 
lanches,  all  night  the  faint  thunder  of  rending 
glaciers  and  tumbling  bergs  rolled  down 
upon  us.  In  miles  the  distance  we  had  to 
traverse  was  not  great,  but  in  labor  and  isola¬ 
tion  it  was  tremendous. 

Late  one  June  evening,  after  a  killing  day, 
we  stumbled  up  through  a  gorge  where  all  the 
waters  of  the  Copper  River  are  confined.  It 
is  a  roaring  place,  for  the  waves  lift  them¬ 
selves  head  high,  and  the  ice  scuds  by  with  the 
speed  of  wild  horses.  An  Arctic  twilight  was 
over  all,  that  diffusive  radiance  through  which 
the  agbt  travels  so  far,  when  we  finally 
round^  a  bend  into  an  eddy,  where  we 
paused  to  breathe  and  to  observe  that  Thing 
which  loomed  suddenly  before  us. 

I  hope  never  to  lose  the  memory  of  that  first 
impression.  There  was  Child’s  Glacier  at 
last,  with  the  ravenous  river  gnawing  at  it, 
a  towering  wall  of  solid  ice,  serrated  and 
seamed,  the  dead  grayness  of  infinite  age 
upon  its  face.  And  so  close!  We  fairly  felt 
its  presence  before  we  sensed  the  chill  breath 
which  swept  down  from  it.  There  were  no 
mtervening  miles  to  rob  it  of  its  grandeur ; 
its  very  proximity  was  terrifying,  it  was  so 
strange,  so  unknown,  so  lifeless,  and  yet  so 
menacing. 

We  heard  ourselves  exclaiming,  but  our 
spoken  words  were  a  profanation  in  such  a 
presence. 

A  great  berg,  an  acre  in  extent,  came  swift¬ 
ly  toward  us,  the  saffron  waters  licking  at  its 
sides.  It  was  as  blue  as  a  summer  sky,  and  it 
came  as  if  gliding  on  steep,  well-oiled  skids. 
When  abreast  of  us  it  halt^,  then  lifted  itself 
tip,  up,  up,  till  it  towered  like  a  ship  in  dry 


dock,  while  the  yeUow  flood  roared  savagely 
at  the  delay.  There  came  a  dull  rumbling 
and  grinding,  much  like  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
train  in  a  tunnel,  as  its  own  momentum  and 
the  resistless  force  of  the  river  drove  it  higher 
and  higher  upon  the  detaining  bar.  It  shud¬ 
dered,  swung  slowly,  then  commenced  to  roll 
before  the  current  like  thistle-down  in  a 
draft.  The  sound  ceased,  the  mass  dived 
suddenly  from  view,  then  reappeared  slowly, 
shook  off  the  surging  waters,  and  was  away 
again  faster  and  faster,  silent  as  a  ghost,  van¬ 
ishing  around  the  bluff  below  us. 

We  bent  our  puny  efforts  to  the  skiff  and 
crept  onward,  our  eyes  too  busy  to  heed  the 
boulders  which  tripped  us  and  rolled  beneath 
our  feet.  Gradually  the  bluff  beneath  which 
we  walked  became  higher  and  steeper  until 
it  must  have  been  fifty  feet  high  and 
overhung  as  if  cut  out  by  the  action  of  a 
heavy  surf.  At  the  time  we  did  not  note  the 
^gnificance  of  this,  for  we  were  engrossed  in 
the  spectacle  opposite;  but  later  we  had 
ample  cause  to  remember  the  peculiar 
formation. 

In  places  the  ice  was  like  crusted  snow, 
again  it  was  opaque  or  cloudy,  while  beyond 
or  above  were  patches  ranging  from  pale 
azure  to  the  purple  that  lurks  in  a  mountain 
valley.  These  vivid  colors  lay  often  in  rib¬ 
bons,  and  the  melting  streamlets  from  above 
had  likewise  laced  the  glacier’s  front  with 
delicate  chocolate  lines  like  the  wrinkles  in  the 
face  of  a  hag.  And  always  the  hungry  river 
gnawed  at  it. 

We  were  opposite  the  lower  shoulder,  where 
the  ice  cliffs  overhung,  when  the  glacier  spoke 
for  the  first  time.  There  was  a  boom  like  the 
report  of  a  cannon  many  times  multiplied, 
and  a  half-mile  ahead  of  us  a  piece  of  ice  de¬ 
tached  itself,  then  plunged  a  hundred  feet 
sheer  downward  into  the  river.  It  left 
another  blue  scar  for  the  air  slowly  to  blanch. 
We  had  heard  of  the  peril  from  falling 
bergs — stories  of  boats  swamped  by  the 
waves,  of  men  caught  beneath  the  overhang¬ 
ing  banks  and  swept  away — but  had  put  them 
down  as  fanciful  and  exaggerated,  so  when 
Joe  dropped  the  tow-line  and  dashed  excitedly 
back  toward  the  boat  I  was  inclined  to  laugh. 

“Look  out  for  the  boat!”  he  cried. 

My  answer  was  framed  when  the  surface  of 
the  water  up-stream  seemed  to  hump  itself  and 
a  swell  came  curling  down  along  the  shore, 
urged  by  the  current.  It  was  coming  faster 
than  a  man  could  run  and,  although  insignifi¬ 
cant  at  first,  of  a  sudden  it  assumed  the  pro- 
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portions  of  an  ocean  roller.  We  seized  the 
gunwales  and  plunged  in  up  to  our  waists,  but 
the  water  sucked  away  from  the  shore  while 
the  boat  bumped  and  slid  and  tilted  over  the 
rocks;  then,  as  suddenly,  we  were  submerged 
to  our  armpits  and  found  ourselves  strugglmg 
to  discover  bottom  and  to  keep  the  skiff  from 
overriding  us  as  we  were  swept  up  the  em¬ 
bankment. 

“Hold  fast!”  we  yelled  to  Fred  on  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  he  set  his  heels  against  the 
rocks,  wrapping  himself  with  the  rope  like  the 
anchor  man  on  a  tug-of-war  team. 

We  felt  bottom  again,  and  again  we  were 
sucked  downward,  with  our  arms  half 
dragged  from  their  sockets. 

When  the  commotion  had  at  last  subsided 
and  our  badly  wrenched  and  now  badly  leak¬ 
ing  craft  was  again  in  the  river,  Joe  observed: 

“  One  more  of  those  and  we  won’t  have  any 
boat.  And  that  was  a  small  one,  too!” 

It  was  perhaps  ten  minutes  later  that  a 
tremendous  sound  echoed  behind  us  and  we 
whirled  to  see  such  a  sight  as  I  had  but 
vaguely  dreamed  of.  Directly  opposite  the 
point  of  our  encounter  with  t^  wave  a  tow¬ 
ering  column  of  ice  had  split  itself  away  from 
the  face  and  was  leaning  slowly  outward. 
Faster  and  faster  it  moved,  its  summit 
describing  a  great  arc,  until  with  one  terrific 
roar  it  plung^  its  length  across  the  flood, 
flinging  tons  of  water  up,  up  until  they 
seemed  to  reach  the  level  of  the  glacier  top 
itself,  only  to  fall  back  and  add  to  the  chaos, 
beneath.  The  ice  did  not  crumple  nor  break 
but  fell  proudly  in  solid  column,  stretching  a 
third  of  the  distance  across  the  river’s  bed,  its 
vast  bulk  damming  the  stream. 

It  was  much  as  if  the  Flatiron  Building  had 
leaned  forth  from  its  foundations  and  plunged 
to  destruction.  At  the  moment  of  impact 
there  was  an  explosion  as  if  from  a  terrific 
charge  of  powder,  which  hurled  missiles  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight  in  long  parabolas 
across  the  torrent  and  far  into  the  brush  be¬ 
yond.  Then  out  from  beneath  the  mass 
rushed  a  ^gantic  wave,  growing  as  it  raced 
toward  the  shore  where  we  had  b^n  but  a  few 
moments  before. 

We  beard  the  sound  of  that  tidal  wave  as 
it  bore  down  upon  the  fifty  foot  bluff  which 
we  had  just  passed.  And  we  now  recognized 
the  force  which  had  cut  it  out — a  quarter-mile 
of  it — and  had  changed  a  slope  into  a  per¬ 
pendicular  wall  up  which  no  man  could 
possibly  have  climbed.  To  be  caught  in 
such  a  trap  would  have  been  to  perish 


certainly.  We  saw  the  wave  engulf  the  land, 
then  surge  over  and  beyond  it  up  into  the 
alder  trees  which  swayed  and  whipped  each 
other  frantically.  It  was  terrific,  appalling 
unspeakably  tremendous. 

We  found  ourselves  straining  at  our  boat 
in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  the  path  of  that  swell, 
but  the  furious  current  killed  it  before  it 
reached  us  and  we  were  merely  bruised  and 
battered  as  before.  Had  we  been  ten  min¬ 
utes  later,  however,  it  would  have  meant  our 
destruction.  T wice  more  did  this  thing  occur 
before  we  had  covered  those  treacherous  three 
miles  along  the  glacier,  but  each  time  we 
were  above  the  scene  and  the  racing  current 
saved  us. 

I  think  we  grew  somewhat  frightened, 
walled  in  against  that  Presence  by  the  steep 
banks;  at  any  rate,  at  every  explosion  we 
fetched  up  violently  at  the  end  of  our  tow- 
lines,  backs  to  the  wall,  like  tethered  steers, 
and  when  the  last  unstable  precipice  was  be¬ 
hind  us  we  congratulated  ourselves. 

But  an  even  greater  wonder  confronted  us. 
The  river  turned  at  right  angles  and  there 
stood  Miles’  Glacier,  the  big  -brother  to 
Child’s,  which  we  had  just  passed.  It  fronted 
us  boldly,  a  gunshot  distant,  so  it  seemed,  a 
huge,  desolate  monster  thrice  the  size  of 
Manhattan  Island,  with  a  ragged  base  five 
miles  across,  wedged  into  a  valley  so  tightly 
that  it  seemed  to  split  the  mountains  asunder. 
In  reality  it  was  four  miles  away,  but  we  saw 
every  smallest  detail  and  followed  it  with 
our  eyes  up  into  the  range  until  it  melted 
into  distances  which  no  man  has  ever  cov¬ 
ered.  Its  edges  were  dead  and  blackened 
as  if  by  decay,  in  places  its  front  looked 
like  a  row  of  ^gantic  white-cowled  monks. 
The  lake  which  lapped  it,  in  reality  a 
broadening  of  the  river,  was  choked  with 
drifting  ruins  of  ice  held  prisoner  by  a  bar  at 
the  lower  end  where  the  waters  escaped. 
Pastured  thus,  the  bergs  cruised  lonesomely, 
drifted  by  wind  and  wave,  towed  in  fantas¬ 
tic  figures  by  unseen  eddies.  At  times  they 
clashed,  or  charged  in  long  formations  as  if 
this  were  a  martial  field  for  those  two  dead, 
yet  living,  rivals  which  had  roared  and  gnashed 
at  each  other  since  the  beginnings  of  time. 

The  vanguard  of  Mr.  Heney’s  army  was 
here:  a  handful  of  enpneers  drilling  for  bed¬ 
rock  on  the  site  of  his  upper  bridge.  This 
bridge,  by  the  way,  will  span  the  river  be¬ 
tween  the  ice-fields,  allowing  the  railroad, 
which  has  dodged  past  the  face  of  one  of  them, 
to  avoid  the  other  by  crossing  back.  That 
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little  zigzag  will  mean  millions  of  dollars  in 
steel  and  rock  and  cement,  but  beyond  lie 
countless  tons  of  copper  ore. 

We  camped  on  the  promontory  which  lies 
between  the  glaciers,  where  some  day  will 
stand  the  most  famous  tourists’  hotel  on  the 
continent,  for  the  time  is  surely  coming  when 
men  and  women  will  journey  thither  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Day  and  night,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  the  giants  bombarded  each  other,  the 
action  increasing  with  the  rising  waters.  It 
awoke  us  in  the  night,  it  awed  us  in  the  day. 
It  filled  us  with  a  sense  of  such  tremendous 
destruction  that  we  watched  jealously,  as  if 
each  spectacle  might  be  the  last.  The  mind 
could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
great  or  rapid  the  ruin,  there  was  an  ine.x- 
haustible  supply  of  ice  constantly  ed^ng  for¬ 
ward  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  fell  off. 
We  felt  the  glaciers  must  surely  destroy  them¬ 
selves,  but  a  week  of  warm  weather,  during 
which  the  breakage  was  constant,  had  no 
viable  effect  upon  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  glaciers  are  still  there,  although 
they  have  b^n  working  for  several  years,  so 
many  years,  to  be  exact, — and  let  us  be  exact, 
— that  if  a  geologist  were  to  begin  to  figure  it 
out  when  he  left  college  he  would  have  a  gray 
beard  so  long  it  would  trip  him  up  before  he 
had  finished  the  problem. 

After  a  particularly  large  cave-in  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  engineers  to  search  the"  rocks  for 
king  salmon  thrown  out  by  the  waves.  The 
bears  were  likewise  fishing  up  at  the  rapids; 
the  surveyors  had  seen  them  through  their 
transits;  so  on  the  afternoon  following  our 
arrival  we  set  out  across  the  lake,  searching 
our  way  through  the  drift  ice. 

“Look  out  for  the  eddy  below  the  cata¬ 
ract,”  they  admonished  us.  “If  your  boat 
gets  into  that  you  won’t  get  out.  Keep  as 
close  to  the  glaci  ir  as  you  dare — but  not  too 
close  either,  or  a  tidal  wave  may  swamp  you.  ” 

Out  on  the  lake  we  began  to  feel  more  fully 
the  immensity  and  the  desolation  of  this  place. 
We  were  in  a  forgotten  spot  where  man’s  pres¬ 
ence  was  a  desecration.  Out  through  every 
rent  and  crevice  in  the  mountain  walls  gla¬ 
ciers  large  and  small  stared  at  us  with  dead, 
blind  eyes.  Floating  all  about  us  were  bergs 
from  the  size  of  a  water  goblet  to  the  size  of 
the  Luatania,  and  they  were  green  or  white  or 
blue  or  purple;  some  carried  cargoes  of  drip¬ 
ping  mud,  others  were  weighted  with  piles  of 
rock.  Sometimes  they  rolled  as  if  weary  of 
their  prehistoric  burdens  or  as  if  seeking  more 
easy  positions,  each  movement  uplifting  new 


angles  and  utterly  changing  their  outlines. 
We  traced  features  of  men  and  shap>es  of 
beasts  in  them.  Some  wore  preposterous 
hats,  millinered  by  the  sun  itself.  They  filed 
about  in  an  aimless  yet  ordered  confusion, 
pirouetting,  bowing,  sailing  off  at  apparently 
causeless  tangents. 

It  was  a  goblin  place,  until  one  recognized 
the  forces  which  did  the  shifting  as  nothing 
more  supernatural  than  currents  and  rips 
formed  by  the  great  cataract  which  dashed 
in  from  above,  together  with  the  hidden 
stream  which  flowed  out  from  beneath  the 
glacier  itself.  Repeatedly  we  found  ourselves 
spinning  in  the  grip  of  an  eddy,  with  a  herd 
of  icebergs  wallowing  behind  us.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  sea-green  fellow  which  followed  at 
our  stem,  lunging  after  us  no  matter  whither 
we  turned,  or  were  turned,  and  which  it 
took  us  several  minutes  to  shake  off. 

We  landed,  then  worked  our  way  up  past 
the  cataract,  where  the  river  leaped  and  bel¬ 
lowed  and  the  snow-banks  overhung.  It  was 
much  like  the  Royal  Gorge  below  Niagara, 
only  there  were  no  plank  promenades  nor 
souvenir  postal  cards.  The  opposite  side 
was  a  sheer  mountain  slope  slashed  here  and 
there  by  snow-slides.  On  one  of  these  we 
saw  a  bear.  While  we  were  watching  him, 
another  one  came  in  sight  a  half-mile  up 
stream.  The  two  crept  down  to  the  edge  and 
began  to  fish,  standing  motionless  above  the 
eddies  where  the  salmon  rested,  to  exe¬ 
cute  at  intervals  a  lightning-like  flip  with 
their  fore  paws  and  send  a  silver  fish  whirl¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  bank. 

The  first  animal  was  in  range,  but  Fred  de¬ 
clared  his  color  was  wrong. 

“If  you  get  him  he’ll  cost  you  a  new  car¬ 
pet,”  he  said,  so  we  crept  up  opposite  the 
other,  the  tumult  of  the  canyon  drowning 
our  approach.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  we 
wounded  him,  then,  realizing  that  he  would 
surely  roll  into  the  flood  if  he  loosed  his  hold 
for  one  single  instant,  we  allowed  him  to 
scramble  up  into  the  bmsh  and  prepared  to 
go  after  him.  It  meant  a  nine-mile  trip,  back 
over  the  moraine  to  our  boat,  out  through 
those  ice-fields  and  eddies  to  the  western 
shore,  then  up  along  the  side  of  the  canyon 
and  into  the  bmsh,  but  it  promised  a  new 
problem  in  the  way  of  bear  hunting,  namely, 
first  to  search  out  the  bear,  then  to  hold  him 
against  the  mountainside;  so  we  turned  back. 

We  were  a  mile  from  our  skiff  when  Joe 
paused. 

“Look!  Look  at  tAew  tracks!” 
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We  whistled  in  unison,  for  in  front  of  us 
was  a  trail  so  huge  as  to  seem  unreal,  and  so 
fresh  that  we  cocked  our  guns. 

“Let’s  get  after  Atm/’’  we  whispered,  and 
sped  away  over  the  glacial  debris,  picking  up 
the  track  wherever  it  crossed  the  snow.  On 
the  rocl  ridges  we  went  by  guess,  craning  cau¬ 
tiously  into  each  gully  and  past  each  summit, 
for  the  ground  was  indescribably  broken  and 
we  did  not  wish  to  step  on  this  particular  bear. 

It  was  Joe’s  good  luck — we  chose  to  call  it 
luck — to  get  the  first  shot.  He  was  hidden 
from  us  when  we  heard  his  toy  rifie  speak  and 
tore  madly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
Half  a  minute  later  “Spat!’’  it  went  again, 
and  then  came  two  more  shots  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  It  was  worth  a  man’s  life  to  run  on 
such  jagged  footing,  but  we  had  an  idea  that 
this  was  to  be  a  battle  and  knew  that  Joe  was 
alone  with  the  largest  animal  we  had  met. 

Sure  enough,  as  I  dashed  across  a  snow- 
field  I  saw  our  guide  suddenly  appear  on  the 
ridge  above  me  like  a  phantom,  alhouetted 
against  the  evening  sky.  He  was  bare- 
beaded — it  took  us  three  da)rs  to  find  his  hat — 
his  rubber  boots  were  straddling  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  distance  from  each  other,  and  he  was 
hitting  it  off  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  yards 
in  nothing  and  three-fifths  seconds.  He  was 
looking  backward  over  his  shoulder,  fumbling 
at  his  lup  pocket  for  shells,  and  yet  he  coursed 
over  those  loose  boulders  with  the  sureness  of 
foot  of  a  mountsun  goat.  He  dipped  out  of 
agbt  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared  and  I 
heard  him  cracking  away  again,  then  the 
louder  report  of  Fred’s  rifle.  _ 

An  instant  later  I  reached  the  top  and, 
glimpsing  a  huge  brown  body  rushing  toward 
us  in  prodigious  leaps,  I  joined  in  the  fusil¬ 
lade.  The  monster’s  great  weight  bore  him 
deeply  into  the  snow,  which  he  flung  behind 
him  at  every  plunge,  and  yet,  shocked  and 
tom  by  those  explo^ng  bullets,  he  still  came 
on  and  on,  a  tremendous,  ungainly  figure  of 
rage  and  detennination. 

Even  when  he  was  down  to  his  haunches 
and  deathly  sick,  he  reddened  the  snow  in  a 
futile  endeavor  to  continue  that  charge.  It 
was  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  courage, 
and  he  died  facing  us  as  befits  a  monarch, 
the  red  glare  of  rage  still  in  his  eye. 

“Whew!  I  certainly  stepped  around  a  bit 
that  time,’’  said  Joe,  wiping  the  sweat  out  of 
his  eyes.  “My  first  four  shots  never  fazed 
him,  so  I  thought  I’d  sort  of  withdraw  and 
reload  on  the  mn,  but  I  couldn’t  seem  to 
locate  you  fellers  nowhere.  ’’ 


We  had  no  means  of  measuring  our  prize, 
but  the  carcass  was  tremendous,  so  large  m 
fact  that  our  united  efforts  were  barely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  roll  it  over.  The  skin  stretched 
twelve  feet  in  curing. 

We  ate  our  midnight  supper  on  the  sands 
beside  a  driftwood  fire,  then  rowed  out 
through  the  whirling  eddies  and  around  to 
the  opposite  shore,  for  we  had  not  forgotten 
that  wounded  bear.  A  mile  over  ice  and  mud 
brought  us  to  a  wide,  swift  slew  which  we  did 
not  know  existed  and  which  was  running  ice. 
We  were  tired  of  detours,  so  stood  ankle  deep 
in  the  slime  beside  a  snow  bank  and  un¬ 
dressed,  then,  with  our  clothes  and  rifles 
above  our  heads,  waded  in. 

It  was  very  funny!  In  fact,  it  handed  us  the 
best  laugh  of  the  trip.  When  Joe  rose  upon 
his  tiptoes  and  gingerly  ballet-danced  into 
that  yellow  stream,  Fred  and  I  shrieked  with 
glee,  he  made  suchlunny  noises  and  looked  so 
white  and  tender.  From  the  farther  bank  he 
turned  upon  us  a  drawn  and  sour  visage,  which 
changed  at  sight  of  Fred,  who  had  suddenly 
fallen  »lent  at  feel  of  the  water. 

Never  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  I  en¬ 
dured  more  bitter  suffering  than  that  glacial 
stream  inflicted.  When  half-way  across  1 
stumbled  on  a  boulder  and  dived  completely 
out  of  ^ght,  holding  desperately  the  while  to 
my  bundle.  The  other  boys  choked  and 
chattered  hysterically.  To  dress  in  dripping 
garments  on  a  snow-bank  at  3  a.m.  is  perhaps 
the  king  of  outdoor  sports — it  makes  one  feel 
so  manly  and  strong  and  rheumatic. 

We  chipped  footholds  in  the  crusted  snow- 
slides  which  overhung  the  rapids,  creeping 
cautiously  along  slopes  where  a  misstep  or  a 
slip  meant  a  downward  shoot  of  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  torrent.  We  were  clinging  thus 
at  one  pmnt  when  two  brown  bears  met  us, 
but  there  was  no  chance  to  save  them  had 
we  fired,  and  they  were  off  after  one 
frightened  whiff  of  us.  Nor  could  we  find 
the  fellow  we  had  wounded,  search  as  we 
might,  so  back  we  went  across  those  hwr- 
raising,  slippery  toboggans  again,  balancing 
in  the  toe-holds  we  had  previously  made. 
Again  we  waded  Chinaman  CharUe  Slew, 
with  its  slush  ice  up  to  our  chests,  and, 
thirty-six  hours  after  leaving,  dragged  our¬ 
selves  back  into  camp. 

To  the  hunter  there  is  an  unwearying  va¬ 
riety  to  his  “  kills,  ’’  yet  in  the  telling  I  dare  say 
they  are  all  much  alike.  One  epis<^e,  how¬ 
ever,  is  worth  recounting.  In  crossing  a  tor¬ 
rent  by  the  familiar  tree-trunk  route  Fred  met 
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t  black  bear  which  seemed  late  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Off  it  went  into  the  foam  below  at  the 
first  shot,  only  to  rush  out  and  up  the  hillside, 
frith  Fred  teetering  on  his  perch  like  a  canary 
and  firing  at  every  glimpse.  The  animal  had 
gained  complete  cover  when  it  released  all 
holds  and  came  rolling  back  down  into  the 
torrent,  to  be  swept  away,  with  Fred  legging 
along  behind  until  he  could  wade  in  and  drag 
out  his  victim  by  the  ears. 

We  had  matched  all  the  shades  of  our  wall¬ 
paper  now,  save  only  that  in  my  blue  room, 
but  a  blue  or  “glacier”  bear,  rarest  of  speci¬ 
mens,  is  killed  perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime.  I 
scoured  the  glaciers  until  I  went  snow-blind 
and  could  not  tell  a  black  from  a  grizzly. 
We  saw  a  pair  of  blues  one  night  on  the 
Miles  moraine,  and  followed  until  our  legs 
gave  out,  whereupon  Joe  left  Fred  and  me  be¬ 
hind  and  continued  the  pursuit,  returning 
empty-handed,  after  a  total  of  forty-eight 
hours’  travel. 

Time  was  when  I  dared  any  man  to  outlast 
me,  but  subways  and  pavements  and  hotel 
cooking  have  so  ruined  my  usefulness  that  a 
paltry  thirty  miles  of  hill  and  valley  renders 
me  a  burden  upon  the  community,  while  such  a 
jaunt  seemed  merely  to  start  Joe’s  circulation. 
Day  after  day  Fred  and  I  tried  to  follow  him 
step  by  step,  until  we  discovered  that  each  of 
his  strides  was  four  inches  longer  than  ours. 
We  increased  our  revolutions,  but  always  ran 
out  of  gasoline  and  had  to  be  towed  in. 

It  was  late  in  June  now,  and  the  bears  had 
begun  to  rub, '^that  is,  to  lose  their  winter 
coats,  so  one  morning  we  lashed  our  para¬ 
phernalia  into  the  boat  and  said  go^-by 
to  our  hosts,  the  engineers.  Below  us  Child’s 
Glacier  was  unusually  active,  because  of  the 
riang  waters,  and  we  could  hear  the  bergs 
dropping  at  frequent  intervals. 

“if  she  breaks  behind  you,  just  run  for  it 
and  try  to  keep  ahead  of  the  wave,”  advised 
the  engineers.  “If  she  breaks  ahead  of 
you — ”  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
some  holding  that  it  were  better  to  swing  to¬ 
ward  the  opposite  bank  and  chance  the  surf, 
others  claiming  that  such  a  course  was  mad¬ 
ness  and  that  a  boat,  on  the  contrary,  might 
live  if  headed  directly  into  the  comber,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  backlash  did  not 
suck  it  under  the  glacier  itself. 

“We’ll  walk  down  to  the  lower  end  and  see 
if  you  come  out,”  they  said,  and  allowing 
them  an  hour  to  cross  the  moraine,  the  run¬ 
ning  time  by  water  for  that  three  miles  being 


ten  minutes,  we  removed  our  coats,  kicked 
off  our  boots,  and  shoved  out. 

We  sought  the  middle  of  the  river  where  the 
current  was  swiftest,  and  leaned  against  our 
sweeps.  Away  we  shot  directly  toward  that 
towering  face  of  ice  until  the  river  boiled 
against  it,  when  we  swung  at  right  angles 
and  found  the  wall  overhanging  us.  As  we 
neared  the  first  turn  the  glacier  split,  at 
which  our  hair  rose  and  we  disjointed  our 
necks,  but  the  piece  did  not  fall,  and  an 
instant  later  we  were  headed  down  the 
three-mile  chute,  wallowing  in  waves  which 
drenched  us  and  wrenched  at  our  oar 
blades. 

I  never  knew  until  then  that  a  man  can  hold 
his  breath  for  ten  minutes.  Joe  swore  all  the 
way,  talking  to  the  glacier  as  if  it  were  a  near 
relative  on  his  wife’s  side. 

“Look  yonder!”  he  said,  suddenly. 

Ahead  of  us  a  two  hundred  foot  slab  seem¬ 
ed  almost  severed  from  the  mass  behind. 
It  overhung  and  seemed  to  be  tottering. 

“  Just  give  us  two  minutes  more, - ,” 

Joe  shouted  profanely,  “then  you  can  fall  and 
be - .” 

It  gave  us  one  minute — two  minutes — 
thirty  seconds — and  we  were  past,  only  to 
find  ourselves  rushing  toward  other  places 
which  seemed  equally  perilous.  It  was  very 
exciting,  although  I  dare  say  we  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  risk,  and  sufficiently  intense  to 
be  remembered.  I  preserve  no  keener  recol¬ 
lection  than  the  nickel-plated  memory  of  that 
quarter-hour.  It  was  worth  the  whole  trip. 

We  sailed  around  the  lower  bend,  wav^ 
our  hats  at  the  men  on  shore,  who  shouted  a 
farewell,  then  scudded  into  the  gorge  below. 
In  five  hours  we  were  back  at  the  railroad 
whence  it  had  taken  us  five  days  to  come. 
Then  a  flat  car  to  town,  a  bath,  a  barber,  and 
strange  clean  clothes  with  creases  in  them, 
and  finally  a  steamship,  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  back  next  season,  and  a  hasty  farewell. 

Mr.  Heney’s  railroad  is  through  to  the 
glaciers  by  this  time  and  some  day,  alas!  there 
will  be  a  hotel  on  our  camping  ground,  with 
Swiss  guides,  French  menus,  and  Klondike 
prices;  but  man  is  powerless  to  desecrate  that 
noble  spectacle.  To  him  who  is  jaded  or 
fagged  I  can  suggest  no  surer  tonic  than  a 
pilgrimage  thither.  However  world-weary 
or  wonder-sated  he  may  be,  I  promise  him 
a  new  thrill,  a  strange  sensation,  a  cleaner 
mind  and  body,  and  an  abiding  wonder  at 
the  works  of  God. 
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Illttstrations  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele 

The  (so-called)  Vallambrosa  Apartment-  only  fifteen  cents  in  your  purse,  does  have  a 
House  is  not  an  apartment-house,  tendency  to  make  your  features  appear  moie 
It  is  composed  of  two  old-fashioned,  finely  cUseled. 
brownstone-front  residences  welded  into  one.  And  now  for  Hetty’s  thumb-nail  biogra- 
The  parlor  fioor  of  one  side  is  gay  with  the  phy  while  she  climbs  the  two  flights  of  stairs, 
wraps  and  headgear  of  a  modiste;  the  other  She  walked  into  the  Biggest  Store  one 

is  lugubrious  with  the  sophistical  promises  morning  four  years  before  with  seventy-five 

and  grisly  display  of  a  painless  dentist,  other  girls,  applying  for  a  job  behind  the 

You  may  have  a  room  there  for  two  dol-  waist  department  counter.  The  phalanx  of 

lars  a  week  or  you  may  have  one  for  twenty  wage-earners  formed  a  bewildering  scene  of 
dollars.  Among  the  Vallambrosa’s  roomers  beauty,  carrying  a  total  mass  of  blond  hair 
are  stenographers,  musicians,  brokers,  shop-  sufficient  to  have  justified  the  horseback  gal- 
girls,  space-rate  writers,  art  students,  wire-  lops  of  a  hundred  Lady  Godivas. 
tappers,  and  other  people  who  lean  far  over  The  capable,  cool-eyrf,  impersonal,  young, 
the  banister  rail  when  the  door  bell  rings.  bald-headed  man  whose  task  it  was  to  en- 
This  treatise  shall  have  to  do  with  but  two  gage  ^  of  the  contestants,  was  aware  of  a 
of  the  Vallambrosians — though  meaning  no  feeling  of  suffocation  as  if  he  were  drowning 
disrespect  to  the  others.  in  a  sea  of  frangipanni,  while  white  clouds. 

At  M  o’clock  one  afternoon  Hetty  Pepper  hand  embroider^,  floated  about  him.  And 
came  back  to  her  third-floor  rear  $3.50  room  then  a  sail  hove  in  sight.  Hetty  Pepper, 
in  the  Vallambrosa  with  her  nose  and  chin  homely  of  countenance,  with  small,  con- 
more  sharply  pointed  than  usual.  To  be  dis-  temptuous,  green  eyes  and  chocolate-colored 
charg^  from  the  department  store  where  hair,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  burlap  and  a 
you  have  been  working  four  )rears,  and  with  common-sense  hat,  stood  before  him  with 
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every  one  of  her  twenty-nine  years  of  life  and  she  would  be  fit  in  the  morning  to  apply 
unmistakably  in  sight.  again  for  the  tasks  of  Hercules,  Joan  of  Arc, 

“You’re  on,”  shouted  the  bald-headed  Una,  Job,  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 

young  man,  and  was  saved.  And  that  is  In  her  room  she  got  the  granite -ware  stew- 

bow  Hetty  came  to  be  employed  in  the  Big-  pan  out  of  the  2X4-foot  china — er — I  mean 
gest  Store.  The  story  of  her  rise  to  an  eight-  earthenware  closet,  and  began  to  dig  down 
dollar-a-week  salary  is  the  combined  stories  in  a  rats’-nest  of  paper  bags  for  the  potatoes 
of  Hercules,  Joan  of  Arc,  Una,  Job,  and  and  onions.  She  came  out  with  her  nose 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  You  shall  not  and  chin  just  a  little  sharper  pointed, 
learn  from  me  the  salary  that  was  paid  her  There  was  neither  a  potato  nor  an  onion, 
as  a  beginner.  There  is  a  sentiment  grow-  Now,  what  kind  of  a  beef  stew  can  you  make 
ing  about  such  things;  and  I  want  no  million-  oUt  of  simply  beef?  You  can  maike  oyster 

aire  store- proprietors  climbing  the  fire-escape  soup  without  oysters,  turtle  soup  without 

of  my  tenement-house  to  throw  dynamite  turtles,  coffee-caJce  without  coffee,  but  you 
bombs  into  my  skylight  boudoir.  can’t  make  beef  stew  without  potatoes  and 

The  story  of  Hetty’s  discharge  from  the  onions. 

Biggest  Store  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  her  But,  rib  beef  alone,  in  an  emergency,  can 
engagement  as  to  be  monotonous.  make  an  ordinary  pine  door  look  like  a 

In  each  department  of  the  store  there  is  an  wrought-iron  gambling-house  portal  to  the 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  omnivorous  wolf.  With  salt  and  pepper  and  a  table- 
person  carrying  always  a  mileage  book  and  spoonful  of  flour  (first  well  stirred  in  a  little 
a  red  necktie,  and  referred  to  as  a  “buyer.”  cold  water)  ’twill  serve — ’tis  not  so  deep  as  a 
The  destinies  of  the  girls  in  his  department  lobster  k  la  Newburg  nor  so  wide  as  a 
who  live  on  (see  Bureau  of  Victual  Statistics)  church  festival  doughnut;  but  ’twill  serve. 

— so  much  per  week  are  in  his  hands.  Hetty  took  her  stewpan  to  the  rear  of  the 

This  parUcular  buyer  was  a  capable,  cool-  third-floor  hall.  According  to  the  advertise- 
eyed,  impersonal,  young,  bald-headed  man.  ments  of  the  Vallambrosa,  there  was  running 
As  he  walked  along  the  aisles  of  his  depart-  water  to  be  found  there.  Between  you  and 
ment  he  seemed  to  be  sailing  on  a  sea  of  me  and  the  water-meter,  it  only  ambled  or 
frangipanni,  while  white  clouds,  machine  em-  walked  through  the  faucets;  but  technicali- 
broidered,  floated  around  him.  Too  many  ties  have  no  place  here.  There  was  also  a 
sweets  bring  surfeit.  He  looked  upon  Hetty  sink  where  housekeeping  roomers  often  met 
Pepper’s  homely  countenance,  emerald  eyes,  to  dump  their  coffee  grounds  and  glare  at 
and  chocolate-colored  hair  as  a  welcome  one  another’s  kimonos, 
oasis  of  green  in  a  desert  of  cloying  beauty.  At  this  sink  Hetty  found  a  girl  with  heavy, 
In  a  quiet  angle  of  a  counter  he  pinched  her  gold-brown,  artistic  hair  and  plaintive  eyes, 
arm  Undly,  three  inches  above  the  elbow,  washing  two  large  “  Irish  ”  potatoes.  Hetty 
She  slapp^  him  three  feet  away  with  one  knew  the  Vallambrosa  as  well  as  any  one  not 
good  blow  of  her  muscular  and  not  esp)e-  owning  “double  hextra-magnifying  eyes” 
dally  lily-white  right.  So,  now  you  know  could  compass  its  mysteries.  The  kimonos 
why  Hetty  Pepper  came  to  leave  the  Biggest  were  her  encyclopaedia,  her  “  Who’s  What,” 
Store  at  thirty  minutes’  notice,  with  one  dime  her  clearing-house  of  news  of  goers  and 
and  a  nickel  in  her  purse.  comers.  From  a  rose-pink  kimono  edged 

This  morning’s  quotations  list  the  price  of  with  Nile  green  she  had  learned  that  the  girl 
rib  beef  at  six  cents  per  (butcher’s)  pound,  with  the  potatoes  was  a  miniature-painter 
But  on  the  day  that  Hetty  was  “released”  linng  in  a  kind  of  attic — or  “studio,”  as  they 
by  the  B.  S.  the  price  was  seven  and  one-half  prefer  to  call  it — on  the  top  floor.  Hetty 
cents.  That  fact  is  what  makes  this  story  was  not  certain  in  her  mind  what  a  minia- 
possible.  Otherwise,  the  extra  four  cents  ture  was;  but  it  certainly  wasn’t  a  house;  be- 

would  have -  cause  house-painters,  although  they  wear 

But  the  plot  of  nearly  all  the  good  stories  splashy  overalls  and  poke  ladders  in  your 
in  the  world  is  concerned  with  shorts  who  face  on  the  street,  are  known  to  indulge 
were  unable  to  cover;  so  you  can  find  no  in  a  riotous  profuaon  of  food  at  home, 
fault  with  this  one.  The  potato  girl  was  quite  slim  and  small, 

Hetty  mounted  with  her  rib  beef  to  her  and  handled  her  potatoes  as  an  old  bachelor 
$3-50  third-floor  back.  One  hot,  savory  uncle  handles  a  baby  who  is  cutting  teeth. 
b«f  stew  for  supper,  a  night’s  go^  sleep.  She  had  a  dull  shoemaker’s  knife  in  her  right 
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hand,  and  she  had  begun  to  peel  one  of  the 
potatoes  with  it. 

Hetty  addressed  her  in  the  punctiliously 
formal  tone  of  one  who  intends  to  be  cheer¬ 
fully  familiar  with  you  in  the  second  round. 

“Beg  pardon,”  she  said,  “for  butting  into 
what’s  not  my  business,  but  if  you  peel  them 
potatoes  you  lose  out.  They’re  new  Ber¬ 
mudas.  You  want  to  scrape  ’em.  Lemme 
show  you.” 

She  took  a  potato  and  the  knife,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  demonstrate. 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  breathed  the  artist.  “I 
didn’t  know.  And  I  did  hate  to  see  the 
thick  peeling  go;  it  seemed  such  a  waste. 
But  I  thought  they  always  had  to  be  peeled. 
When  you’ve  got  only  potatoes  to  eat,  the 
peelings  count,  you  know.” 

“Say,  kid,”  said  Hetty,  staying  her  knife, 
“you  ain’t  up  against  it,  too,  are  you?” 

The  miniature  artist  smiled  starvedly. 

“I  suppose  I  am.  Art — or,  at  least,  the 
way  I  interpret  it — doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
in  demand.  I  have  only  these  potatoes  for 
my  dinner.  But  they  aren’t  so  bad  boiled 
and  hot,  with  a  little  butter  and  salt.” 

“Child,”  said  Hetty,  letting  a  brief  smile 
soften  her  ri^d  features, 

“Fate  has  sent  me  and 
you  together.  I’ve  had 
it  handed  to  me  in 
the  neck,  too;  but  I’ve 
got  a  chunk  of  meat  in 
my  room  as  big  as  a  lap 
dog.  And  I’ve  done 
everything  to  get  pota¬ 
toes  except  pray  for  ’em. 

Let’s  me  and  you  bunch 
our  commissary  depart¬ 
ments  and  raalce  a  stew 
of  ’em.  We’ll  cook  it  in 
my  room.  If  we  only 
h^  an  onion  to  go  in 
it!  Say,  kid,  you  haven’t 
got  a  couple  of  pennies 
that’ve  slipped  dowm  in¬ 
to  the  lining  of  your  last 
winter’s  sealskin,  have 
you  ?  I  could  step  down 
to  the  comer  and  get  one 
at  old  Giuseppe’s  stand. 

A  stew  without  an  onion  is  worse’n  a  mating 
without  candy.” 

“You  may  call  me  Cecilia,”  said  the  art¬ 
ist.  “No;  I  spent  my  last  penny  three  days 
ago.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  cut  the  onion  out  in¬ 


stead  of  slicing  it  in,”  said  Hetty.  “I’d  ask 
the  janitress  for  one,  but  I  don’t  want  ’em 
hep  just  yet  to  the  fact  that  I’m  pounding 
the  asphalt  for  another  job.  But  I  wish  we 
did  have  an  onion.” 

In  the  shop-girl’s  room  the  two  began  to 
prepare  their  supper.  Cecilia’s  part  was  to 
sit  on  the  couch  helplessly  and  beg  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  something,  in  the  voice  of  a  coo¬ 
ing  ring-dove.  Hetty  prepared  the  rib  beef, 
putting  it  in  cold  salted  water  in  the  stewpan 
and  setting  it  on  the  one-bumer  gas  stove. 

“  I  wish  we  had  an  onion,”  said  Hetty,  as 
she  scraped  the  two  potatoes. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  couch  was  pinned 
a  flaming,  gorgeous  advertising  picture  of 
one  of  the  new  ferry-boats  of  the  P.  U.  F.  F. 
Railroad  that  had  been  built  to  cut  down 
the  time  between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Yoiir  City  one  eighth  of  a  minute. 

Hetty,  turning  her  head  during  her  con¬ 
tinuous  monologue,  saw  tears  running  from 
her  guest’s  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  the  idealized 
presentment  of  the  speeding,  foam-girdled 
transport. 

“Why,  say,  Cecilia,  kid,”  said  Hetty, 
poiang  her  knife,  “  is  it  as  bad  art  as  that  ?  I 
ain’t  a  critic;  but  I 
thought  it  kind  of  bright¬ 
ened  up  the  room.  Of 
course,  a  manicure 
painter  could  tell  it  was 
a  bum  picture  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  I’ll  take  it  down  if 
you  say  so.  I  wish  to  the 
holy  Saint  Potluck  we 
had  an  onion.” 

But  the  miniature 
miniature  -  painter  had 
tumbled  down,  sobbing, 
with  her  nose  indenting 
the  hard-woven  drapery 
of  the  couch.  Something 
was  here  deeper  than  the 
artistic  temperament  of¬ 
fended  at  crude  lithog¬ 
raphy. 

Hetty  knew.  She  had 
accept^  her  role  long 
ago.  How  scant  the 
words  with  which  we  try 
to  describe  a  tingle  quality  of  a  human 
being!  When  we  reach  the  abstract  we  are 
lost.  The  nearer  to  Nature  that  the  bab¬ 
bling  of  our  lips  comes,  the  better  do  we 
understand.  Figuratively  (let  us  say),  some 
people  are  Bosoms,  some  are  Hands,  some 
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are  Heads,  some  are  Muscles,  some  are  Feet, 
some  are  Backs  for  burdens. 

Hetty  was  a  Shoulder.  Hers  was  a  sharp, 
sinewy  shoulder;  but  all  her  life  people  had 
laid  their  heads  upon  it,  metaphorically  or 
actually,  and  had  left  there  all  or  half  their 
troubles.  Looking  at  Life  anatomically, 
which  is  as  good  a  way  as  any,  she  was  pre¬ 
ordained  to  be  a  Shoulder.  There  were  few 
truer  collar-bones  anywhere  than  hers. 

Hetty  was  only  thirty-three,  and  she  had 
not  yet  outlived  the  little  pang  that  visited 
her  whenever  the  head  of  youth  and  beauty 
leaned  upon  her  for  consolation.  But  one 
glance  in  her  mirror  always  served  as  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  pain-killer.  So,  she  gave  one 
pale  look  into  the  crinkly  old  looking-glass  on 
the  wall  above  the  gas  stove,  turned  down 
the  flame  a  little  lower  from  the  bubbling 
beef  and  potatoes,  went  over  to  the  couch. 


and  lifted  Cecilia’s  head  to  its  confessional. 

“Go  on  and  tell  me,  honey,”  she  said.  “I 
know  now  it  ain’t  art  that’s  worrying  you. 
You  met  him  on  a  ferry-boat,  didn’t  you? 
Go  on,  Cecilia,  kid,  and  tell  your — your  Aunt 
Hetty  about  it.” 

But  youth  and  melancholy  must  first  spend 
the  surplus  of  sighs  and  tears  that  waft  and 
float  the  barque  of  romance  to  its  harbor  in 
the  delectable  isles.  Presently,  through  the 
stringy  tendons  4hat  formed  the  bars  of  the 
confessional,  the  penitent — or  was  it  the  glori¬ 
fied  communicant  of  the  sacred  flame  ? — told 
her  story  without  art  or  illumination. 

“It  was  only  three  days  ago.  I  was  com¬ 
ing  back  on  the  ferry  from  Jersey  City.  Old 
Mr.  Schrum,  an  art  dealer,  told  me  of  a  rich 
man  in  Newark  who  wanted  a  miniature  of 
his  daughter  painted.  I  went  to  see  him 
and  showed  him  some  of  my  work.  When 
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I  told  him  the  price  would  be  fifty  dollars  he 
laughed  at  me  like  a  hyena.  He  said  an  en¬ 
larged  crayon  twenty  times  the  size  would 
cost  him  only  eight  dollars. 

“I  had  just  enough  money  left  to  buy  my 
ferry  ticket  back  to  New  York.  I  felt  as  if 
I  didn’t  want  to  live  another  day.  I  must 
have  looked  as  I  felt,  for  I  saw  him  on  the 
row  of  seats  opposite  me,  looking  at  me  as  if 
he  understood.  He  was  nice-looking,  but 
oh,  above  everything  else,  he  looked  kind. 
When  one  is  tired  or  unhappy  or  hopeless, 
kindness  counts  more  than  an^hing  else. 

“When  I  got  so  miserable  that  1  couldn’t 
fight  against  it  any  longer,  I  got  up  and 
walked  slowly  out  the  rear  door  of  the  ferry¬ 
boat  cabin.  No  one  was  there,  and  I  slipp^ 
quickly  over  the  rail  and  dropped  into  the 
water.  Oh,  friend  Hetty,  it  was  cold,  cold ! 

“For  just  one  moment  I  wished  I  was 
back  in  the  old  Vallambrosa,  starving  and 
hoping.  And  then  I  got  numb,  and  didn’t 
care.  And  then  I  felt  that  somebody  else 
was  in  the  water  close  by  me,  holding  me  up. 
He  had  followed  me 
and  jumped  in  to  save 
me. 

“Somebody  threw  a 
thing  like  a  big,  white 
doughnut  at  us,  and  he 
made  me  put  my  arms 
through  the  hole.  Then 
the  ferry-boat  backed, 
and  they  pulled  us  on 
board.  Oh,  Hetty,  I 
was  so  ashamed  of  my 
wickedness  in  trying  to 
drown  myself;  and  be¬ 
sides,  my  hair  had  all 
tumbled  down  and  was 
sopping  wet,  and  I  was 
such  a  sight. 

“  And  then  some  men 
in  blue  clothes  came 
around;  and  he  gave 
them  his  card,  and  I 
heard  him  tell  them  he 
had  seen  me  drop  my 
purse  on  the  edge  of  the 
boat  outside  the  rail, 
and  in  leaning  over  to 
get  it  I  had  fallen  over¬ 
board.  And  then  I  re¬ 
membered  having  read 
in  the  papers  that  people  who  try  to  kill 
themselves  are  locked"  up  in  cells  with  people 
who  try  to  kill  other  people,  and  I  was  afraid. 


“But  some  ladies  on  the  boat  took  me 
down-stairs  to  the  fumace-room  and  got  me 
nearly  dry  and  did  up  my  hair.  When  the 
boat  landed,  he  came  and  put  me  in  a  cab. 
He  was  all  dripping  himself,  but  laughed  as 
if  he  thought  it  w4s  all  a  joke.  He  begged 
me;  but  I  wouldn’t  tell  him  my  name  nor 
where  I  lived,  I  was  so  ashamed.” 

“You  were  a  fool,  child,”  said  Hetty, 
kindly.  “Wait  till  I  turn  the  light  up  a  bit. 
I  wish  to  heaven  we  had  an  onion.” 

“Then  he  raised  his  hat,”  went  on" Cecilia, 
“and  said:  ‘Very  well.  But  I’ll  find  you, 
anyhow.  I’m  going  to  claim  my  rights  <rf 
salvage.'  Then  he  gave  money  to  the  cab 
driver  and  told  him  to  take  me  where  I 
wanted  to  go,  and  walked  away.  What  is 
‘salvage,’  Hetty?” 

“The  edge  of  a  piece  of  goods  that  ain’t 
hemmed,”  said  the  shop-girl.  “You  must 
have  looked  pretty  w'ell  frazzled  out  to  the 
little  hero  boy.” 

“  It’s  been  three  days,”  moaned  the  minia¬ 
ture-painter,  “  and  he  hasn’t  found  me  yet.” 

“  Extend  the  time,” 
said  Hetty.  “This  is 
a  big  town.  Think  of 
how  many  girls  he  might 
have  to  see  soaked  in 
water  with  their  hair 
down  before  he  would 
recognize  you.  The 
stew’s  getting  on  fine — 
but  oh,  for  an  onion! 
I’d  even  use  a  piece  of 
garlic  if  I  had  it.” 

The  beef  and  pota¬ 
toes  bubbled  merrily, 
exhaling  a  mouth-water¬ 
ing  savor  that  yet  lacked 
something,  leaving  a 
hunger  on  the  palate,  a 
haunting,  wistful  desire 
for  some  lost  and  need¬ 
ful  ingredient. 

“  I  came  near  drown¬ 
ing  in  that  awful  river,” 
said  Cecilia,  shudder¬ 
ing. 

“It  ought  to  have 
more  water  in  it,”  said 
Hetty;  “the  stew,  I 
mean.  I’ll  go  get  some 
at  the  sink.” 

“  It  smells  good,”  said  the  artist. 

“That  nasty  old  North  River?”  object^ 
Hetty.  “It  smells  to  me  like  soap  factories 


“go  on  and  tell  me,  honey,  you  met 
HIM  ON  A  ferry-boat,  DIDN’T  YOU?” 
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and  wet  setter  dogs — 
oh,  you  mean  the  stew. 

Wdi,  I  wish  we  had  an 
onion  for  it.  Did  he  look 
like  he  had  money?” 

“First,  he  looked 
kind,”  said  Cecilia. 

“I’m  sure  he  was  rich; 
but  that  matters  so  little. 

When  he  drew  out  his 
bill-folder  to  pay  the 
cabman  you  couldn’t 
help  seeing  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  it.  And  I  looked 
over  the  cab  doors  and 
saw  him  leave  the  ferry 
station  in  a  motor-car; 
and  the  chauffeur  gave 
him  his  bearskin  coat  to 
put  on,  for  he  was  sop¬ 
ping  wet.  And  it  was 
only  three  days  ago.” 

“What  a  fool!”  said 
Hetty  shortly. 

“  Oh,  the  chauffeur 
wasn’t  wet,”  breathed 
Cecilia.  “  And  he  drove 
the  car  away  very 
nicely.” 

“I  mean  you,”  said 
Hetty.  “  For  not  giving 
him  your  address.” 

“  I  never  give  my  ad¬ 
dress  to  chauffeurs,” 
said  Cecilia,  haughtily. 

“I  wish  we  had  one,” 
said  Hetty,  discon¬ 
solately. 

“What  for?” 

“For  the  stew,  of  course — oh',  I  mean  an 
onion.” 

Hetty  took  a  pitcher  and  started  to  the 
sink  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

A  young  man  came  dovru  the  stairs  from 
above  just  as  she  was  opposite  the  lower 
step.  He  was  decently  dre^ed,  but  pale  and 
haggard.  Hb  eyes  were  dull  with  the  stress 
of  some  burden  of  physical  or  mental  woe. 
In  hb  hand  he  bore  an  onion — a  pink, 
smooth,  solid,  shining  onion  as  large  around 
as  a  ninety-eight-cent  alarm  clock.. 

Hetty  stopped.  So  did  the  young  man. 
There  was  something  Joan  of  Arcbh,  Her¬ 
culean,  and  Unaish  in  the  look  and  pose  of 
the  shop-lady — she  had  cast  off  the  rbles 
of  Job  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The 


young  man  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
coughed  dbtractedly. 
He  felt  marooned,  held 
up,  attacked,  assailed, 
levied  upon,  sacked,  as¬ 
sessed,  panhandled, 
browbeaten,  though  he 
knew  not  why.  It  was 
the  look  in  Hetty’s  eyes 
that  did  it.  In  them  he 
saw  the  Jolly  Roger  fly 
to  the  masthead  and  an 
able  seaman  with  a  dirk 
between  hb  teeth  scurry 
up  the  ratlines  and  nail 
it  there.  But  as  yet  he 
did  not  know  that  the 
cargo  he  carried  was  the 
thing  that  had  caused 
him  to  be  so  nearly 
blown  out  of  the  water 
without  even  a  parley. 

^Beg  your  pardon,” 
said  Hetty,  as  sweetly  as 
her  dilute  acetic  acid 
tones  permitted,  “  but 
did  you  And  that  onion 
on  the  stairs?  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  paper 
bag;  and  I’ve  just  come 
out  to  look  for  it.” 

The  young  man 
coughed  for  half  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  interval  may 
have  given  him  the 
courage  to  defend  his 
own  property.  Also, 
he  clutch^  hb  pungent 
prize  greedily,  and,  with 
a  show  of  spirit,  faced  hb  grim  wa)rlayer. 

“No,”  he  said,  huskily,  “I  didn’t  find  it 
on  the  stairs.  It  was  given  to  me  by  Jack 
Bevens,  on  the  top  floor.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  ask  him.  I’ll  wait  until  you  do.” 

“I  know  about  Bevens,”  said  Hetty, 
sourly.  “  He  writes  books  and  things  up  there 
for  the  paper-and-rags  man.  We  can  hear 
the  postman  guy  him  all  over  the  house 
when  he  brings  them  thick  envelopes  back. 
Say — do  you  five  in  the  Vallambrosa?” 

“I  do  not,”  said  the  young  man.  “I 
come  to  see  Bevens  sometimes.  He’s  my 
friend.  I  live  two  blocks  west” 

“W'hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
onion  ? — begging  your  pcurion,”  said  Hetty. 

“  I’m  going  to  eat  it.” 


MY  HAIR  HAD  ALL  TUMBLED  DOWN  AND 
WAS  SOPPING  WET,  AND  I  WAS 
SUCH  A  SIGHT.” 
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“  Raw?” 

“Yes;  as  soon  as  I  get  home.” 

“Haven’t  you  got  anything  else  to  eat 
with  it?” 

The  young  man  considered  briefly. 

“No,”  he  confessed;  “there’s  not  another 
scrap  of  anything  in  my  diggings  to  eat.  I 
think  old  Jack  is  pretty  hard  up  for  grub  in 
his  shack,  too.  He  hat^  to  give  up  the  onion, 
but  I  worried  him  into  parting  with  it.” 

“Man,”  said  Hetty,  fixing  him  with  her 
world-sapient  eyes,  and  laying  a  bony  but 
impressive  finger  on  his  sleeve,  “  you’ve 
known  trouble,  too,  haven’t  you?” 

“Lots,”  said  the  onion  owner,  promptly. 
“  But  this  onion  is  my  own  property,  honestly 
come  by.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  be 
going.”' 

“Listen,”  said  Hetty,  paling  a  little  with 
anxiety.  “  Raw  onion  is  a  mighty  poor  diet. 
And  so  is  a  beef  stew  without  one.  Now,  if 
you’re  Jack  Bevens’s  friend,  I  guess  you’re 
nearly  right.  There’s  a  little  lady — a  friend 
of  mine — in  my  room  there  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  Both  of  us  are  out  of  luck;  and 
we  had  just  potatoes  and  meat  between 
us.  They’re  stewing  now.  But  it  ain’t  got 
any  soul.  There’s  something  lacking  to  it. 
There’s  certain  things  in  life  that  are  nat¬ 
urally  intended  to  fit  and  belong  together. 
One  is  pink  cheesecloth  and  green  roses; 
and  one  is  ham  and  eggs,  and  one  is  Irish 
and  trouble.  And  the  other  one  is  beef  and 
potatoes  with  onions.  And  still  another  one 
is  people  who  are  up  against  it  and  other 
people  in  the  same  fix.” 

The  young  man  went  into  a  protracted 
paroxysm  of  coughing.  With  one  hand  he 
hugged  his  onion  to  his  bosom. 

“No  doubt;  no  doubt,”  said  he,  at  length. 
“  But,  as  I  said,  I  must  be  going,  because - ” 

Hetty  clutched  his  sleeve  firmly. 

“  Don’t  be  a  Dago,  Little  Brother.  Don’t 
eat  raw  onions.  Chip  it  in  toward  the  din¬ 
ner  and  line  yourself  inside  with  the  best 
stew  you  ever  licked  a  spoon  over.  Must 
two  ladies  knock  a  young  gentleman  down 
and  drag  him  inside  for  the  honor  of  dining 
with  ’em?  No  harm  shall  befall  you.  Little 
Brother.  Loosen  up  and  fall  into  line.” 

The  young  man’s  pale  face  relaxed  into  a 
grin. 

“Believe  I’ll  go  you,”  he  said,  brightening. 
“If  my  onion  is  good  as  a  credential.  I’ll  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  gladly.” 

“It’s  good  as  that,  but  better  as  season¬ 
ing,”  said  Hetty.  “You  come  and  stand 


outside  the  door  till  I  ask  my  lady  friend  if 
she  has  any  objections.  And  don’t  run 
away  with  that  letter  of  recommendation  be¬ 
fore  I  come  out.” 

Hetty  went  into  her  room  and  closed  the 
door.  The  young  man  waited  outside. 

“Cecilia,  kid,”  said  the  shop-girl,  oiling 
the  sharp  saw  of  her  voice  as  well  as  she 
could,  “there’s  an  onion  outside.  With  a 
young  man  attached.  I’ve  asked  him  m  to 
dinner.  You  ain’t  going  to  kick,  are  you?” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  Cecilia,  sitting  up  and 
patting  her  artistic  hair.  '  She  cast  a  mourn¬ 
ful  glance  at  the  ferry-boat  poster  on  the  wall. 

“  Nit,”  said  Hetty.  “  It  ain’t  him.  You’re 
up  against  real  life  now.  I  believe  you  said 
your  hero  friend  had  money  and  automo¬ 
biles.  This  is  a  poor  skeezicks  that’s  got 
nothing  to  eat  but  an  onion.  But  he’s  easy- 
spoken  and  not  a  freshy.  I  imagine  he’s 
been  a  gentleman,  he’s  so  low  down  now. 
And  we  need  the  onion.  Shall  I  bring  him 
in?  I’ll  guarantee  his  behavior.” 

“Hetty,  dear,”  sighed  Cecilia,  “I’m  so 
hungry.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  he’s  a  prince  or  a  burglar?  I  don’t 
care.  Bring  him  in  if  he’s  got  anything  to 
eat  with  him.” 

Hetty  went  back  into  the  hall.  The  onion 
man  was  gone.  Her  heart  missed  a  beat, 
and  a  gray  look  settled  over  her  face  except 
on  her  nose  and  cheekbones.  And  then  the 
tides  of  life  flowed  in  again,  for  she  saw  him 
leaning  out  of  the  front  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  She  hurried  there.  He  was 
shouting  to  some  one  below.  The  noise  of 
the  street  overpowered  the  sound  of  her  foot¬ 
steps.  She  looked  down  over  his  shoulder, 
saw  whom  he  was  speaking  to,  and  heard  his 
words.  He  pulled  himself  in  from  the  win¬ 
dow-sill  and  saw  her  standing  over  him. 

Hetty’s  eyes  bored  into  him  like  two  steel 
gimlets. 

“Don’t  lie  to  me,”  she  said  calmly. 
“What  were  you  going  to  do  with  that 
onion  ?” 

The  young  man  suppressed  a  cough  and 
faced  her  resolutely.  His  manner  was  that 
of  one  who  had  been  bearded  sufficiently. 

“  I  was  going  to  eat  it,”  said  he,  with  em¬ 
phatic,  slowness;  “just  as  I  told  you  before.” 

“And  you  have  nothing  else  to  eat  at 
home?” 

“Not  a  thing.” 

“  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  ?” 

“  I  am  not  working  at  anything  just  now.” 

“Then  why,”  said  Hetty,  with  her  voice 
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THE  WOMAN’S  INVASION 

By  WILLIAM  HARD;  RHETA  CHILDE  DORR.  CoUaborator 

II 
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EDITOR'S  Note. — Some  oj  the  costs  of 
women’s  work  were  shown  in  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  this  series — the  appalling  connection 
between  mothers  working  and  babies  dying; 
and  how  the  health  of  future  generations  is 
menaced  by  home  conditions  in  factory  towns. 
Yet  it  was  demonstrated  how  millions  of 
women  must  work  in  factories,  and  how  their 
presence  there  has  proved  the  most  potent 
factor  in  shortening  the  working  hours  of 
men. 

In  this  number  is  presented  a  remarkable 
study  of  the  woman  worker,  who  in  becoming 
a  soldier  of  industry  does  not  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  soldier.  It  will  enable  you  to  understand 
the  most  objectionable  feature  of  woman  in 
industry — her  irresponsible  cheapness. 

WOMAN,”  said  a  big  trade-union 
official  last  year,  “is  the  white 
Chinaman  of  the  industrial  world. 
She  wears  a  coiled-up  queue,  and  wherever 
she  goes  she  cheapens  the  worth  of  human 
labor.” 

Illustrations  follow. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement,  was  observing  a  girl  who 
was  operating  an  unusually  heavy  and  intri¬ 
cate  machine  in  a  large  hardware  factory  in  an 
Ohio  city. 

“Strong,  clever  girl,”  remarked  Miss  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

“She’s  doubled  the  output  of  that  ma¬ 
chine,”  said  the  superintendent. 

“  How  did  she  get  such  a  good  job  ?  ”  asked 
Miss  McDowell. 

“Her  father,”  said  the  superintendent, 
“had  the  machine  before  she  had  it.  We 
just  thought  w^  try  her.  ” 

“How  much,”  said  Miss  McDowell,  being 
Scotch  and  suspicious  and  not  completely 
satisfied  with  this  proof  of  the  Advance  of 


Woman,  “how  much  do  you  pay  her  com¬ 
pared  with  what  you  paid  her  father?” 

“  Half,  ”  said  the  superintendent. 

This  girl,  therefore,  since  she  was  produ¬ 
cing  twice  as  much,  and  earning  half  as  much, 
as  her  father  had  produced  and  earned,  was 
selling  her  labor  at  one  quarter  of  the  mascu¬ 
line  market  price.  It  doesn’t  seem  exactly 
fair,  from  the  standpoint  of  society.  It 
doesn’t  seem  exactly  self-respecting,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  girl. 

Dr.  Davis  R.  Dewey  wrote  a  fascinating 
little  summary  (in  1,343  pages)  of  the  bulky 
wage  statistics  of  the  last  census.  On  page 
1,046  you  will  find  a  description  of  a  certain 
cigar  factory.  And  you  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  “remark”  app)ended: 

“In  1890  the  wrapper-classer  (the  person 
who  sorts  the  wrapper  leaves  into  their  several , 
classes)  in  this  establishment  was  a  man  get¬ 
ting  twelve  dollars  a  week.  In  1900  the 
wrapper-classer  was  a  woman  getting  six- 
dollars  a  week.  ” 

The  same  work.  Half  the  pay.  W’hy  is  it? 

But  perhaps  these  illustrations  are  excep¬ 
tional.  For  proof  that  they  are  not,  look 
into  the  best  book  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject  of  woman  in  industry,  a 
book  by  three  English  writers,  Cadbury, 
Matheson,  and  Shann. 

“Whenever  women  have  replaced  men.” 
says  the  third  chapter  of  that  book,  “the 
women  always  receive  a  much  lower  wage; 
and  this  wage  is  not  proportionate  to  the  skill 
or  intelligence  requi^  by  the  work,  but  ap¬ 
proximates  to  a  certain  fixed  level.  The  wage 
that  the  man  previously  received  gives  no 
criterion  as  to  what  the  woman  would  get, 
though,  as  a  general  statement,  approxi¬ 
mately  correct,  we  may  say  that  a  woman 
would  get  from  one  third  to  one  half  the 
wages  of  a  man.  ” 
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The  book  then  goes  on  to  tell,  among  other 
stories,  this: 

In  a  certain  department  of  a  certain  large 
bicycle  factory  in  Birmingham  in  the  year 
1902  there  were  eighty  men  employed. 
Sixty  of  them  were  discharged.  They  were 
told  to  go  home  and  send  th^r  wives  hack  to 
take  th^r  places.  Their  machines  are  now 
operated  by  feminine  fingers.  The  work  is 
t^  same.  The  machines  are  identical.  But 
the  wages!  The  men  used  to  get  thirty  to  forty 
shillings  a  week.  The  highest  wage  received 
by  any  0}  the  women  is  eighteen  shillings. 
Unjust?  Iniquitously  unjust. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  fact:  Women  not 
only  accept  cheap  wages  for  any  kind  of  work, 
but  they  seem  to  gravitate  naturally  toward 
work  which  is  in  itself  cheap.  The  spectacu¬ 
lar  triumph  of  women  over  men  in  the  stogy 
factories  of  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  has  been  a 
triumph  not  only  of  cheap  wages  over  good 
wages,  but  of  cheap,  quick,  unskilled,  youth¬ 
ful  work  over  work  which  was  costly,  steady, 
skilled,  and  mature. 

The  fifty-year-old  man  who  spent  two  years 
learning  a  trade  is  being  beaten  by  the 
eighteen-year-old  girl  who  spends  two  months 
learning  a  job;  and  the  pathetic  disparity 
between  victor  and  vanquished  in  this  soci^ 
battle  is  strikingly  shown  by  Mr.  Hine  in 
his  pictures  of  the  passing  and  the  coming 
type,  on  pages  802  and  803. 

But  hold  on!  In  last  month’s  article  we 
found  that  the  factory  woman  has  been  with  us 
for  a  hundred  years  and  now  we  are  exhibit- 
mg  her  as  a  recent  invader.  Isn’t  this  in¬ 
consistent  ? 

Not  at  all.  It  is  fundamentally  true  that, 
if  you  take  the  factory  trades  in  mass,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  women,  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  employees,  shows  no  very  notice¬ 
able  tendency  to  increase.  In  1900,  for  in¬ 
stance,  women  were  nineteen  per  cent,  of  all 
the  employees  in  the  factory  trades  and  in 
1905  they  were  still  nineteen  per  cent. 

This  is  not  only  fundamentally  true  but 
fimdamentally  important.  For,  while  women 
are  not  gaining  on  men  noticeably  in  factories, 
they  are  gaining  on  them  every  day,  notice¬ 
ably,  strikingly,  overwhelmingly,  in  sales¬ 
rooms,  correspondence  rooms,  auditing  rooms, 

,  ^  all  the  other  places  conveniently  summar¬ 
ized  as  “  stores  and  offices.  ” 

In  other  words,  Woman  is  putting  on  her 
good  clothes  and  coming  Down-Town.  Which 
IS  one  of  the  epoch-making  events  in  her  in¬ 
dustrial  history. 


Nevertheless,  while  it  is  true  in  the  factory 
trades  as  a  whole  that  men  and  women  seem 
to  have  reached,  temporarily  at  least,  an 
equilibrium  of  relative  numbers,  it  is  also  true 
that  here  and  there,  occasionally,  in  the  con¬ 
stant  give  and  take  between  the  sexes,  men 
are  being  displaced  by  women.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  worth  watching,  because  the 
industrial  character  of  woman  is  then  re¬ 
vealed  in  action.  To  return,  therefore,  to 
stogies. 

A  stogy  is  a  tall,  loosely  built  cigar,  which 
looks  awkward  and  undetermined  but  is 
really  terribly  in  earnest.  It  has  a  place  in 
literature  b^ause  one  of  its  kind  (from 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia)  made  Harvey 
Cheyne  seasick,  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Captains 
Courageous,  ”  and  sent  him  over  the  rail  of  his 
liner  to  his  adventures  in  the  fishing-smack 
“We’re  Here.” 

This  implement  of  nausea  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  a  strong,  it  is  a  good,  clean 
smoke)  us^  to  be  made  almost  exclusively  by 
men.  To-day,  in  the  stogy  factories  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  there  are  2,211  women  and  only  463 
men.  And  in  three  particularly  large  “  trust  ” 
factories,  in  which  the  last  word  in  cheap, 
quick  production  has  been  spoken,  there  are 
1,025  women  and  exactly  ten  men. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  factory- 
to-factory  census  made  this  year  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Butler  on  behalf  of  the  “  Pittsburg 
Survey”  in  pursuance  of  the  most  thorough 
investigation  so  far  attempted  in  America  into 
the  conditions  of  women’s  employment  in  any 
one  city. 

Mr.  Hine  has  written  a  photographic  es¬ 
say  in  four  parts  on  the  technique  of  the 
struggle. 

In  part  one  you  see  a  Pittsburg  hand-stogy- 
maker.  He  just  takes  tobacco  leaves  and, 
with  his  own  hands,  without  the  help  of  ma¬ 
chines  or  even  of  tools  (except  a  knife  and  a 
clip),  constructs,  all  by  himself,  a  complete 
smoke.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  learn  how 
to  do  that. 

In  parts  two,  three,  and  four  you  see  the 
most  nearly  perfected  type  of  the  team-and- 
machine  process  which  is  taking  his  place. 

The  girl  in  part  two  is  not  a  stogy-maker  at 
all.  She  is  only  a  “  bunch-breaker.  ”  With 
the  help  of  her  machine  she  gives  the  in¬ 
side  filler-leaves  of  the  stogy  their  first  outside 
covering,  the  “  binder.  ”  The  second  out¬ 
side  covering,  the  “wrapper,”  b  still  to  be 
put  on. 

In  part  three,  the  half -dressed  stogies,  in- 
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stead  of  being  “  shaped  ”  deftly  and  delicately 
by  the  finger-tips  of  a  craftsman,  are  being 
crushed  and  squeezed  into  form  by  “  molds” 
and  “presses.” 

In  part  four  you  see  a  most  ingenious  ma¬ 
chine  called  a  “  suction-table.  ”  It  is  full  of 
little  holes  through  which  currents  of  air, 
sucked  downward,  straighten  out  the  tobacco 
leaf  and  hold  it  taut  and  fiat  while  a  die,  de¬ 
scending,  cuts  it  into  exactly  the  right  size. 
The  “suction-table”  (Mr.  Ruskin  would 
have  called  it  a  vampire)  sucks  the  last  few 
drops  of  blood  from  the  art  and  craft  of  stogy¬ 
making.  The  girl  at  the  “suction-table” 
takes  the  piece  of  tobacco  designed  for  her  by 
the  machine  and  “rolls”  it  around  the  half- 
finished  stogy,  giving  it  its  “wrapper”  and 
thus  completing  it. 

Two  girls  and  three  machines  have  now 
done  what  one  man  did  before.  They 
haven’t  done  it  so  well.  But  they  have  done 
it  faster  and  cheaper.  And  there  you  have  a 
little  social  revolution  happening  before  your 
eyes.  Women  have  driven  men  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  stogy  trade  i]i  Pittsburg  and 
they  have  done  it  through  their  natural 
afi^nity  with  the  most  modem,  the  most 
mechanical  and  automatic,  the  most  sim¬ 
plified  and  cheapened  factory  processes. 

Of  the  463  men  in  the  stogy  factories  of 
Pittsburg,  168  are  still  complete  hand-stogy- 
makers.  Of  the  2,311  women  in  the  stogy 
factories  of  Pittsburg,  only  twelve  have  be¬ 
come  hand-stogy-makers  and  they  make 
Italian  stogies,  which  are  held  together  along 
the  side  with  paste  and  have  no  finish  at 
either  end.  The  victory  in  Pittsburg,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  only  a  partial  victory.  Woman 
has  got  into  industry,  but  not  by  excelling,  or 
equaling,  man’s  technique. 

Woman  hasn’t  risen  to  man’s  skill.  Skill 
has  been  lowered  to  woman’s  level.  Woman 
hasn’t  been  masculinized.  Work  has  been 
feminized.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  very  often, 
after  all,  that  women  displace  men  in  the 
way  illustrated  by  the  incidents  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
they  take  over  precisely  the  same  machines 
and  precisely  the  same  tasks  that  the  men 
used  to  have.  Usually,  when  women  dis¬ 
place  men,  they  do  it  in  the  way  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  stogy  trade  in  Pittsburg. 
Usually  they  enter  the  factory  as  adjuncts  to 
simplified  machines  and  subdivided  tasks. 

Here  is  a  story  from  the  watch-making 
trade  that  drives  the  point  still  farther  in. 

It  should  be  remembered,  to  begin  with. 


that  there  are  almost  no  women  watch- 
makers;  that  is,  persons  who  can  put  a  watch 
together  and  make  it  “  go.  ”  But  there  are 
plenty  of  women  watch-irorifcm.  In  a  large 
factory  in  which  the  innumerable  stages  b 
the  manufacture  of  a  watch  have  been 
sorted  out  into  an  equivalent  number  of 
petty  ^bs,  multitudes  of  women  are  brought 
in  to  handle  such  of  those  jobs  as,  while  deli¬ 
cate  and  exacting,  do  not  require  technical 
judgment. 

Now  there  were  certain  men  in  the  watch 
factory  in  which  this  incident  happened  who 
were  called  “finishers.”  They  performed 
the  last  act  in  the  manufacture  of  a  watch 
and  they  were  highly  skilled. 

To-day  their  act  is  split  in  two.  They  ob¬ 
jected.  They  resisted.  But  logic  was  against 
them.  Part  of  their  act  was  feminine  m  its 
requirements.  They  lost  that  part.  Women, 
called  “  assemblers,  ”  now  do  the  preliminary 
part  of  “  finishing.  ”  They  take  the  running- 
wheels  of  the  watch  and  put  them  in  between 
the  plates  and  screw  the  plates  together. 
The  watch  then  passes  to  the  “finishers,” 
still  exclusively  men,  who  insert  the  balana- 
wheel  and  adjust  the  time-keeping  faculty  of 
the  now  completed  mechanism.  The  men 
retain  the  jiidgment  part  of  their  act.  The 
women  have  despoiled  them  of  the  speed-and- 
precision  part  of  it. 

If  you  were  to  search  a  thousand  years  you 
couldn’t  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  func¬ 
tion  performed,  generally  speaking,  by  Ameri¬ 
can  women  in  American  factories. 

The  speed  and  precision  of  American 
women  in  American  factories  is,  it  is  true, 
astonishing.  When  you  see  a  girl  at  a 
“bunch-breaking”  machine,  like  the  one 
showrfbi  Mr.  Hine’s  picture,  turn  out  eight 
bunches  in  a  minute  (480  in  an  hour)  and 
keep  it  up  for  ten  hours,  you  are  amazed  that 
such  neat,  untiring  dexterity  can  exist  in 
human  fingers.  And  when  you  see  a  girl  in 
the  packing  department  of  a  stogy  factory  lay 
27,000  stogies  into  little  cylindrical  tin  boxes 
in  the  course  of  a  ten-hour  day,  you  feel  that 
the  very  limit  of  human  adroitness  of  ma¬ 
nipulation  has  been  reached. 

I  have  seen  girls  in  a  horse-nail  factory  take 
the  fiat  piece  of  cardboard  which  was  to 
transformed  into  a  horse-nail  box  and  bend  it, 
intricately,  ten  times  before  it  became  a  box 
and  yet  make  two  hundred  boxes  in  an  hour, 
1,800  in  a  nine- hour  day.  Which  means,  all 
day,  ne  intricate  manual  operation  every  two 
seconds.  It  is  thrilling  digital  skilfulness. 
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But  it  has  little  to 
do  with  real  technical 
skill.  It  is  an  almost 
superhuman  capacity 
for  routine.  But  it  has 
little  to  do  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  judgment 

Why  is  it  ?  Why  do 
women  work  cheaply? 
Why  do  they  tend 
toward  cheap  work? 
.\nd  when  they  do 
good  work,  why  do 
they  still,  as  a  rule, 
work  cheaply,  anyway  ? 

The  answer  is  no 
mystery. 

The  last  report  of 
the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows 
that  the  average  jjeriod 
of  employment  for  fac¬ 
tory  women  in  Chicago 
is  seven  years.  The 
average  period  in  other 
cities  is  approximately 
the  same.  That’s  all. 

No  class  oj  persons 
coming  to  work  for 
sei>en  years,  and  then 
quitting,  can  ever  go 
jar,  as  a  class. 

See  how  it  affects 
the  girt  herself.  Here 
are  a  few,  chosen  from 
many,  entries  in  my 
■ote-book,  of  things  I 
have  heard  working- 
girls  say; 

“Well,  five  dollars 
isn’t  much,  but  it’ll  do 
for  me  until  Jim’s  got 
money  enough  to  see 
the  priest.  Isn’t  that 
so,  Bessie  ?  ” 

“Sure,  I’d  tike  to  be 
an  operator,  but  you 
got  to  spend  six  months 
learning,  and  how  do 
I  know  where  I’ll  be 
in  six  months?” 

“  Well,  suppose  I 
joined  the  union  and 
we  had  a  strike  for  six 
months  and  I  lost  my 
wages  all  that  time  and 
then  we  got  fifty  cents 
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a  week  more  and  then 
I  quit  for  good  right 
after?  Would  I  be  a 
winner  ?  These  men 
are  going  to  be  here 
for  forty  years.  They’d 
win  all  right.  But  not  . 
for  me.  I  want  my  six 
dollars  now.” 

Just  put  yourself  in 
the  girl’s  place.  If  you 
were  sure  you  were 
going  to  quit  some  day 
pretty  soon  and  you 
were  not  sure  that 
pretty  soon  might  not 
mean  next  summer, 
how  much  ambition 
would  you  have  ? 

And  see  how  it  af¬ 
fects  the  manufacturer: 

“Why  should  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  teaching  a 
girl  a  hard  job  when 
she  may  get  married 
any  minute?” 

“  I  lose  a  quarter  of 
my  girls  every  year 
and  I  lose  the  wages 
of  two  ‘teachers’  and 
God  knows  how  much 
material  breaking  the 
new  ones  in.  If  I  had 
to  pay  ’em  any  more 
than  1  do  now,  I’d  hire 
men.  They'd  stick.” 

The  fact  is  that 
Woman,  while  becom¬ 
ing  a  soldier  of  indus¬ 
try,  has  not  in  most 
cases  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  soldier.  She  re¬ 
mains,  predominantly, 
though  by  no  personal 
fault  of  her  own,  a 
guerrilla,  a  bush¬ 
whacker,  entering  the 
fight  without  training, 
withdrawing  from  it 
without  warning,  and 
receiving  meanwhile  a 
stipend  proportioned 
to  her  casual  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  bad,  an 
unjust,  an  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  situation.  It 
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you  want  to  know  the  real  trag¬ 
edies  of  toil,  remember  they  are 
not  happening  in  coal-mines 
but  in  kitchens,  from  the  time 
little  Charlie  and  Maggie  are 
creeping  on  the  floor  to  the 
time  when  their  first  three 
dollars  a  week  gives  life  once 
more  a  margin  of  comfort  and 
security. 

What  is  going  to  happen  ? 
Shall  women  stop  working 
before  marriage  ?  That  is  im¬ 
possible.  We  saw  in  last  month’s 
article  that  economic  causes,  un¬ 
controllable  by  sermons,  are 
forcing  women  into  industry. 
We  shall  have  more  women, 
instead  of  fewer  women,  at  work 
in  the  future.  We  haven’t  yet, 
in  this  country,  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  at  work  as 
the  older  countries  of  the  w»)rld 
have,  the  countries  whose  indus¬ 
trial  development  we  arc  fol¬ 
lowing. 

I.  THE  PASSING  TYPE.  A  PITTSBURG  STOGY-MAKER  WHO  Shall  women,  then,  work  ajler 

CONSTRUCTS,  ALL  BY  HIMSELF,  A  COMPLETE  SMOKE.  marriage?  That  is  the  real 

question.  But  it  is  so  large  a 

is  bound  to  make  trouble.  It  already  makes  trouble. 

The  workingwoman  is  placed  between  two  fires  and 
scorched  by  both.  Necessity  compels  her  to  work  be¬ 
fore  marriage.  Household  Arrangements  and  Social 
Conventions,  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  compel 
her  to  stop  working  after  marriage,  not  only  at  periods 
of  physical  unfitness,  but  altogether.  What  is  the  result  ? 

Before  marriage,  because  she  is  going  to  stop  working 
so  soon,  she  is  condemned  to  cheap  work  and  low  wages. 

After  marriage,  because  she  worked  before  marriage, 
because  all  her  girl  friends  worked  before  marriage,  be¬ 
cause  it  became  customary  for  daughters  as  well  as 
fathers  to  work,  because  wages  got  adjusted  to  a  family- 
wage  basis,  because  families  got  accustomed  to  living 
on  the  combined  earnings  of  fathers  and  children, — for 
all  these  reasons,  she  finds,  after  marriage,  that  the 
personal  earnings  of  one  workingman,  her  husband,  do 
not  constitute  a  family  wage  and  that  a  long  period  of 
terrific  hardship  is  ahead  of  her  till  she  has  sons  and 
daughters  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  work  to  restore  the 
family  wage  again. 

Woman  doesn’t  stay  in  industry  long  enough  to 
establish  a  decent  wage  for  herself.  But  she  does  stay 
there  long  enough  to  assist  effectively  in  establishing 
the  family-wage  system.  And  then  when  she  gets 
married  she  ceases  to  contribute  to  the  family  wage 
and  she  and  her  husband  and  her  babies  have  to  live  ,i  “bunch-breaking”  is  the  first 
on  the  personal  wage  of  one  wage-earner.  So  that  if  stage  in  machine-made  stogies. 
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question  that  it  will  be  merely 
suggested  and  then  laid  on  the 
table  for  future  discussion. 

Only  three  incidental  re¬ 
marks  will  be  here  made 
about  it. 

First:  It  is  a  question  that 
may  settle  itself  without  much 
help.  Many  students  think  so, 
among  them  the  President  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  said 
not  long  ago  that  “everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  women 
will  not  only  make  their  way 
into  all  except  a  few  trades  and 
professions,  but  that  they  will  be 
comj)elled  by  economic  causes  to 
stay  in  them  ajter  marriage.  ” 

Second:  Work  after  marriage, 
aside  from  its  economic  aspects, 
has  seemed  to  many  persons 
who  have  given  it  much  thought 
to  have  possibly  an  intellectual 
and  moral  value.  In  his  author¬ 
itative  lxx)k  on  “Sex  and  So¬ 
ciety,  ”  Professor  W.  I.  Thomas 
seems  to  adopt  this  view.  “The 
remedy,  ”  he  says,  “  for  the  ir¬ 
regularity,  pettiness,  ill-health, 
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IV.  THE  “SUCTION-T.ABLE,”  WHERE  THE  STOGY  IS  GIVEN 
ITS  WRAPPER. 

and  unserviceableness  of  modem  woman  seems  to  lie, 
therefore,  along  educational  lines;  not  in  a  general  and 
cultural  education  alone,  but  in  a  special  and  oc¬ 
cupational  interest  and  practice  for  women,  tnarried 
and  unmarried.  This  should  be  preferably  gainful, 
though  not  onerous  nor  incessant.  ” 

Third:  Virtually  every  mother  who  can  afford  it 
has  a  nurse  maid  who  relieves  her  of  the  children,  and 
the  children  of  her,  for  part  of  each  day  and  night. 
This  is  thought  proper.  •  Also,  it  is  thought  proper 
for  a  family  to  live  at  Sherry’s  and  have  its  meals 
sent  up  to  it  from  the  cafd.  In  this  way  the  family 
avoids  having  a  food-factory  in  its  suite  of  living- 
rooms.  Now  if  at  some  time  in  the  remote  future, 
when  society  is  somewhat  better  adapted  to  social 
needs,  there  should  be  cooperative  nurseries  and  co¬ 
operative  kitchens  which  w’ould  leave  woiilen  free  for 
four  hours  a  day  to  do  work  which,  as  Professor 
Thomas  discriminatingly  says,  should  be  gainful  but 
not  onerous  nor  incessant,  would  society  then  be  any 
more  shattered  at  its  foundations  than  it  now  is  at 
its  top? 

These  remarks,  however,  are  merely  and  truly 
incidental.  The  subject,  as  a  subject,  is  reser\’ed 
for  treatment  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not  here  claimed 
that  women  should,  or  will,  jwork  after  marriage.  But 
it  is  stated,  most  emphatically,  that  as  long  as 
women’s  interest  in  gainful  employment  is  casual  and 
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temporary,  she  will,  in  the  mass,  attempt  a 
corresponding  quality  of  work  and  be  paid 
according  to  a  corresponding  scale  of  wages. 

Some  indications  there  are  that  even  in 
present  circumstances,  under  present  disad¬ 
vantages,  woman  is  bepnning  to  be  less  cas¬ 
ual  and  less  temporary. 


There  are  women  in  shoe  factories,  in 
glove  factories,  in  cotton  mills  who  perform 
extremely  difficult  tasks  and  perform  them 
admirably.  And  there  are  women  in  the 
cigar  trade,  for  instance  (outside  that  phase 
of  it  already  observed  in  Pittsburg),  who 
have  become  really  skilled  as  well  as  skilful, 
and  who  work  side  by  side  on  equal  terms 


of  technique  and  of  wages  with  men  of 
the  best  grade.  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  of 
VVellesley  College,  in  her  inquiries  into  the 
cigar  trade  in  Boston,  noticed  such  women  and 
gave  particularly  an  account  of  one  of  them 
whose  average  weekly  wages  had  climbed 
up  to  thirty-one  dollars. 

It  is  noteworthy  that 
among  such  women,  work 
after  marriage  is  common. 
When  a  woman  acquires  real 
skill  she  acquires  also  an 
impetus  toward  a  permanent 
use  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  so 
many  married  women  weav¬ 
ers  in  Fall  River.  The  real 
loom-woman  and  the  real 
cigar-woman  tend  to  revert 
to  their  trades  after  marriage 
just  like  the  real  stage-woman 
or  the  real  book-woman. 

Another  indication  of  a 
growing  professional  temper 
among  workingwomen  is  the 
trade-school.  In  many  class 
rooms  in  many  cities  young 
women  are  to-day  taking  a 
rigorous  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  in  hat-making,  dress¬ 
making,  pattern  -  deigning, 
and  other  employments 
which  in  former  years  they 
would  have  enter^  without 
any  training. 

There  is  still  a  third  in¬ 
dication,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  all.  It  is  the  trade- 
union. 

Some  notion  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  connection  with  one’s 
trade  is  necessary  to  a  belief 
in  the  advisability  of  joining 
a  union. 

What  prevents  certain 
groups  of  underpaid  men, 
sugU  as  clerks,  from  form¬ 
ing  trade-unions  bigger  and 
more  powerful  than  the 
miners’  union,  is  that  they  are  in  the  business 
atmosphere  and  expect  to  rise. 

What  has  prevented  workingwomen,  as  a 
class,  from  forming  trade-unions  is  that  they 
are  in  the  domestic  atmosphere  and  expect  to 
quit.  Obscurely,  subconsciously,  a  different 
spirit  is  now  pervading  them  and  k  issuing  in 
new  instincts  and  new  emotions. 
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The  conventions  of  the  National  Women’s 
Trade-Union  League,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  a  woman  who  de¬ 
votes  her  great  personal  talents  and  her  large 
financial  means  to  the  indefatigable  service  of 
democracy,  have  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  enthusiastic  leaders 
of  successful  organizations. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  this  new  movement  was 
recognized  by  two  significant  acts.  First: 
Miss  Annie  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  “wom¬ 
an  organizer,’’  to  give  her  whole  time  to 
starting  unions  in  now  unorganized  trades. 
Second;  Miss  Agnes  Nestor  of  Chicago,  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  glove-workers’  union, was  called 
to  the  chair,  presented  with  the  gavel,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  allowed  to  do  what  per¬ 
haps  some  woman  some  day  will  do  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right — recognize  speakers  and  put 
motions  in  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the 
working  class  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Nestor,  among  women  trade-union 
leaders,  is  an  exceptionally  striking  figure 
because  she  leads  not  only  women  but  men. 
She  is  secretary-treasurer  (which  means  active 
executive  ofificial)  of  the  International  Glove 
Workers’  Union  of  America,  a  union  which 
comprises  both  men  and  women;  and  her 
office  in  Chicago  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
whole  organization  for  both  sexes.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  some  others.  Miss  Nestor  is  the 
most  highly  develojDed  representative  of  that 
absolutely  new  feminine  type,  the  genuine, 
spontaneous  workingwoman  leader  of  work- 
ingwomen. 

Workingwomen  have  always  had  things 
done  for  them,  by  philanthropists  and  legis¬ 
latures.  They  are  now  beginning  to  do 
things  for  themselves. 

“You  never  saw  Miss  Nestor?”  said  a 
Chicago  lawyer,  “You  ought  to  see  her. 
Got  a  mind  like  a  trip-hammer.  No.  Not 
much  high  school.  She’s  been  in  the  factory 
since  she  was  sixteen.  I  saw  her,  first  time, 
at  a  conference  between  the  employers  and  the 
union.  Kind  of  treaty-making  affair.  Every¬ 
body  sitting  around  a  big  directors’  table. 
Miss  Nestor  was  at  one  comer  with  a  pile 
of  papers.  She’s  Irish  all  the  way  through, 
but  she  doesn’t  particularly  look  it.  You 
wouldn’t  call  her  any  nationality.  Just 
American. 

“Well,  it  was  extraordinary,  the  way  they 
treated  her.  When  the  employers  (and  they 
were  big  ones),  would  get  through  making  an 
argument,  they’d  turn  and  look  at  her.  And 


the  men  representatives  from  the  union  would 
turn  and  look  at  her,  too.  And  then  she’d 
speak  for  the  whole  crowd.  No.  Nothing 
sensational  at  all.  Just  a  plain,  straight¬ 
away,  tedious  grind.  Here’s  the  point; 

“Miss  Nestor  had  all  the  details  of  the 
glove  business  down  pat,  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  employees,  and  her  job  was  to  drive  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  employers  and  get  those  details 
fixed  just  a  little  bit  better  for  her  people  for 
the  next  year.  And  she  did  it.  She  knew 
her  job.  That’s  what  I  liked  about  her. 
She  knew  just  how  many  minutes  it  took  a 
girl  to  do  this  thing  and  that  thing  and  the 
other  thing  on  her  machine  to  a  dozen  of 
gloves  of  this  style  and  that  style  and  the 
other  style,  and  she  knew  just  where  and 
how  troubles  and  disputes  might  happen, 
and  she  wanted  to  get  everything  settled  in 
advance  so  that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  trouble 
during  the  next  year  and  both  sides  would  be 
satisfied. 

“It  wasn’t  a  case  of  just  saying  ‘we  want 
our  wages’  and  ‘we  want  shorter  hours.’ 
It  was  a  case  of  going  over  all  the  features 
of  an  intricate  manufacturing  business  and 
finding  out  just  which  concessions  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  financially  and  teclmically 
feasible  and  which  weren’t,  in  view  erf  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  glove  styles,  and  shop  efficiency. 
When  they  got  through,  the  employers  and 
Miss  Nestor,  they  signed  an  annual  treaty 
forty  long  pages  long. 

“No.  I  don’t  remember  much  about  the 
technical  part.  I  was  there  just  for  the  legal 
part.  Miss  Nestor  doesn’t  want  any  of  her 
contracts  to  be  declared  invalid  by  the  courts. 
She  has  grasped  the  first  principle  of  business. 
Get  your  legal  advice  from  a  lawyer  before¬ 
hand  and  not  from  a  judge  afterwards. 

“Well,  yes,  I  do  remember  one  technical 
point,  after  all.  About  needles.  When  I  got 
away  I  pretty  nearly  laughed  myself  sick 
over  it. 

“They  had  the  most  furious  discussion  you 
can  imagine  about  who  should  buy  the  needles 
for  the  girls’  machines,  the  employers  or  the 
girls  themselves.  At  that  time  the  girls  were 
buying  them.  But  they  objected  to  it.  They 
said  they  couldn’t  see  any  more  sense  in  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  those  needles  than  there  would  be 
in  making  them  buy  the  thread  or  the  leather 
or  any  of  the  other  things  they  worked  with. 
But  the  employers  came  back  hard  with  the 
proposition  that  if  needles  were  free  the  girls 
would  just  go  ahead  and  break  them  early  and 
late,  as  much  as  they  pleased,  because  it 
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wouldn’t  be  costing  them  any  money.  So  paid  according  to  how  many  gloves  they  turn 

they  talked  and  talked  till  I  couldn’t  see  any-  out.  Every  minute  is  valuable  to  them.  Well, 

thing  in  the  w’orld  but  needles.  Miss  Nestor  showed,  by  figuring  it  out,  that 

“  Miss  Nestor,  all  the  time,  had  been  when  a  girl  smashed  a  needle  she  lost  a  good 

scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Pretty  soon  deal  more  money  by  having  to  sit  idle  till  her 

she  spoke.  And  she  certainly  brought  that  machine  was  fixed  than  she  did  by  having  to 

discussion  to  a  stop.  Perfectly  simple,  too,  buy  another  needle.  So  that  even  if  the 

but  nobody  else  had  thought  of  it.  It  was  ne^le  should  cost  her  nothing,  why  should 

like  this:  she  want  to  rob  herself  of  five  cents’  worth  of 

“The  prls  are  all  on  piece-work  and  get  time  in  order  to  rob  her  employer  of  one 
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!  cent’s  worth  of  needle?  Particularly  when 

she  needed  the  five  cents  a  whole  lot  more 
than  he  needed  the  one  cent. 

“It  was  too  good.  ‘Employers  shall  buy 
the  needles,  ’  went  into  the  treaty.  Oh,  at 
making  things  look  her  way,  she’s  a  terror. 
Her  father  used  to  be  in  politics  strong  in 
(irand  Rapids,  Michigan.  I  guess  he  passed 
a  little  wiseness  along.  You  go  and  see  her.  ” 
A  careful  and  respectful  knock  at  the  door 
in  the  Bush  Temple  Office  Building  marked 
“International  Gloveworkers’  Union  of 
America”;  a  pause  in  the 
clicking  of  a  typewriter; 
another  careful  and  respect¬ 
ful  knock;  a  “Come  in!”; 
and  then  the  door,  swinging 
open,  revealed,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  typewriter,  a 
sweet-faced  little  girl,  with  a 
little  black  apron  over  her 
brown  skirt  and  little  black 
oversleeves  protecting  the  ’ 
arms  of  her  yellow  waist,  and 
a  little  oblong  gold  band  at 
her  throat  restraining  a  large 
yellow  tie,  and  with  gentle, 
blu^gray  eyes,  clear,  wide- 
open,  unafraid,  comprehend- 
i  ing,  but  still  always  gentle. 

Evidently  the  word  “ter¬ 
ror”  had  been  used  in  a 
highly  metaphorical  sense. 

In  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  \ 
mental  sigh  of  relief  on  my 
part  the  questioning  began. 

But  Miss  Nestor,  while  frank 
about  her  trade,  is  not  talk¬ 
ative  about  herself.  Her 
young  career  must  be  pieced 
together  from  many  frag¬ 
ments  picked  up  in  many 
places. 

She  began  in  the  stitch¬ 
ing  department  where,  on 
both  sides  of  long  tables 
spread  with  power-driven 
machines  and  heaps  of 
gloves,  you  see  long  rows 
of  girls,  close-packed,  some 
of  them  crouched  over  their 
work,  nervously,  with  fore¬ 
heads  almost  touching  their 
machines  and  with  intent 
eyes  seeming  to  urge  steam 
and  metal  to  greater  speed; 
others  (often  better  workers) 
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sitting  erect,  apparently  negligent,  while 
glove-seams  by  the  hundred  yards  purr  and 
zip  from  their  needle-points. 

The  men,  in  another  room,  with  sharp 
dies  and  heavy  mauls,  have  pounded  and 
cat  the  leather  into  carefully  designed  frag¬ 
ments.  The  girls,  in  this  room,  sew  the 
fragments  into  gloves.  Such  is  the  division 
of  labor  between  the  sexes. 

Miss  Nestor  passed,  in  turn,  through  most 
of  the  different  groups  of  operators  into 
which,  by  another  division  of  labor  of  an  in- 


tricate  and  marvelous  kind,  the  girls  them-  the  back-pieces  and,  later,  to  run  the  final 

selves  are  separated.  seam  along  the  finger-sides,  up  one  side  and 

The  “banders,”  who,  with  a  two-needle  down  the  other,  from  little  finger  back  to 
machine,  attach  the  gauntlet  to  the  body  of  thumb,  “closing”  it  and  finishing  it — most  of 
the  glove;  the  “silkers,”  who,  with  a  four-  these  groups  Miss  Nestor  worked  with  till 
needle  machine,  run  the  lines  of  decoration  finally,  being  a  “closer,”  she  could  go 

on  its  back;  the  “strap-sewers,”  the  “gore-  no  farther.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  she 

sewers,”  the  “binders,”  or  “hemmers”;  the  is  proud  of  being  a  complete  “glove- 
“  closers,”  most  expert  of  all,  who  get  the  worker.” 

glove  twice  in  its  complicated  crisscross  There  was  no  union  in  those  days,  before 
travels,  once  to  insert  the  thumb-piece  and  1902.  But  there  was  always  a  little  trouble. 
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Usually  about  piece-work,  the  price  per  piece, 
the  rate  of  speed. 

Curious  thing,  speed.  As  inexplicable  as 
a  talent  for  verses.  There  was  a  man  “  wax- 
threader  ”  in  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago  (the 
“wax-thread”  machine  is  the  only  sewing- 
machine  operated  by  men  instead  of  women 
in  Western  glove  factories)  who  was  dying  of 
tuberculosis.  They’d  carry  him  up-stairs  in 
the  factory.  And  when  a  glove  fell  off  his 
table  he  hadn’t  strength  enough  to  reach 
down  and  get  it.  But  once  his  machine  got 
going  and  the  accustomed  quirks  and  twists 
of  his  hands  began  to  send  the  product 
through,  he  would  sit  up  and  turn  out  as 
many  gloves  by  the  end  of  the  day  as  the 
strongest,  fastest  young  operator  in  the  shop. 
Then  they’d  carry  him  to  the  street-car. 

Among  women,  sp)eed,  accelerated  by  the 
urgency  of  piece-work,  has,  however,  a  more 
than  psychological  interest.  Women,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  not  intending  to  stay  in  the 
factories  all  their  lives,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  are  much  more  readily  driven  into 
reckless  speed  excesses  than  men.  They 
submit  readily  to  “speeding-up”  processes 
which  men,  instinctively  conserving  their  en¬ 
ergy  for  prolonged  use,  are  more  likely  to  re¬ 
sist.  Men  have  to  make  their  candle  last 
forty  years.  Women  are  tempted  to  bum 
theirs  in  ffve. 

Not  many  of  them  have  the  solid  sense  of 
the  Chicago  shoe  factory  girl  who,  after  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience,  said;  “Well,  I’ve  quit 
racing.  I’ve  found  that  every  dollar  I  make 
over  eight  dollars  a  week  goes  to  the  doctor, 
anyway.  So  when  I  see  myself  turning  out 
more  than  eight  dollars’  worth,  I  slow  up.” 

Of  course  the  piece-work  system  has  come 
to  stay.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  suggest 
abolishing  it.  It  is  not  its  existence  but  its 
abuse  that  is  here  criticized. 

There  must  be  an  abuse  of  it  when  so 
many  girls  in  their  early  twenties  can  be 
heard  saying:  “  It  used  to  be  I  could  turn 
out  that  many  dozen,  but  of  course  I  can’t 
now”;  and,  “Certainly  she  turns  out  more 
than  I  do.  See  how  new  she  is.” 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  found  in  many 
trades.  Miss  Butler  found  it  in  Pittsburg. 
After  her  investigation  she  said: 

“Under  a  discussion  of  health  comes  the 
factory  system  of  speeding.  Serious  as  the 
menace  of  tuberculosis  is,  one*  might  almost 
consider  more  serious  the  threat  to  racial  vi¬ 
tality  from  nervous  exhaustion  of  girl  work¬ 
ers.  I  have  spoken  of  the  double  tension  on 


the  stogy-worker  who  must  cut  close  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  high  output.  ‘  No  girl 
can  keep  up  her  pace  more  than  six  years,’ 
said  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large  fac¬ 
tories.  .  .  .  Rose  Bernstein,  a  slight 
little  girl  with  drooping  mouth  and  sloping 
shoulders,  told  me  that  in  three  years  her 
output  had  dropped  from  1,000  to  700 
stogies  a  day,  and  now  she  was  losing  per¬ 
ceptibly.  The  cost  of  thk  nervous  loss  is 
not  borne  by  the  industry.  Most  of  the 
girls  marry  at  twenty  or  twenty-one,  just 
about  the  time  when  their  spe^  breaks. 
The  cost  is  borne  by  the  homes  into  which 
they  go.” 

When  you  understand  what  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  “spe^ng  up”  is,  you  will  understand 
why  “pace-makers”  are  unpopular.  There 
was  Nell,  for  instance — let  that  be  her  name, 
since  it  wasn’t — in  one  of  the  glove  factories 
on  the  West  Side  in  Chicago.  A  new  style 
of  glove  had  been  introduced.  Piece-work 
rate:  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  Nell,  with  her  in¬ 
explicable  trick  of  speed,  not  seeming  to 
hurry,  rolled  out  five  dozen  a  day.  Two 
and  a  half  dollars!  Meanwhile  the  average 
girl  was  “racing”  every  second  all  day  to 
make,  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Pretty  soon  the 
foreman  came  around.  “  Five  dozen  a  day  ? 
Two  and  a  half  ?  After  this  the  rate  will  not 
be  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  It  will  be  forty-five.” 

So  then  the  girl  who  was  “racing”  to  make 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  had  to  “race”  to 
make  a  dollar  thirty-five,  and  Nell  herself, 
instead  of  making  $2.50,  made  $2.25.  Some 
of  the  girls  thought  the  firm  “slipped  her 
back  her  twenty-five  cents”  for  “speeding 
up”  the  room. 

Anyway,  there  was  always  trouble  about 
piece-rates  in  this  factory  and  in  Agnes  Nes¬ 
tor’s  factory  and  in  every  other  factory. 
Union  material  was  already  present  in  a 
state  of  solution.  All  it  needed  was  a  shake 
to  precipitate  it. 

One  day,  in  Agnes  Nestor’s  factory,  the 
“  banders  ”  walked  out.  Not  a  strike.  Just 
a  huff.  Once  outside,  they  quarreled  with 
one  of  their  number  and  ducked  her  in  a 
horse-trough.  In  the  afternoon  they  felt  bet¬ 
ter  and  came  back  to  work. 

But  the  horse-trough  incident  got  into  the 
papers  and  was  read  by  a  glove-cutter,  a 
studious  young  man  named  I.  Solon,  who 
perused  books  and  periodicals  when  he 
wasn’t  cutting  gloves.  He  went  and  hired  a 
hall  within  a  block  or  two  of  the  factory. 

The  next  afternoon  was  the  crisis.  As  the 
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girls  came  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  after  work  and  spread  in  thick  groups 
over  the  sidewalks  and  the  streets,  they  were 
startled  by  the  exclamations  of  a  young  en¬ 
thusiast,  who  shouted  that  in  his  hall,  in  ten 
minutes,  the  principles  of  unionism  would  be 
explained.  Would  they  come?  There  was  a 
moment  of  hesitation.  Then  the  verve  of 
the  stranger  won.  They  came. 

From  all  accounts  it  must  have  been  a  curi¬ 
ous  speech,  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
hrst  outbreak,  spontaneous,  beyond  himself, 
of  a  man  who  h^  read  and  thought  and  felt 
much;  but,  nevertheless,  from  a  worldly  stand¬ 
point,  a  speech  that  was  decidedly  curious. 

It  had  nothing  in  it  about  hours  or  wages. 
What  it  said,  according  to  reports,  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Unite.  Separated,  you  are 
notlung.  You  have  no  life.  You  are  machines 
attach^  to  machines.  United,  you  mil  hnd 
a  voice.  The  firm  is  a  unit.  You  can  talk 
to  the  firm  when  you  are  a  unit.  Individually, 
you  don’t  exist.  Together  you  will  acquire 
personality.  Won’t  you  do  it?” 

They  did.  And  the  union  has  existed 
ever  since.  Originated  by  the  philosophy 
and  passion  of  an  exceptional  young  man, 
perpetuated  by  the  tact  and  shrewdness  of 
an  exceptional  young  woman,  it  nevertheless 
goes  back  to  deeper  causes.  It  represents 
the  unfolding  to  self-consciousness  of  the 
mind  of  the  casual  and  temporary  industrial 
woman.  The  concrete,  material  successes 
of  the  union  are,  by  comparison,  unimpor¬ 
tant,  although  they  have  been  numerous. 

In  this  respect  the  union  has  been  assisted 
by  the  unusual  reasonableness  and  fairness 
of  the  largest  Chicago  glove  firm  with  which 
it  has  had  to  deal.  Many  bad  things  have 
been  removed.  The  girls  are  no  longer 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  buy  their  own  ma¬ 
chine-oil  and  carry  it  to  the  factory,  nor 
to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  “rental”  on  the 
machines  they  operate. 

There  has  come  also  the  gaining  of  good 
things.  For  four  months  every  summer  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  is  now  a  half-holiday.  And 
it  is  provided  in  the  treaties  that  from  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  one  treaty  to  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  next  all  changes  in 
methods  of  pr^uction  shall  be  so  made  that 
they  shall  not,  while  increasing  production, 
decrease  wages. 


These  things,  however,  though  the  list  of 
them  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  are 
mere  symbols  of  the  fact  that  the  women  of 
“  Local  Eighteen  ”  have  moved  into  the  same 
mental  world  with  men.  Instead  of  being 
at  best  an  inert,  and  at  worst  a  cheapening, 
influence  in  industry,  they  have  become  an 
active,  a  wage-raising  influence. 

The  woman’s  Local,  Eighteen,  meets  in 
Joint  Council  with  the  men’s  Local,  Four, 
and  no  contract  with  employers  is  signed  ex¬ 
cept  by  both  locals  together.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Local  Eighteen,  the  wages  of  the 
members  of  Local  Four  have  gone  up  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

Agnes  Nestor,  however,  and  the  other 
women  trade-union  leaders  who  have  ap- 
p)eared  lately  in  American  cities  are,  though 
notable,  still  exceptional,  and  the  unions 
they  represent  do  not  yet  account  for  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  possible 
adherents  The  spirit  is  spreading  and 
spreading  rapidly,  but  workingwomen,  as  a 
class,  as  a  mass,  are  still  only  vaguely, 
voicelessly,  touched  by  it. 

And  when,  if  ever,  they  are  all  touched  by 
it,  their  withdrawal  to  domestic  life  after 
marriage  will  leave  their  unions  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  re-ofl5cered  every  seven  years. 
Woman  in  industry  will  still  remain  not 
simply  an  economic  fact  but  complicatediy  a 
social  fact. 

How  thoroughly  social,  how  thoroughly 
complicated,  how  far  from  merely  economic 
she  is  to-day  a  certain  glove  firm  on  Madison 
Street  in  Chicago  can  testify.  Its  machines 
are  light,  its  rooms  well-ventilated,  its  wages 
from  six  to  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Last  year  it  had  a  sign  out:  “Giris 
Wanted.”  But  no  girls  came.  The  fore¬ 
man  spoke  hastily  and  bitterly  in  his  anger. 
“I  wish  these  department  stores,”  he  said, 
“  would  cut  all  their  girls’  wages  down  to  two 
dollars  a  week.  Girls  don’t  want  money.” 

For  straight  by  his  sign,  under  his  win¬ 
dows,  girls  by  the  hundred  were  going  five 
blocks  down  the  street  to  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  half  the  money  they 
could  earn,  after  a  few  months’  experience, 
in  his  factory. 

Woman  is  a  social  fact.  She  is  putting  on 
her  good  clothes  and  going  Down-Town. 
Why  is  it? 


In  the  Januar}’  instalment  of  The  Woman's  Invasion  Mr.  Hard  will  discuss  “The  Shop  Girl. 
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ON  the  highroad  to  Tyngsburg  Tom 
Macey,  the  milkman,  pulled  in  his 
horse,  Jeremiah,  when  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  tall  young  man  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  way  had  no  intention  of  getting  out 
of  it.  He  had  at  first  endeavored  to  turn 
aside  for  him,  but  the  stranger  had  dodged 
in  front  of  the  horse’s  head  with  the  persist¬ 
ency  of  a  greenbottle  fly. 

Now  that  the  horse  had  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  however,  the  man .  proceeded  along  its 
side,  patting  its  flank  reassuringly  as  he 
journeyed,  and  Macey,  with  the  inherited 
conservatism  of  a  small  New  England  town, 
waited  for  him  to  declare  himself,  and  thus 
furnish  the  clue  to  his  behavior.  Nor  did 
he  have  long  to  wait. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  keen  you  are  on  poetry, 
but  it’s  been  on  my  mind  for  four  miles,  and 
you  are  the  first  person  who  has  come  along.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  e.xpect  ?  ”  asked  Macey, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  serious  motives  but 
slow  mind,  and  who  could  not  dispose  of 
more  than  one  issue  at  a  time.  “It’s  now 
four-thirty  in  the  morning,  and  the  market- 
men  all  go  to  the  city  by  the  lower  road.  I 
wouldn’t  be  here,  only  I’m  delivering  to  a 
milk  depot  ance  milk  went  up  to  fifty  cents 
a  can.” 

“And  then  I  am  weak  on  turning  comers, 
just  now,”  the  stranger  went  on,  quite  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  interruption.  “I  could  stop 
your  horse  head  on,  but  if  you  had  made  a 
quick  turn  at  right  angles,  I  should  have  lost 
you.” 

Tom  Macey  had  never  been  drunk,  never 
even  having  been  in  the  way  of  temptation, 
for  that  matter,  and  his  data  as  to  intoxicated 
nten  was  limited  to  an  occasional  encounter 
with  the  solitary  town  toper.  Tyngsburg 
was  officially  “dry,”  with  a  town  just  teyond 
equally  virtuous,  and  it  was  many  a  weary 
mile  to  the  city.  Moreover,  the  stranger,  far 
from  being  disheveled,  was  well  dress^,  and 


his  face,  instead  of  being  flushed,  as  Macey 
thought  a  drunken  man’s  should  be,  was  rather 
white  and  drawn,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  and 
staring,  as  though  he  could  not  have  shut 
them  had  ht  so  desired.  Macey  was  un¬ 
certain  just  how  to  classify  him. 

“If  it’s  the  city  you  want,  it’s  back  there 
some  eighteen  miles,  ”  he  suggested  at  a  ven¬ 
ture. 

‘Eighteen?”  echoed  the  stranger  mirth¬ 
lessly.  “Say  eighty,  or  even  eight  hundred. 
I  know,  for  I  have  walked  it.  But  let  us 
come  back  to  the  main  question.  Here  is  all 
that  I  can  remember —  ”  and  as  though  inton¬ 
ing  something  that  had  been  running  cease¬ 
lessly  through  his  mind,  he  recited: 

“  ‘  When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre, 

He’d  ’eard  men  sing  by  land  an’  sea—’ 

“Now  finish  it,  for  heaven’s  sake,  man, 
finish  it,  ”  he  pleaded  quemlously. 

“Finish  what?”  asked  Macey  blankly. 

“  Give  me  the  second  couplet.  It  is  as  well 
known  as  Mother  Goose,  but  it  has  gone  from 
me  as  completely  as  the  knowledge  of  sleep. 
I  have  been  trying  to  finish  the  verse  for 
the  whole  eight  hundred  miles.  What  is 
it?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  Macey  replied  with  em¬ 
phasis. 

The  stranger  threw  out  his  arms  as  though 
he  would  embrace  him.  “Praise  Allah! 
Thank  you,”  he  cried,  and  quoted: 

“  ‘  When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre. 

He’d  ’card  men  sing  by  land  an’  sea; 

An’  what  he  thought  ’e  might  require 
’E  went  an’  took — the  same  as  me!”’ 

Macey  took  the  whip  from  its  socket  and 
prepared  to  gather  up  the  reins.  “If  you 
think  I  told  you  that,  all  right,  ”  he  said.  “  I 
haven’t  any  more  time  for  foolishness. 
Good  day.  ” 
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But  the  stranger  was  not  to  be  put  aside  so 
ea^y.  With  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  cart 
than  the  peril  of  the  ascent  would  seem  to 
warrant,  he  climbed  to  the  seat  and  turned 
about  with  as  much  care  as  though  he  had  at¬ 
tained  the  apex  of  a  pyramid.  “Let  us  even 
go  on,  ”  quoth  he. 

Tom  Macey’s  face  grew  visibly  red,  and 
the  muscles  of  his  arm  tightened  involun¬ 
tarily.  He  was  short  but  solidly  built,  and  as 
anchor  on  the  Grange  tug-of-war  team  knew 
his  strength. 

His  first  thought 
was  to  expel 
the  intruder 
bodily,  but  some- 
thing  in  the 
drawn  face  and 
the  far-away  look 
of  the  eyes  re¬ 
strained  him, 
and  with  a  cluck 
to  the  horse  he 
tightened  the 
reins  and  the  cart 
jogged  along  the 
Tyngsburg  road. 

It  was  a  hilly 
country,  given 
more  to  pasture 
land  than  to  the 
cultivation  of 
market  produce, 
but  it  looked 
down  upon  a 
broad  and  placid 
river,  on  the 
other  side  of 
which  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  wooded 
landscape 
stretched  away 
to  the  distant 
mountains;  and 
in  the  early 
morning  light 
the  deep  colors 
o  f  midsummer 
stood  out  clean 
and  strong,  like 
some  masterpiece 
on  Nature’s  great 
canvas.  Something  in  the  scene  caused  a 
stray  phrase  to  flash  across  the  mind  of  the 
stranger.  “God’s  perfect  peace,  ”  he  said, 
half  aloud;  and  the  lines  of  his  forehead 
deepened  in  pain.  He  felt  that  he  was  far 


from  perfect  peace,  though  he  might  be  upon 
the  border  of  its  country. 

“  My  name  is  Tom  Macey,  ”  said  the  driver 
uneasily.  “  I  live  two  miles  out  on  the  upper 
road.  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

The  stranger  turned  from  his  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  river  and  fixed  his  mind,  with  an 
effort,  upon  the  man  beside  him.  “Any¬ 
where;  as  far  as  you  go,  perhaps,  ”  he  replied. 
“Thank  you  for  bringing  me  so  far — or  have 
we  only  just  started?  I  have  been  walk¬ 
ing  all  night.  ” 
“Walking?" 
asked  the  milk¬ 
man,  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Where, 
and  why  ?  ’’  It 
occurred  to  him 
that  here  was 
a  madman 
escaped  from  an 
asylum  some¬ 
where. 

“Why?  To 
escape  the  old 
man  Adam.  Do 
you  work  all 
night,  Mr. 
Macey  ?  ’’ 

“I  work  from 
one  o’clock,  ’’  re¬ 
plied  the  literal 
Thomas. 

“And  when  do 
you  sleep?” 

“From  »x  un¬ 
til  I  start  out,  or, 
if  I’m  out  in  the 
evening,  I  make 
up  what  I’m  shy 
on  sleep  the  next 
morning.  ’’ 

“You  are  a 
lucky  man, 
Thomas  Macey, 
to  sleep  when¬ 
ever  the  spirit 
moves  you,’’  re¬ 
plied  the  stran¬ 
ger.  “I  suppose 
that  I  really  slept 
three  nights  ago,  but  I  haven’t  closed  my  eyes 
since  then,  and  it  seems  much  longer.  You 
can  stand  it  beautifully  without  sleep  for  one 
day  and  night,  you  know,  but  on  the  second 
night  you  should  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 


FOLLOWING  A  WHIMSICAL  PROMPTING,  HE  SOUNDED 
THE  KNOCKER. 
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And  if  you  don’t,  look  out.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  sure  wrong,  and  all  the  little  devils  in  the 
world  will  soon  get  after  you.  On  the  third 
day  you  will  begin  to  lose  people,  or  see  them 
when  they  are  not  there.  Only  last  night  I 
followed  a  policeman  right  up  against  a  brick 
wall,  and  when  I  got  there  he  was  gone.  Then 
there  is  the  trouble  about  turning  corners. 
You  can’t  turn  them  except  on  a  wide  circle. 
What  happens  on  the  fourth  day,  Macey,  I 
don’t  know  as  yet,  but - ” 

“Here,  hold  on.  Mister,”  interrupted  the 
perplexed  Macey.  “Why  don’t  you  sleep? 
Why  don’t  you  get  out  now,  somewhere,  and 
go  to  sleep?” 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
“Insomnia,”  he  said  briefly.  “That’s  a 
funny  little  graveyard  we  are  coming  to, 
Macey.  What’s  the  inscription  on  that  new 
white  monument?  ‘He  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep.  ’  It’s  evident  that  I  am  not  beloved  of 
the  Lord,  Macey,  and  yet - ” 

But  Macey,  whose  slow-working  mind  had 
now  convinced  him  that  his  milk-wagon  was 
possessed  of  a  lunatic,  had  decided  upon  his 
course  of  action.  He  turned  suddenly  upon 
the  stranger,  and  with  a  Arm  grasp  upon  his 
coat  and  trousers  lifted  him  and  shot  him 
clear  of  the  wheel  into  the  side  of  the  road, 
whereupon  he  laid  the  whip  to  the  horse’s 
back  and  set  out  for  home  at  full  speed. 

The  man  in  the  road  gathered  himself  up 
rather  ruefully  and  gazed  after  the  fleeing 
milkman.  “  And  there  was  a  time  when  I  was 
rated  something  of  an  athlete,  ”  he  mused  re¬ 
gretfully.  “  I  will  overtake  the  country¬ 
man  and  teach  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  ”  He 
started  in  pursuit,  rather  uncertain  in  his  gait, 
but  under  enough  headway  to  cause  Macey 
to  whip  the  horse  anew. 

“He  can’t  catch  me,”  thought  the  milk¬ 
man,  scornfully.  “  He  said  he  couldn’t  turn  a 
comer,  and  if  that’s  so.  I’ll  lose  him  where 
the  road  branches.  ” 

And  this  proved  true,  for  the  stranger  went 
off  at  a  tangent  upon  coming  to  where  the 
road  forked,  and  brought  up  only  just  short 
of  a  stone  wall,  upon  which  he  sat  to  wipe  his 
moist  brow  with  a  handkerchief.  “Upon 
which  we  may  observe,  ”  he  said,  apropos  of 
nothing,  “that  while  we  did  not  instruct  him 
in  good  manners,  we  are  nevertheless  the 
gainer  upon  two  points:  we  have  begun  to 
perspire,  which  is  a  good  agn,  and  we  can  re¬ 
call  our  name,  which  is  Wadsworth  Bryant, 
and  not  an  especially  difl&cult  one  to  re¬ 
member.  ” 


When  he  got  up  from  the  stone  wall  the 
milk-wagon  had  disappeared  from  view,  and 
he  decided  to  abandon  the  chase  and  keep  to 
the  river  road,  for  no  special  reason  other  than 
that  the  country  looked  uninhabited  in  that 
direction  and  offered  no  apparent  difficulties 
to  travel.  His  resentment  against  Macey  haff 
quite  died  out,  and  his  only  desire  was  to  keep 
walking  until  he  wearied  himself  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  Whatever  his  appearance  and 
actions  may  have  suggested  to  the  milkman, 
he  had  a  fixed  and  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  The  two  physicians  whom  he 
had  called  into  consultation  to  examine  him 
had  been  courteous  and  non-committal  to  his 
face,  but  they  had  gone  directly  to  his  people 
and  urged  that  he  be  sent  to  a  sanatorium 
without  delay.  That  alone  was  enough  to 
irritate  a  man  in  his  condition.  But  that  was 
not  all. 

His  was  one  of  those  families  that  might  be 
termed  fully  established.  It  was  a  clan, 
with  various  habitations  and  varying  degrees 
of  wealth,  but  a  clan  upon  all  questions  of 
family  policy.  It  governed  by  family  coun¬ 
cil,  the  dominant  members  of  which  were  a 
dowager  aunt  and  an  eccentric  but  vastly  rich 
bachelor  uncle,  whose  expressed  wish  was,  as 
a  rule,  approved  by  the  heads  of  three  fami¬ 
lies.  You  could  not  marry  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  this  board;  yet, once  passed  by  it, your 
social  position  was  secure,  and  if  your  income 
was  not  what  it  should  be,  the  family  saw  to  it 
that  you  were  provided  for  to  the  degree  called 
for  by  your  new  position.  Wadsworth  Bry¬ 
ant’s  father  had  b^n  taken  into  the  family  on. 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  promising  literary 
genius;  which  had  been  promptly  smothered 
by  the  income  settled  upon  his  wife.  His  son, 
having  shown  traces  of  the  same  genius  in  due 
time,  was  promptly  set  apart  by  the  family 
council  to  be  trained  as  the  family  lawyer. 

Well,  young  Bryant  had  gone  to  the  law 
school,  after  a  fashion,  but  gave  no  indication 
of  making  even  a  passably  good  lawyer.  His 
father,,  upon  a  rare  occasion  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  had  secretly  advised  him  to  cherish 
his  own  ambitions,  and  to  go  it  alone  if  the  oc¬ 
casion  ever  so  demanded;  but  he  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  proving  a  disappointment 
to  the  more  influential  members  of  the 
“family.”  .And  his  threatened  nervous 
breakdown  afforded  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
missed  of  pointing  out  his  shortcomings  and 
solemnly  discussing  which  sanatorium  should 
be  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  Bryant. 

His  father,  he  felt  sure,  would  understand 


what  had  prompted  his  disappearance  now; 
but  the  others  would  not,  even  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  situation.  He  had  not  wasted 
his  years  at  school,  as  they  believed,  but  had 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  preparation  for  a 
literary  career.  The  fruit  of  it  was  his  first 
book,  a  manuscript  just  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  publisher,  who  had  received  it  favorably 
and  agreed  to  undertake  its  publication  in  the 


and  its  vacant  windows  and  weather-beaten 
sides  made  it  look  a  pathetic  picture  of  aban¬ 
donment  as  seen  from  the  highway.  It  stood 
w’ell  back  from  the  road,  upon  a  fair  elevation, 
and  as  Bryant  came  nearer  he  observed  what 
had  at  fii^  escaped  his  notice — that  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  side  view  to  the  passer-by,  and  that 
the  front  was  concealed  by  a  screen  of  holly¬ 
hocks  and  sunflowers  that  looked  uncanny  in 


“how  about  the  old  house  up  there?”  asked  BRYANT. 


I  autumn;  but  the  price  of  this  had  been  reck-  their  height  and  luxuriant  growth. 

Iless  overw’ork,  and  a  burning  of  the  candle  at  It  was  as  though  somebody  with  a  mag- 
both  ends,  relying  upon  his  physique  and  ca-  ical  ^paration  for  the  soil,  after  picking  his 

pacity  for  endurance.  Certainly  he  had  not  way  carefully  through  the  worn-out  and 

1 1  come  up  to  the  family  requirement — as  a  abandoned  fields,  had  paused  to  fertilize  the 

[I  leader  of  the  bar,  or  as  the  suitor  of  a  §irl  who  ground  directly  in  front  of  the  old  mansion, 

I  had  been  selected  for  him  to  marry.  But  and  then  planted  it  fantastically  so  that  no 

upon  the  matter  of  his  going  away  to  an  insti-  stranger  should  discern  what  was  hidden  be- 

^  tution  he  took  some  satisfaction  in  telling  hind.  Moorish  gardeners  sometimes  worked 

4  himself  that  he  was  several  laps  ahead  of  the  such  magic  in  old  Spain  in  the  days  of 

I*  family  council,  and  he  intended  to  keep  the  Boabdil ;  but  one  hardly  would  look  to  find 

matter  in  his  owTi  hands.  He  had  taken  good  it  in  New’ England. 

M  care  to  get  so  far  away  that  his  whereabouts  “Talk  about  an  enchanted  house!”  Bryant 

U  would  not  be  open  to  more  than  chance  dis-  said,  in  the  habit  that  he  had  fallen  into  of  ad- 

covery.  There  would  .be  a  search  for  him,  dressing  himself.  “  Why,  here  is  one  to  the  last 
but  no  public  hue  aud  cry’.  detail.  Nobody  could  find  the  door  because 

He  had  w’alked  a  mile  beyond  where  the  it  is  lost  in  a  tangled  forest  of  flowers.  No 
roads  forked,  passing  only  one  small  farm-  man  ever  raised  stalks  as  tall  as  that.  ” 
house  on  the  way,  when  he  came  upon  a  He  walked  across  a  field  of  uncut  hay  that 
veritable  old  relic  of  a  colonial  house.  It  was  might,  in  some  past  day,  have  been  a  rolling 

long  and  rambling,  with  ells  and  gabled  roofs,  law’n,  and  worked  his  way  around  the  thicket 
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of  great  flowers  that  blossomed  far  above  his 
head  and  seemed  to  stand  as  a  barrier  against 
him;  when,  upon  the  farther  side,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  really  was  a  path,  somewhat 
overgrown,  but  unmistakably  a  path,  leading 
to  the  house. 

With  just  a  suspicion  that  his  brain  might 
be  playing  him  a  trick,  and  that  in  truth  he 
might  be  lying  back  in  the  road  with  a  broken 
bead  where  the  milkman  had  flung  him,  he 
followed  the  path  in  its  serpentine  course  until 
it  led  to  a  little  clearing  in  front  of  a  handsome 
old  porch  that  was  in  good  repair,  and  to  a 
fine  old  door  with  a  heavy  brass  knocker. 
Here,  of  a  surety,  was  a  comer  of  the  house 
that,  by  every  visible  sign,  was  habitable,  and, 
following  a  whimsical  prompting,  he  sounded 
the  knocker  and  stood  waiting  for  the  door  to 
open. 

He  repeated  the  blows  upon  the  knocker, 
but  notxxly  came,  and  he  began  to  grow  petu¬ 
lant,  and  to  wonder  why  he  was  kept  waiting 


so  long.  Finally  he  left  the  porch  and  peered 
boldly  in  at  a  window,  and  for  a  full  minute  or 
two  stood  there  with  his  face  pressed  against 
the  pane.  What  he  saw  made  him  more  anx¬ 
ious  than  ever  to  gain  access.  He  was  able  to 
make  out  a  spacious  living-room,  with  a  great 
open  fireplace  and  leather-cushioned  window- 
seats;  not  over-furnished,  but  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  that  a  man  would  need  in  a 
country  home.  It  was  an  interior  refreshing¬ 
ly  unexpected,  after  the  weather-beaten  out¬ 
side;  and  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  an 
idea  buzzing  within  his  head  that,  could  he 
once  gain  entrance  to  a  place  like  this,  he 
could  compose  himself  and  go  to  sleep  for  a 
long  year  of  nights. 

The  path  by  which  he  had  come  had  the 
season’s  growth  of  grass,  only  slightly  trampled 
down;  a  climbing  rose-bush  on  a  comer  of  the 
house  had  bloomed  unpicked;  and  he  noted 
that  a  bird  now  fluttering  over  his  head  had 
built  its  nest  in  the  old  porch.'  Had  some- 
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body  discovered  the  abandoned  house,  made 
a  part  of  it  habitable,  and  after  a  time  aban¬ 
doned  it  again  ?  Obviously  the  answer  to  the 
riddle  was  not  to  be  learned  without  some 
effort,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  road,  de¬ 
termined  to  go  back  to  the  red  farmhouse 
that  he  had  passed  on  the  way. 

As  he  approached  it,  through  a  scattering 
and  protesting  flock  of  fowls,  the  door  opened 
and  a  good-natured  old  man  popped  his  head 
out  and  smiled  at  him  genially. 

“  Seen  you  coming  down  the  road,  ”  said  he. 
“Seen  you  going  tip  a  spell  back.  Guess 
you’ve  sort  of  lost  your  way  roun’  here.  ” 

“  How  about  that  old  house  up  there  ?  ’’ 
asked  Bryant,  without  preliminary  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  “Who  lives  in  it?” 

“Don’t  anybody  live  in  it,”  replied  the  old 
man,  with  a  chuckle. 

“Who  owns  it,  then?” 

“Well,  ’s  near  as  I  can  find  out,  when  old 
Ben  Exlwards  died,  he  had  a  nephew,  an’  the 
nephew  had  growed  up  an’  become  an  artist, 
an’  nobody  seemed  to  bother  about  the  old 
place  till  he  took  a  fancy  to  it  one  summer. 
Old  Ben  Edwards,  he  was - ” 

“Don’t  get  wound  up,  Mr.  Jones,”  Bryant 
implored,  feeling  a  return  of  his  recent  petu¬ 
lance.  “I’m  no  town  historian.  What  I 
want  is  to  get  into  that  house.  ” 

The  old  man  chuckled  anew.  “  My  name’s 
Bunts.  How’d  you  like  to  hire  the  EMwards 
place  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to.  Who  is  in  charge  ?  ” 

“I  be.  Oh,  I’m  no  fool  I  do  look  it.  Mr. 

Edwards — Mr.  John  Edwards,  the  artist — 
he  knew  I  wasn’t,  an’  be  asked  me  to  look 
after  the  place  when  he  went,  an*  said  if  he 
didn’t  come  back  I  might  rent  it.  ” 

“I’ll  take  it,  then,”  said  Bryant  shortly. 
“  Come  and  let  me  in,  and  we  can  arrange  the 
terms  later.” 

“You  won’t  need  any  key,”  said  Bunts 
mysteriously.  “You  follow  me,  an’  I’ll  show 
you  the  way.  ” 

Arrived  once  more  in  the  clearing  before 
the  gabled  house,  Bryant  watched  the  old 
man  as  he  made  for  the  porch  and,  sliding  a 
false  board  to  one  side,  disclosed  a  brass  chain 
with  a  ling  in  the  end.  This  he  pulled;  there 
was  at  once  a  sound  of  lifting  bars  within,  and 
the  door  opened  slightly  of  its  own  accord. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Bryant  in  surprise. 
“What’s  to  prevent  anyb^y  from  entering 
in  that  manner?” 

“Because  nobody  knows,”  replied  Mr. 
Bunts  serenely.  “It  was  one  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 


wards’s  playthings.  Invented  it  himself,  so’s 
he  wouldn’t  have  to  look  for  the  keyhole  in  the 
dark.  I  come  up  here  with  the  old  lady,  now 
an’  then,  to  tidy  up  a  bit.  Sorter  hop^  Mr. 
Edwards  would  come  back  some  day;  but 
it’s  been  two  years  now.  Want  me  to  show 
you  aroun’?” 

“No,  thank  you.  I’m  feeling  tired  now, 
and  want  to  turn  in.  I’ll  be  down  and  see 
you  again  later  about  getting  a  food  supply.” 

Mr.  Bunts  withdrew;  and  Bryant  began 
his  inspection  of  the  premises.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  artist  had  made  only  the  wing 
of  the  house  habitable,  but  he  had  done  that 
thoroughly,  and  the  effect  was  wonderfully 
pleasing  to  the  eye  after  the  riot  outside.  The 
fine  old  window-frames,  the  splendid  old 
fireplace,  and  the  massive  rafters  had  not 
been  disturbed;  but  the  living-room  had  been 
modernized  just  enough  to  have  added  com¬ 
forts  that  did  not  conflict  with  its  background, 
and  the  furnishings  were  handsome  old  rugs, 
massive  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture,  dull 
brass  and  pewter. 

Three  doors  opened  invitingly  from  the 
living-room — or,  rather,  three  doors  stood  in¬ 
vitingly  waiting  to  be  opened — and  Wadsworth 
Bryant  did  not  hesitate  to  explore  the  rooms 
beyond.  The  first  opened  into  a  man’s 
chamber,  and  he  whistled  softly  as  he  threw 
open  the  blinds  of  a  window  for  better  light. 
There  was  a  low,  wide  couch  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  with  a  Persian  covering  thrown 
over  it  and  two  or  three  cushions  piled  up 
comfortably;  a  tall  chiffonier  with  old  silver 
candlesticks  upon  it  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  comfortable  chairs, 
and  several  good  pictures  upon  the  walls. 
Surely  the  artist  had  been  a  man  of  good  taste 
and  comfortable  habits;  and  Mrs.  Bunts  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  kept  a  motherly  hand  upon 
the  place,  for  the  furniture  was  dusted,  and 
the  air  was  almost  free  from  musty  smell. 

He  returned  to  the  linng-room,  and  opened 
another  door;  it  led  to  an  old-fashioned 
kitchen,  which  in  his  present  state  did  not 
interest  him  particularly.  So  he  turned  to 
the  last  door  of  all,  which  was  opposite  to  the 
chamber  that  he  had  first  entered,  and,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  knob,  flung  it  wide  open. 

Once  in  his  life  he  had  seen  the  face  of  a 
girl  that  had  caused  him  to  pull  himself  up 
short,  as  it  were,  with  an  odd  sensation  of 
surprise  and  unexpected  pleasure.  It  had 
been  as  he  was  about  to  enter  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms  of  a  fashionable  hotel  in 
Boston;  when,  upion  the  threshold,  he  had 
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raised  his  eyes  to  find  himself  confronting  a 
young  woman  who,  like  himself,  was  taken 
unawares.  Many  times  afterward  he  had 
tried  to  describe  her  in  detail  to  himself,  and 
had  found  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  do  so; 
but  he  had  never  forgotten  the  picture — her 
rather  tall  and  slender 
figure,  the  fine  color  of 
her  face,  the  web-like 
veil  that  hung  from  her 
hat,  the  soft  tones  of  her 
cloak  and  gown.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  then 
that  when  a  man  fell  in 
love  with  a  woman  it 
should  be  in  that  way, 
spontaneously,  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  with  only  the 
two  of  them  in  the  equa¬ 
tion. 

Now,  as  he  opened 
wide  the  third  door, 
there  was  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  pleased  surprise 
that  had  thrilled  him  in 
the  hotel  at  Boston;  and 
though  he  did  not  enter, 
and  later  could  not  have 
described  the  room  in 
detail,  there  was  again 
the  realization  of  the 
completeness  of  what  he 
had  seen — a  picture  of 
enameled  white  furni¬ 
ture,  of  a  white  and 
pink  covering  over  a 
lacquered  brass  bed,  the 
suggestion  of  girlish 
things  upon  bureau  and 
table,  pictures  such  as 
could  have  been  chosen 
for  none  but  such  a 
room;  a  very  air  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  that  made  him 
draw  back,  as  one 
would  from  any  wom¬ 
an’s  chamber  into  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  looking  by  chance.  An  enchanted  house  ? 
He  was  as  certain  of  it  as  that  he  had  come 
to  a  long  journey’s  end;  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  weariness  that  would  not  be  denied, 
he  turned,  contented,  to  the  man’s  room,  par¬ 
tially  disrobed,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
couch.  It  was  then  still  early  in  the  morning, 
but  he  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  had  gone 
down  and  come  up  again  and  it  was  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day. 


WELL, 


Mr.  Bunts,  going  one  day  with  fresh  eggs 
and  vegetables  to  the  Enchanted  House — the 
name  had  been  given  by  its  new  occupant,  and 
tickled  the  old  man’s  fancy — found  Wads¬ 
worth  Bryant  at  work  in  a  field  near  the 
dwelling.  Through  connivance  with  his 
father,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  his  retreat  and 
the  object  of  his  ab¬ 
sence,  Bryant  had  ob¬ 
tained  such  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  effects  from  home 
as  he  needed,  and  was 
now  attired  in  khaki 
riding-breeches,  a  n^g- 
lig^  shirt  guileless,  of 
collar,  and  a  Panama 
hat  of  several  summers’ 
seasoning. 

“So  you  really  be  go¬ 
ing  to  farm,  ”  said  Mr. 
Bunts,  who  had  left  his 
basket  in  the  porch  in 
order  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  w'ith  him. 

“Good  morning,” 
Bryant  replied  cheerily. 
“  Yes,  I’ve  got  my  beans 
and  peas  up  now,  and 
I’m  expecting  some  of 
the  other  stuff  through 
to-morrow.  I  know  it 
is  past  planting  time, 
but  the  weather  prom¬ 
ises  to  make  it  up  to  me 
in  growth.  Tell  Mrs. 
Bunts  that  pie  of  hers 
was  all  right,  and  I 
wouldn’t  mind  another 
to-morrow.  ” 

Bunts  grinned  genial¬ 
ly.  “She  sets  a  lot  by 
you,  ”  he  said.  “  Thinks 
it’s  a  good  thing  for  me 
to  have  company.  If 
you  need  a  hand  now 

an’  then  with  your  garden - ” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  quit,”  said  Bryant 
good-naturedly.  “You  forget  that  I  have 
come  up  here  to  cure  myself,  and  that  this 
hard  work  means  eight  hours  of  good,  clean 
sleep  before  daylight.  Heard  anything  from 
Mr.  Edwards  yet  ?  He  hasn’t  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  me  for  a  tenant  ?  ” 

“Not  a  word,”  replied  Bunts  dubiously. 
“Does  seem  as  if  he’d  be  more  interested, 
don’t  it?  Guess  I’d  better  run  along 


SHE  REPE.\TED,  “AND  WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  S.AY?” 
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now.  The  missus  might  think  I’d  strayed 
off.” 

The  new  master  of  the  Enchanted  House 
had  established  the  rule  of  dining  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  Mrs.  Bunts  had  leisure  to  provide  a 
more  elaborate  meal  for  him  than  the  simple 
breakfast  and  the  lunch  at  noon  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  setting  for  himself.  After  the 
day’s  strenuous  work  it  was  a  pleasure  to  run 
down  to  the  river  for  a  bath,  and,  returning 
lightly  clad,  dress  in  clean  linen  and  flannels 
for  his  one  formal  meal  of  the  day  and  the 
leisure  that  followed  it.  The  old  dwelling 
was  equipped  with  running  water  from  a 
spring  on  the  hill;  but  this  bath  in  the  cool 
stream,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  willows,  was 
a  part  of  the  day’s  enjoyment,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  perform  daily  his  rite  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Enchanted  House  through  the 
giant  flower  forest,  thus  adding  to  the  illusion 
that  he  was  conjuring  about  him.  For  he  was 
never  alone  at  the  Enchanted  House,  though 
nobody  came  to  see  him  after  Mrs.  Bunts  had 
cleared  his  dinner  dishes  away  and  gone  to 
the  little  red  house  down  the  road.  The  place 
had  a  familiar  ghost:  the  presence  of  the  girl 
into  whose  room  he  looked  at  night  and 
in  the  morning. 

By  day  he  toiled  upon  his  farm  joyfully, 
cheating  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
doing  it  for  her.  He  even  instituted  the 
pleasant  conceit  of  requiring  Mrs.  Bunts  to 
sound)  the  Indian  dinner-gong  when  the 
evening  meal  was  ready^  to  be  served,  and 
before  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table  he  always 
remained  standing  for  a  moment,  looking 
toward  her  door,  as  though  he  expected  to  see 
her  emerge,  gowned  all  in  white,  but  with  a 
flower  in  her  hair,  and  with  the  glorious  color 
of  his  memory  in  her  face  and  eyes.  For  he 
knew  right  well  that  she  would  look  like  the 
unknown  girl  who  had  stood  before  him 
just  once  in  his  life  on  the  threshold  of  a 
Boston  hotel. 

On  one  moonlight  night,  indeed,  when  he 
had  turned  from  the  bewitchment  of  the 
scene  in  'the  clearing  bordered  by  his  jungle 
of  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers,  to  re-enter  the 
house  and  bid  her  join  him  for  a  stroll 
through  the  enchanted  path  to  the  highway, 
lo,  her  door  had  of)ened  slowly  and  softly  of 
its  own  accord,  and  his  heart  had  stood  still 
for  a  moment  in  expectation.  Later,  when 
the  vision  did  not  come,  he  had  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Bunts  had  been  at  work  in  there 
during  the  afternoon,  and  had  probably  left 
a  window  open  to  some  pas^ng  breeze.  He 


had  never  questioned  that  worthy  woman  as 
to  the  former  occupant  of  the  room.  Once 
w’hen  she  had  volunteered  some  information, 
he  had  put  her  aside.  He  did  not  yet  want 
to  know. 

On  the  night  after  Mr.  Bunts  had  brought 
him  the  basket  of  supplies,  he  retired  early, 
intent  upon  rising  before  the  sun  was  high,  in 
order  to  do  as  large  a  measure  of  work  as 
possible  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  He  slept 
soundly  and,  when  the  first  light  streamed  in, 
arose,  bathed  his  face  in  the  running  water  in 
his  room,  and  dressed  for  his  breakfast  and 
the  labor  outside.  There  was  no  other 
thought  in  his  mind  until  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  knob  of  his  door;  when  suddenly  he 
drew  himself  erect  from  an  intuition  that 
made  him  act  without  time  for  thought  or 
consideration.  He  opened  his  door  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  the  door  across  the 
way  was  being  opened  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  speechless. 

You  must  remember  that  it  was  no  moon¬ 
lit  night  now,  with  a  half  light  in  the  living- 
room,  but  early  morning,  with  the  air  full  ^ 
clear  sunshine  and  the  birds  singing  outride; 
yet  there  in  the  other  doorway  stood  the  ^ 
whom  he  had  conjured  up,  her  face  as  fr^ 
and  fair  as  the  day  itself,  her  figure  as  supple 
as  though  she  had  come  swiftly  across  the 
meadows  with  the  dawn,  her  very  presence  so 
charged  with  life  that  he  stood  transfixed, 
gazing  at  her  as  she  looked  with  wonderment 
at  him.  She  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“Well,”  she  said;  and  the  single  word 
seemed  full  of  glad  surprise  and  such  music 
as  he  would  have  expected  to  hear  from  her 
voice.  “Well,”  she  repeated,  with  an  even 
deeper  meaning  in  her  tone,  “and  what  have 
you  to  say?” 

Not  an  especially  profound  remark,  per¬ 
haps,  and  yet  one  that  released  his  tongue  in  a 
flood  of  speech  that  might  have  taken  any 
woman  by  storm. 

“I  have  much  to  say,  everything  to  say,” 
he  began,  feeling  the  wane  of  excitement 
mounting  to  his  head.  “  When  I  came  to  this 
Enchanted  House  I  opened  the  door  of  your 
room  by  chance,  and  I  felt  your  presence  and 
knew  what  you  w’ere  like.  Every  day  since,  I 
have  Ijeen  waiting  for  you,  thinking  of  you, 
summoning  you  with  all  my  heart  and  mind 
to  come.  Now  you  are  here.  What  should  I 
say?  Ask  you  your  name,  perhaps,  or  how 
you  came  here?  Oh,  no;  I  am  content  to 
knowr  that  you  have  come.  ” 

Her  own  color  had  mounted  under  his 
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words,  rising  and  falling  as  a  barometer  to  her 
heart-promptings:  flushing  up  in  her  first 
surprise;  cooling  down  as  she  sought  to  give 
calm  judgment  to  his  words;  running  high 
again  as  she  caught  the  undercurrent  of  his 
impetuous  eloquence. 

“Were  you — were  you  in  that  room  all 
night?”  she  asked,  pointing  to  his  open 
door. 

“  I  retired  at  nine  o’clock,  ”  he  replied.  “  I 
locked  my  castle  before  I  said  good  night  to 
the  moon.  Why,  were  you — were  you  in 
there  all  night,  too?” 

She  gasped  a  faint  assent.  Here  was  a 
situation  that  she  could  not  by  any  chance 
have  counted  upon.  She  had  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  before  darkness  fell,  and  to  have  met  her 
aunt  at  the  junction,  but  there  had  been 
a  wreck  that  had  delayed  all  the  trains  and 
her  aunt  had  not  yet  appeared.  Tom  Macey 
had  brought  her  over  from  the  station,  but  had 
said  nothing  about  an  occupant  of  the  house. 
Had  he  known  ? 

“But  how  could  you  have  slept  here?” 
Bryant  demanded.  “How  could  you  have 
come  in  with  the  door  locked  ?” 

“Oh,  that — that  was  no  difficult  thing,”  she 
replied,  not  yet  quite  free  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  her  speech.  “You  see,  I  know  the 
secret  of  rairing  the  bolts  from  the  outside.  I 
came  in  and  lighted  a  lamp.  The  place 
looked  the  same — I  did  not  realize  that  any¬ 
body  could  be  here — and  I  knew  that  my  aunt 
could  not  arrive  before  morning;  so  I  went  to 
bed.” 

He  had  remained  standing  in  his  doorway, 
and  she  had  done  the  same.  Now  they  both 
advanced  into  the  room,  as  though  each  was 
prompted  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  other. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  “I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  humble  hospitality,  and  allow  me 
to  introduce  myself,  in  the  absence  of  a  third 
person.  My  name  is  Wadsworth  Bryant, 
and  I  am  living  here  alone  for  the  summer.” 

“  Mr.  Bryant,  ”  she  began  in  reply,  and  then 
burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  “Mr.  Bryant,” 
she  began  again,  “  allow  me  to  extend  to  you 
the  hospitality  of  the  only  house  I  own.  My 
name  is  Bess  Edwards.  ” 

Then  he  laughed  too — laughed  because  it 
was  morning  in  the  summertime,  with  the 
birds  ringing  outside;  laughed  because  he 
was  young  and  over  his  head  in  love  with  an 
ideal  that  had  come  to  life;  laughed  because 
there  were  so  many  things  to  be  explained. 

“  I  am  not  disputing  your  claims,  you  un¬ 
derstand,”  he  said,  “for  I  have  been  aware 
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that  you  belonged  here  all  the  time;  but  as  a 
matter  of  reference  and  explanation,  I  offer 
you  the  simple  statement  that  Mr.  Bunts,  in 
the  little  red  house  down  the  road,  rented  me 
this  place  for  the  season,  claiming  to  act  as 
agent  for  its  owner.  I  did  not  know  that 
your  father - ” 

“Not  my  father,  but  my  uncle,  John  Ed¬ 
wards,”  she  interrupted.  “It  was  he  who 
made  this  place  what  it  is.  And  I  shall  never 
find  him  here  again.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  your  uncle - ”  he 

liegan. 

“He  died  last  winter  in  Cairo,”  she  said 
softly,  trying  to  control  the  emotion  that  the 
words  brought.  “He  had  been  a  father  to 
me,  and  he  died  out  there  alone.” 

His  own  voice  softened  under  the  spell  of 
a  man’s  memory  that  seemed  real  to  him, 
though  he  had  known  him  only  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  things  that  he  had  left  behind. 
“I  can  almost  feel  the  kind  of  man  your 
Uncle  John  must  have  been  to  seek  seclusion 
here  and  make  this  comer  of  the  old  house  so 
alive  with  his  personality,”  he  said.  “But 
I  had  never  thought  of  him  as  being — as  not 
coming  back  to  it  some  day.  ” 

“  And  over  there  in  Egypt  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  left  another  place  as  habitable  as  this,” 
she  replied.  “Not  with  hollyhocks  and  green 
fields  about  it,  but  a  white  bungalow  some¬ 
where,  set  in  a  garden  of  blazing  flowers 
beyond  the  city,  perhaps.  That  was  my 
Uncle  John  Edwards.  All  the  things  that  he 
did  were  like  that.  And  he  died  out  there 
alone,  with  only  his  work  about  him.  ” 

“While  you - ” 

“  While  I  ?  Could  a  girl  go  to  Egypt  with  a 
bachelor  uncle  ?  You’ve  no  idea  of  the  trouble 
that  it  cost  to  be  allowed  to  come  here  with 
him  in  the  summer.  Oh,  they  are  not  all  like 
Uncle  John!  There  are  his  sisters,  my  aunts. 
I  live  with  one  of  them,  and  was  dependent 
upon  her  bounty  until  Uncle  John  died.  You 
don’t  know  what  aunts  are.  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do!”  he  replied.  “See  here, 
why  did  you  come  here  last  night  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Because — w’ell,  because  I  wanted  to  assert 
myself,  I  suppose;  because  they  were  trapping 
me  into  a  marriage  that  I  did  not  want  to 
make.  ” 

“Ah!”  he  said.  “  And  so  you  were  coming 
here,  where  you  could  be  mistress  of  your 
own  thoughts.  You  wanted  the  hills  and  the 
river,  and  the  birds  in  the  trees.  And  you 
wanted  to  come  because  I  was  here,”  he  went 
on,  “and  had  been  calling  to  you,  so  you  came 
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straight  without  knowing  it,  and  you  are 
going  to  remain  here,  and  never  go  until  I  go. 

I  know  about  marriages  arranged  by  ^he 
family  council.  I  came  away  myself,  and 
ran  blindly  here.  Don’t  you  see  what  it  all 
means?” 

He  had  come  nearer  to  her  as  he  spoke, 
until  he  could  almost  kiss  her  fair  hair. 

“  What  it  means  ?  ”  she  repeated,  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

“  It  means  that  we  have  come  here  like  two 
stars  drawn  from  countless  miles  apart  by  a 
common  sun;  like  two  ships  that  have  crossed 
distant  seas  to  enter  a  common  port;  like  two 
birds  called  to  build  a  common  nest.  ” 

“  Stop  talking  like  that,  ”  she  cried.  “  You 
are  mad.”  But  there  was  an  eagerness  in  her 
voice  that  belied  every  word  she  spoke. 

“And  suppose  that  I  am?  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  going  to  lose  an  hour  like  this  in 
order  not  to  be  mad  ?  I.isten  to  me.  There 
is  a  white  church  down  in  the  village,  and 
beyond  it  the  parsonage  where  the  good  old 
man  lives  who  marries  the  young  and  buries 
the  dead.  Bunts  shall  go  for  him,  and  we’ll 
be  married  to-day,  here  in  the  Enchanted 
House.  See,  there  is  my  garden  out  there, 
made  with  my  own  hands;  here  is  the  home 
prepared  for  us  by  one  who  has  gone  away. 
It  has  all  been  ordained.  Oh,  girl!  hasn’t 
it  been  ordained  ?  ” 

She  stood  there  for  a  moment  facing  him, 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  breath  coming 
fast,  her  eyes  ablaze.  One  might  have 
thought  her  drawn  up  to  combat  all  that  he 
had  said,  to  storm  at  him  for  having  gone  too 
far,  to  break  the  spell  that  he  had  woven 
about  her,  and  drive  him  away.  But,  instead, 
she  put  her  hands  out  until  they  touched  his. 

“Oh,  you  are  foolish,  you  are  mad,  and 
yet — ^it  is  too  wonderful  to  believe,”  she 
said.  “  I  had  thought  that  it  was  only  a 
fancy,  a  dream  that  could  never  come  true, 
and  yet  here  you  are  face  to  face  with  me 
again.  Have  you  really  remembered,  too? 
I  had  gone  to  a  hotel  in  Boston  to  dine  with 
my  uncle,  and  in  the  doorway  I  met  you 
instead,  and — at  any  rate,  when  my  uncle 
came,  I  actually  sent  him  to  inquire  who 
you  were,  and  he  found  somebody  who  knew 
you,  and  so  we  learned  your  name.” 

“What?”  he  cried.  “You  have  held  me 
in  your  memory  all  this  time?  I  tell, you 
that  it  was  indeed  ordained.  Dear  girl,  don’t 
you  see  that  it  was?” 

She  held  out  her  hands  beseechingly 
against  his  coming  nearer.  “  I— think  so,” 


she  said,  as  though  the  words  came  against  her 
will.  “  But  consider  what  you  are  asking  of 
me — ”  Then  she  turned  and  6ed  into  her 
room. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and 
then  stalked  out-of-doors. 

Three  hours  later  the  venerable  clergyman 
was  making  his  way  through  the  jungle  of 
hollyhocks  and  sunflowers.  Mr.  Bunts  had 
brought  him,  having  likewise  secured  the 
attendance  of  the  town  clerk  to  make  out 
the  license;  and,  lest  the  necessary  witnesses 
should  be  wanting,  had  innted  himself  and 
his  wife  to  the  amazing  ceremony  that  he 
had  been  summoned  to  arrange.  They  came 
up  the  winding  path  in  soletxm  flle,  and  the 
clergyman  announced  their  arrival  by  a  dis¬ 
creet  tap  upon  the  brass  knocker. 

Within  the  living-room  a  table  was  set  in 
somewhat  incongruous  profusion  for  the 
wedding  feast;  and  as  the  tapping  was  heard 
the  two  chamber  doors,  which  had  been 
closed,  were  opened,  and  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  stood  again  upon  the  threshold.  The 
girl  was  gown^  in  whit,e,  with  a  single  fresh 
rosebud  caught  in  her  hair.  The  man  had 
changed  his  morning  dress  for  the  flannels 
that  he  had  worn  at  dinner  the  night  before. 
The  wonder  of  it  all  was  still  upon  him.  He 
had  returned  to  the  house,  prepared  to  pack 
hb  few  belongings  and  go  to  the  \'iliage 
tavern,  when  she  had  stolen  softly  in  upon 
him,  to  tell  him  that  she  would  b^ome  his 
wife  that  day,  would  forestall  the  oppositko 
that  she  well  knew  she  would  have  to  meet 
if  she  delayed.  And  Bryant  had  gone 
straightway  for  Bunts. 

They  stood  now  for  a  moment  silent,  look¬ 
ing  across  the  mystery  of  the  ages  as  they 
searched  each  other’s  eyes.  The  tapping  at 
the  door  was  repeated,  and  then  the  man 
crossed  the  room  rapidly,  and  stood  before  the 
girl.  “No,  you  shall  not  do  it,”  he  said 
vehemently.  “  I  swear  before  God  that  there 
has  been  nothing  in  my  life  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  marriage;  but  it  b  unfair  to  you. 
You  have  seen  me  but  once  before  to-day; 
you  know  nothing  about  me;  I  have  taken 
you  unawares.  And  yet - ” 

She  put  her  arm  gently  in  hb,  and  her  voice 
was  low  and  sweet.  “  I  know  that  you  love 
me  and  will  be  true  to  me,”  she  said.  “  Have 
we  not  been  sweethearts  these  many  months?” 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only  kiss  her 
hands;  and  together  they  raised  the  bolts,  and 
the  venerable  clergyman  came  in  through  the 
open  door. 


NOLAN’S  REVOLT 

By  ALVAH  MILTON  KERR 


lllustrAttons  by 

Tim  NOLAN’S  trouble  culminated  in 
midsummer,  when  the  fierce  heat  some¬ 
times  kindl^  stinging  fires  in  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  men.  The  force  that  pushed  him 
adrift,  the  weight  that  broke  him  from  his 
moorings,  was  cumulative — over  two  thou¬ 
sand  days  of  unrelieved  labor  superim¬ 
posed,  hour  by  hour,  upon  each  other. 
The  beam  bends  under  long  continued  over- 
stram;  sometimes  it  snaps. 

Through  three  years  Nolan  had,  in  em¬ 
ployment,  been  no  more  than  an  en^ne  wiper 
in  a  roundhouse,  prior  to  that  through  four 
years  he  had  been  a  freight-train  brakeman, 
and  still  prior  to  that  not  much  else  but 
embodied  health  and  noise  and  nonsense. 
When  he  met  Mag^e  Torry  came  the  first 
great  change:  love  touched  his  eyes  as  with 
wizard  fingers,  and  be  was  of  larger  vision; 
the  blood  of  his  heart  was  no  longer  just 
warm  Irish  blood,  but  as  the  ichor  of  the 
gods,  filling  him  with  joy  and  a  wish  to  work 
mighty  works.  In  Tim  Nolan  blossomed 
ambition  and  a  dream.  Some  day,  in 
Standard  City,  this  diviaon  station  where  he 
lived,  he  would  own  a  cottage,  with  Maggie 
in  it  as  mistress,  and  he  would  be  a  train 
conductor  and  his  pay  check  would  read 
ninety,  maybe  one  hundred,  dollars  each 
month.  It  was  a  goodly  fancy. 

Tim  and  Maggie’s  espousals  were  made 
directly  after  Tim  became  a  brakeman.  At 
the  very  beginning,  too,  of  their  married  life 
they  purchased  the  cottage.  The  price  of 
the  little  home  was  two  thousand  dollars,  the 
agreed  arrangement  being  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  down  and  eighteen  dollars  each  month 
until  the  remainder  should  be  liquidated. 
Though  undeniably  difficult,  the  plan  seemed 
wise,  each  payment  being  no  more  than  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  any  case,  as 
rental  for  a  home.  Still,  the  project  con¬ 
tained  many  elements  at  first  but  little  felt  or 
tecognized — taxes,  deterioration  of  the  prop- 
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erty  necessitating  repairs,  insurance,  interest 
on  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  and  always  the 
haunting  likelihood  of  the  loss  of  position. 
But  the  chief  hardship  lurking  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  perhaps,  was  something  psychologic, 
the  strain  of  long  continued  uncertainty  and 
waiting,  a  thing  peculiarly  disturbing  to  the 
nervous  Celt. 

With  the  close  of  the  first  year  a  child  was 
bom  to  them,  he  that  was  aiterward  known 
as  “Toodles”  Nolan,  whose  strange  disap¬ 
pearance  shook  thousands  of  human  hearts 
and  made  the  red  tape  of  three  railway  sys¬ 
tems  for  once  seem  something  electric.  Two 
years  after  Toodles’s  entrance  into  life  came 
the  daughter  that  was  “Fillasy-Follasy”  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Tim’s  rough  affection ; 
then  later  came  little  “Shamrock  Ann,”  and 
still  later,  and  last,  “Puttyball,”  the  fat  baby. 
Involved  with  the  advent  of  these  children 
were  expenditures  of  money  that  the  Nolans 
could  ill  afford,  and  mingled  with  the  love  of 
them  came  annoyances,  anxieties,  trials  of 
temper,  and  wearisome  cares.  Maggie  at 
kn^b  grew  faded  and  fretful;  Tim  was  sav¬ 
age,  tender,  suUen,  hopeful,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  slow  wheel  upon  which  they 
were  bound  went  round. 

Had  Tim  ascended  the  ladder  of  prefer¬ 
ment  in  keeping  with  hb  hopes,  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  far  less  strain,  but  promotion  came 
to  him  with  snail-like  slowness.  The  cause 
seemed  in  part  sheer  ill  luck,  in  part  Tim’s 
inability  to  impress  himself  agreeably  upon 
those  who  held  the  power  to  aid  him.  Ex¬ 
teriorly  he  was  not  prepossessing,  a  medium¬ 
sized,  freckle-faced,  red-haired  fellow,  whose 
brown  eyes  turned  to  angry  coals  of  fire  too 
ea^ly.  Honest  he  was  and  a  willing  worker, 
but  something  in  his  personality  seemed 
against  his  advancement.  He  saw  others  go 
by  him  in  the  race  for  position,  and  often 
was  morose,  harsh,  impolitic. 

With  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however, 
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he  had  passed  from  front  brakeman  to  rear 
brakeman,  being  privileged  now  to  ride  in 
the  caboose  and  draw  ^ty  dollars  a  month. 
At  that  point  he  hung  for  two  years,  dream¬ 
ing  of  being  a  conductor;  then  the  conduc¬ 
tor  of  his  train  was  transferred,  but  the 
coveted  place  was  given  to  a  man  from  an¬ 
other  division,  and,  in  his  resentment  that  he 
had  not  received  the  promotion,  Nolan  quar¬ 
reled  with  the  new  man  and  was  suspended. 
It  was  then  that  he  entered  the  Standard  City 
roundhouse  as  an  engine  wiper;  again  his  pay 
check  became  fifty-five  dollars  a  month,  and 
there,  alas,  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  he 
stuck  until  his  great  trouble  came. 

He  and  Maggie  quarreled  oftener  as  time 
went  by,  solely  because  they  were  worn  and 
weary.  In  vain  we  summon  our  powers  to 
yield  their  best  result  when  we  are  sick  and 
tired,  in  vain  we  call  on  love  itself  to  remain 
in  fresh  and  fragrant  blossom  when  the  roots 
of  life  are  starved. 

There  were  hours  when  Maggie  secretly 
longed  to  give  up  the  fight  and  go  elsewhere. 
She  had  been  very  winsome  with  her  deep 
blue  eyes  and  dark  hair  and  red  cheeks,  and 
she  clearly  saw  how  sadly  she  wais  fading; 
and  oh,  how  inexpressibly  she  sometimes 
longed  for  pretty  clothes  amd  an  eaisier  life! 
But  when  Tim  wavered  she  would  not  yield. 
By  giving  up  now  they  would  lose  all  for 
which  they  had  fought.  Justin  King,  read- 
estate  dealer,  who  had  erected  the  cottage 
amd  many  similar  houses  in  the  vicinity, 
would  taike  back  the  Nolan  property,  and  all 
that  they  had  paid,  principad  and  interest, 
would  be  a  Justin  King  gain  and  a  Nolan 
loss.  No,  Maggie  declau^,  they  must  not 
loosen  their  hold  until  a  cleau:  deed  wais  in 
their  hamds,  no  matter  how  they  suffered. 
The  seventh  summer  found  the  couple 
clutching  faist  the  problem.  Then  Tim 
wavered  and  fell. 

The  cottage  itself  wais  dingy  from  want  of 
paint,  and  all  that  spring  Tim  looked  upon 
it  with  secret  throes  of  disgust.  He  haul 
struggled  over  it  so  long  that  the  thing 
stirred  in  him  a  kind  of  mentad  nausea.  On 
the  inade  the  little  structure  needed  new 
paper  and  fresh  paunt,  the  caupets  were  worn 
threaidbaue,  the  cheap  furniture  was  sadly 
wracked  and  scarred.  One  thing  only  wais 
joyous  there — the  laughter  amd  noise  of  the 
children.  That,  too,  sweet  amd  welcome  ais 
it  wais  at  times,  resolved  itself  into  a  menace, 
a  jairring,  feairful  irritant.  Tim,  by  reason 
of  his  night  work  in  the  roundhouse,  was 


compelled  to  sleep  during  the  day.  Alas, 
how  was  restful  sleep  to  had  in  the  little 
back  chamber  of  the  cottage,  with  Toodles 
amd  Fillasy-Follasy  and  Shamrock  Ann 
racketing  in  the  rooms  below,  amd  PuUyball 
cooing  or  crying?  There  were  hours  when 
Tim  very  neamly  went  maul.  Maggie,  too, 
lapsed  into  hysteria  now  amd  aigain  in  her 
taisk  of  keeping  the  children’s  noises  at  the 
minimum,  that  her  husband  might  sleep.  As 
much  as  was  possible  she  kept  them  out^e 
the  house.  Still,  Tim  grew  thin,  nervous, 
abnormally  irritable,  and  as  the  summer 
dragged  through  July  into  torrid  August  he 
grew  sullen,  blaurk-mooded,  strange.  Mag¬ 
gie,  in  a  way,  became  aifraiid  of  him. 

In  Tim  had  come  a  loathing  of  himsdf 
amd  everything  about  him.  The  hot,  dirty 
work  in  the  roundhouse  seemed  insupport¬ 
able,  the  food  he  took  from  his  paul  to  eat  at 
midnight  disgusted  him — it  seemed  somehow 
appal^gly  dike  from  meal  to  meal.  -He 
haUed  to  go  home  in  the  morning,  for  how 
could  he  sleep  in  the  stifling  heait,  with  the 
cries  of  the  children,  amd  the  hooting  of  engines 
and  the  crash  of  draw-heauls  in  the  near-by 
railroaid  yards  beating  in  Ms  eairs?  If  the 
company  would  qnly  promote  him  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  fireman,  then  he  would  get  out  on 
the  road  and  away  from  it  adl,  and  sonw- 
times  sleep  at  night.  How  delicious,  how 
wonderful  it  would  seem  to  sleep  aU  night 
when  adl  wais  cool  amd  still!  One  night  he 
caune  out  from  working  in  the  aish-pit  under 
am  engine,  lay  down  upon  a  bench,  and  fell 
into  a  kind  of  swoon.  When  the  foreman 
shook  him  into  wakefulness  he  dashed  his 
fist  in  the  mam’s  face  amd  leaped  for  an  iron 
wrench.  He  wais  overpowered  by  the  fore¬ 
man  auid  two  brother  wipers,  and  went  mut¬ 
tering  bau:k  to  his  work. 

The  next  day  at  eleven  o’clock  he  arose 
from  his  hot  b^  in  the  little  chamber  and 
came  down-staurs  with  bloodshot  eyes  and 
clenched  fists.  Entering  the  kitchen,  be 
took  up  a  knife  and  stauted  out  where  the 
children  were  playing  in  the  yard.  Scream¬ 
ing  with  fright,  Maggie  seized  him  and  after 
a  wild  struggle  got  the  knife  from  him,  only 
to  be  herself  struck  down  and  cruelly  hurt. 
ThaU  evening  when  he  haul  taiken  his  lunch- 
paul  from  the  table  where  she  silently  placed 
it,  amd  was  starting  for  the  roundhouse,  be 
stopped  and  looked  back.  She  wais  standing 
in  the  door,  a  white  bamdage  about  her  head, 
her  discolored,  swollen  fawre  turned  toward 
him,  the  children  clinging  to  her  skirts.  He 
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stumbled  onward  without  a  sign,  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  futility,  failure,  baseness, 
and  repugnance  weighing  upon  him.  Down 
in  the  yards  he  suddenly  stopped  and  hurled 
the  lunch-pail  against  the  side  of  a  freight- 
car,  and  walked  off  through  the  yards  and 
out  of  the  town. 

“lam  donel”  he  said.  “  Justin  King  can 
have  it,  every  board  in  it,  every  brick! 
They’ve  laid  on  me  long  enough!  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  free!  Maybe  I’m  going  crazy; 
maybe  I  am  crazy!  I’ll  do  murder  if  I  stay 
around  here!  They  will  discharge  me  to¬ 
morrow  anyhow.  Maggie  will  get  a  divorce. 
Let  her,  then.  They’ve  all  tormented  me. 
Justin  King  is  a  robber,  that  roundhouse  is 
a  mill  to  grind  fools  in,  this  railroad  com¬ 
pany  has  duped  and  stan’ed  and  kept  me 
down!  I’m  going  to  be  free!” 

Thus  storming  against  the  bonds  of  servi¬ 
tude,  he  struck  into  an  open  held  and 
crossed  it  toward  a  wood.  His  nenes 
seemed  burning  through  all  his  body,  his 
eyeballs  ached,  his  brain  felt  engorged  and 
swollen  tight  inside  his  skull.  If  he  could 
only  find  some  place  where  there  was  no 
sound,  no  work,  where  there  were  no  de- 
nuuids  for  monthly  payments,  no  crying,  noisy 
children,  where  there  was  nothing  but  still¬ 
ness  and  sleep  and  something  cool.  He 
turned  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  looked 
back.  The  town  lay  in  a  blue  twilight;  he 
saw  it  indistinct,  cluttered,  paltry.  Sounds 
of  trains  switching,  the  hooting  of  engines, 
the  rattle  of  draw-heads  came  to  him.  He 
flung  out  his  hands  with  a  snarl  of  disgust 
and  entered  the  wood. 

The  place  was  cool  and  quiet  as  a  cloister. 
He  stood  in  the  silence  for  a  little  time, 
breathing  the  soft  wood  odors  with  slowly 
increasing  wonder.  He  seemed  awake  yet 
not  awake;  the  perfume  and  subtle  essences 
of  the  place  touched  him  like  something 
sweet  in  a  dull  dream.  He  went  onward 
through  the  wocxl  and  down  into  a  hollow, 
where  a  creek  ran  through  a  meadow.  In 
the  meadow  were  haycocks,  fragrant  and 
newly  made,  and  one  of  these  he  arranged 
as  a  bed  and  laid  himself  down  with  a  great 
sigh.  Sounds  were  faint  and  lulling  there: 
the  stream  gurgling  under  a  bank,  insects 
touching  their  wings  together  in  infinitely 
thin  music.  He  looked  up  dully  at  the  sky, 
then  closed  his  aching  eyes  and  slept. 

That  for  Tim  Nolan  was  the  beginning  of 
» fascinating  state,  a  life  of  aimless  wander¬ 
ing.  The  impulse  that  gripped  him  was  dis- 
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tinctly  nomadic.  He  seemed  a  man  pushed 
far  backward  on  the  course  of  life  by  an 
overwhelming  reversion.  All  through  the 
indolent  weeks  of  September,  and  still  on¬ 
ward  through  the  blue  haze  and  gold  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  he  drifted,  gipsy-free,  irresponsible  as 
an  outcast  Indian.  Strangely,  after  a  few 
days  he  could  not  recall  clearly  just  how  his 
wife  and  children  looked,  and  the  old  days 
in  the  roundhouse  seemed  oddly  blurred 
and  indefinite.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
wae  becoming  a  vagabond,  but  cared  not 
at  all. 

Back  in  Standard  City,  at  the  Nolan  cot¬ 
tage,  throve  a  different  spirit,  the  opposite 
mental  attitude.  At  first  there  was  mystifi¬ 
cation  and  waiting,  then  grief  and  consterna¬ 
tion,  then  a  small,  thin,  worried  Irishwoman 
braced  herself  to  carry  forward  the  fight  in 
which  her  husband  had  been  defeated.  The 
next  evening  after  Tim  Nolan’s  flight.  Jack 
Loomas,  roundhouse  foreman,  stopped  at 
Maggie’s  door.  “  How  is  the  husband,  Mrs. 
Nolan  ?”  he  asked.  “  I  suppose  he’s  sick  ?” 

Maggie  put  up  her  hand,  trying  to  cover 
her  bruised  cheek  and  swollen  lips.  “Tim 
hasn’t  been  home,  Mr.  Loomas,”  she  said. 
“He — he — wasn’t  well  when  he  went  away 
last  night.  I’m  troubled  about  him.” 

Loomas  regarded  her  curiously  a  moment. 
“Was  he — is  he  drinking?”  he  asked. 

Maggie’s  blue  eyes  deepened  in  color  and 
she  dropped  her  hand,  uncovering  her  marks 
of  shame,  and  faced  him  squarely.  “Tim 
Nolan  does  not  drink,  Mr.  Loomas,”  she 
said.  “He  is  nigh  insane  from  overwork. 
That  you  ought  to  know.” 

Loomas  looked  away  for  a  moment. 
“Night  work  is  hard,”  he  assented.  “I’ll 
have  the  caller  look  around  for  him.  He  is 
probably  in  town  somewhere.  Of  course,  if 
he  isn’t  on  hand  by  to-morrow  night  I’ll 
have  to  put  a  man  in  his  place.” 

“Don’t  do  that,  Mr.  Loomas,”  gasped 
Maggie;  “my  man  won’t  fail  you.  He’s 
that  steady  to  work  he’s  wonderful.  He  will 
sure  be  with  you  to-night  in  his  place;  he 
never  fails.” 

But  Maggie’s  fjuth  went  unjustified;  Tim 
had  failed,  and  another  laborer  took  up  his 
humble  work  of  scouring  brass  and  wheeling 
ashes.  Tim  was  with  the  squirrels  among 
the  nut-bearing  trees,  munching  apples  in 
orchards,  roasting  stolen  potatoes  among  the 
red  coals  of  camp-fires,  fishing  indolently  in 
indolent  streams,  accepting  “hand-outs”  at 
back  doors,  and  wandering  he  knew  not  and 
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cared  not  where,  save  that  his  steps  should 
lead  him  southward.  Keen  search  was 
made  for  him  in  Standard  City  and  its  en¬ 
virons,  but  Maggie,  long  before  those  less  in¬ 
terested  were  aware,  knew  that  she  and  her 
noisy,  rollicking  brood  were  deserted.  After 
the  first  few  crushing  days,  though  she  was 
paler  and  thinner,  she  held  her  head  defiantly 
erect  and  went  to  work. 

“My  man  is  sick  from  the  heat  and  gone 
*  away  for  his  health.  When  he  is  well  he’ll 
be  back,”  was  the  pith  of  her  replies  to  hu¬ 
miliating  hints  and  commiserating  overtures. 

To  one  man,  however,  and  that  one  no  less 
a  personage  than  Morgan  Manly,  division 
superintendent,  she  spoke  openly  and  with 
grueling  candor.  To  keep  a  man  without 
promotion,  four  years  at  braking  and  three 
years  at  wiping,  she  submitted,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  weaken  his  spirit.  Tim,  she 
pointed  out,  had  not  rested  in  seven  years, 
and  had  made  a  payment  each  month  on 
their  house  during  that  time,  and,  in  severe 
frankness,  she  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Manly 
thought  he  himself  could  have  done  better. 

“Not  so  well,  Mrs.  Nolan,  not  nearly 
so  well,”  admitted  Sujjeiintendent  Manly 
gravely.  “I,  of  course,  rarely  suggest  pro¬ 
motions  in  that  department.  Hotchkiss,  the 
master  mechanic,  looks  after  those  men. 
But  I  will  talk  with  him  about  this.  It  is  a 
serious  matter.  Still,  in  this  case  it  is,  of 
course,  too  late.” 

“No,  sir,  it  is  not  too  late.  My  man  will 
be  back.  The  Irish  may  ricken,  but  they 
don’t  shirk,”  said  Maggie  with  decision. 

Superintendent  Manly  smiled  and  bowed. 
“Thank  you,”  he  said;  “I  am  of  Irish  de¬ 
scent  myself.” 

“Well,  then,  it  is  yourself  that  ought  to 
know,”  said  Maggie,  still  severely,  and  went 
away. 

Manly  did  talk  with  Hotchkiss,  and  Hotch¬ 
kiss  talked  with  Loomas,  but  of  necessity  it 
ended  in  talk.  Not  so  with  young  Mrs. 
Nolan.  The  Nolan  property  must  be  saved; 
seven  years  of  labor,  of  life  blood,  were  im¬ 
bedded  in  its  bricks  and  boards  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  stood.  Day  after  day,  and  often 
far  into  the  night,  Maggie  labor^,  washing 
and  ironing  the  clothes  and  linen  of  other 
people,  and  the  children  had  bread  and 
Justin  King  received  his  money.  The 
“man”  that  stood  by  her  was  Toodles 
Nolan,  six  years  of  age. 

Toodles  had  apple-red  cheeks  and  brick- 
red  hair  and  crystal-clear  hazel  eyes,  and  was 


sturdy  and  pied  bountifully  with  freckles, 
like  his  father.  He  also  had  “buriness  in¬ 
terests” — twelve  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  a 
cock  whose  comb  tipped  jauntily  over  its  left 
eye.  “John  L.”  was  the  title  borne  by 
this  strutting  treasure,  a  designation  sug¬ 
gested  by  Toodles’s  father.  In  the  strait¬ 
ened  condition  of  the  Nolan  family,  John  L. 
and  his  wives  were,  indeed,  creatures  of  mo¬ 
ment.  But  they  demanded  food,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  present  an  absolutely 
clear  profit.  Hence  Toodles,  holding  his 
mind  and  eyes  open  for  means  with  whKh  to 
stop  the  waste,  began  venturing  forth  on 
journeys  to  the  railroad  yards  in  search  of 
innocent  but  valuable  loot.  This  was  coal, 
jostled  from  the  cars  in  switching,  and  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  little  man  into  the  crudest  of 
small  wagons  and  laboriously  brought  home 
for  “  mummy’s  washing-stove.”  By  diligent 
labor  he  very  nearly  kept  her  stove  in  fuel. 

This,  since  each  p>enny  to  Maggie  was  a 
thing  of  consequence,  she  paid  for  with  ap¬ 
preciation  and  motherly  endearments,  yet  al¬ 
ways  was  apprehensive  lest  accident  might 
befall  the  child  in  the  yards. 

It  was  while  on  one  of  these  journeys  that 
Toodles  made  the  grand  discovery  that  in 
many  of  the  empty  cars  in  the  yards  there  r^ 
mained  scattered  grains  of  wheat  or  oats  or 
barley  upon  the  floor.  In  some  cars  he  found 
whole  handfuls  in  a  comer,  or  a  pint,  or  even 
a  quart,  in  a  depression  or  crack  of  the  floor, 
left  by  the  unloaders  when  the  grain  had 
been  discharged.  To  Toodles  it  was  as  the 
finding  of  a  gold  mine  by  a  prospector. 

Bursting  with  excitement,  he  came  home  to 
beseech  his  mother  if  it  were  sinful  to  take 
this  wondrous  prize.  Learning  that  the  grain 
was  waste  that  no  one  owned  or  cared  for, 
Toodles’s  life  became  a  sweeter  but  more 
imperiled  thing.  Thereafter  the  product  of 
the  chickens  was  clear  profit. 

Then,  on  November  tenth,  a  terrifjdng 
thing  happened.  Toodles  went  one  after¬ 
noon  to  the  yards  in  quest  of  coal,  and,  ob¬ 
serving  the  door  of  a  box  car  partly  open, 
drew  his  little  wagon  alongside,  and,  standing 
on  tiptoe  in  the  box  of  the  wagon,  peered  | 

into  the  car.  There  was  a  g(X)d  deal  of  ( 

straw  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  here  Md  j 

there  were  handfuls  of  wheat.  The  tiny  j 

man  with  some  effort  drew  himself  into  the  ( 

car,  and  began  scraping  together  a  rich  feast  < 

for  John  L.  and  his  wives.  While  he  was  j 

thus  engaged  there  came  a  sudden  battering  ( 

of  draw-heads,  a  running  concusaon  that 
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swept  along  the  side  track,  and  the  car  in 
which  Toodles  was  busy  crashed  and  thrilled 
and  leaped  forward  drunkenly.  The  child 
was  pitched  headlong  against  a  wall  of  the 
car  by  the  shock  and  fell  to  the  door  stunned, 
while  the  half-closed  door  shot  shut  wdth  a 
bang.  For  a  moment  Toodles  writhed  where 
he  lay,  then  he  arose  in  the  darkness  and 
cried  out  in  pain  and  terror.  But  no  man 
heard  him;  the  string  of  cars  rumbled  out 
upon  the  main  line,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  draw-heads  again  clanked  and  rattled, 
and  the  train  rolled  away  eastward,  carrying 
Toodles  on  a  far  and  strange  journey. 

For  a  time  the  child  was  quite  beside  him¬ 
self,  weeping  wildly  and  beating  the  walls 
and  doors  of  his  dark  prison  and  calling  for 
his  father  and  mother  pitifully.  But  there 
came  no  human  response  from  out  the  steady 
roar  of  wheels,  the  clank  of  straining  coup¬ 
lings,  and  the  engine’s  exhausts,  which,  seem¬ 
ingly  far  ahead,  drummed  softly  like  a  flut¬ 
tering  heart.  One  faint  ray  of  light  entered 
the  car,  a  mote-peopled  thread  of  quivering 
sunshine,  striking  through  a  nail  hole  in  the 
roof.  At  that  Toodles  looked  long  and  with 
swimming  eyes,  and  but  for  that,  in  the  time 
that  followed,  possibly  the  child  had  gone  de¬ 
mented. 

After  what  seemed  a  very  great  while 
Toodles  ceased  to  cry  out,  and,  l)dng  on  the 
straw,  wept  less  and  less,  and  finally,  in  utter 
exhaustion,  slept.  When  he  awoke  there 
was  no  sunshine  in  the  nail  hole,  and  he  was 
cold.  He  scraped  the  straw  together  about 
him  and  agun  wept,  and  yet  again,  after  a 
long  time,  slept.  When  he  again  awoke  the 
nail  hole  was  aglow,  and  he  cried  aloud,  but 
the  wheels  were  burring  loudly,  and  far  ahead 
that  heedless  heart  beat  steadily.  More  than 
one  brakeman  had  walked  across  the  roof 
while  Toodles  slept,  and  during  the  night  his 
car  had  been  shunted  to  another  road  at  a 
junction,  and  now  was  going  southward. 
Through  very  long  sea.sons  Toodles  sat  and 
watch^  the  nail  hole,  sometimes  crying, 
sometimes  sadly  wondering.  Finally  through 
his  anguish  pierced  the  sharp  insistence  of 
hunger,  and  he  scraped  the  floor  with  his 
little  hands,  finding  here  and  there  pinches 
of  wheat,  which  he  ate  with  relish.  There¬ 
after  he  consumed  the  time,  for  the  most 
part,  in  watching  the  nail  hole  and  searching 
the  floor  for  grains  of  wheat.  Somewhere  at 
some  time  men  would  open  his  dark  house 
and  he  would  see  the  light;  that  thought  came 
finally  and  fa,stened  itself  in  his  small  brain. 


Still,  his  heart  ached  with  a  wild  nostal¬ 
gia,  his  mother’s  name  seemed  always  cry¬ 
ing  itself  from  his  lips,  his  eyes  would  not 
remain  dry.  Who  would  now  minister  to 
the  needs  of  John  L.  and  that  great  fighter’s 
family?  Who  would  protect  mummy  and 
gather  the  much  needed  coal?  And  what 
would  become  of  his  little  wagon,  precious 
beyond  words?  By  times  TixKlles’s  noisy 
prison  would  pause,  bringing  a  brief  silence, 
then  it  would  jostle  and  rumble  onward  again. 
He  called  and  called,  but  there  came  no  re¬ 
sponse,  only  at  long  intei^als  there  arose  a 
slowly  increasing  thunder,  in  which  another 
heart  l>eat  flutteringly,  and  the  thunder 
swept  by  his  dark  house,  jarring  the  earth, 
and,  far  off,  fell  away  in  silence.  He  hunted 
over  the  floor  for  grains  of  wheat  again, 
but  he  was  thirsty  and  weak,  so  very,  very 
thirsty  and  weak,  and  he  only  cared  to  lie  on 
the  straw  and  sleep,  or,  waking,  to  look 
drowsily  for  the  fairy  eye  above  him.  Once 
more  it  was  blotted  out,  and  again  his  black 
room  was  swimming  forward  in  stormy 
noise,  and  again  he  was  dreamily  conscious 
that  the  tiny  eye  was  watching  him,  but  he 
did  not  much  care,  it  seemed  so  sweet  to 
sleep,  for  then  he  dreamed  of  water  and 
drank  and  drank. 

Back  in  Standard  City,  with  the  twilight 
of  the  day  in  which  Toodles  was  carried 
away,  a  mother’s  cry  for  her  lost  child  sent 
a  swiftly  widening  thrill  from  house  to  house. 
With  the  morrow  the  echo  of  that  cry  was 
in  a  thousand  mothers’  hearts,  and  upon  the 
third  day,  like  a  flying  spirit,  it  had  traversed 
five  great  states  and  was  on  the  lips  of  men 
known  to  half  the  world.  Yet  only  poor  Mag¬ 
gie  Nolan  had  cried  aloud  for  her  little  boy. 

She  had  gone  in  search  of  him  when  he 
had  been  absent  but  an  hour,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  him.  Men  had  seen  him  in  the 
yards,  but  knew  not  where  he  had  gone.  His 
little  wagon  could  not  be  found,  hence  Mag¬ 
gie  believed  he  had  become  confused  and 
had  strayed  away.  Aided  by  a  neighbor,  she 
searched  until  nightfall,  then  enlisted  the  aid 
of  officers,  and  the  search  went  on  until  the 
next  evening,  when  Toodles’s  cart  was  found 
at  the  home  of  another  child.  The  small 
chap  who  had  taken  it  said  he  had  seen 
Toodles  climb  into  a  box  car,  and  “the  car 
shut  up  and  wented.”  It  was  daric,  but 
Maggie  and  an  officer  went  directly  to  Super¬ 
intendent  Manly  at  his  home  and  laid  the 
facts  before  him.  Manly  listened,  and,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  wife  and  his  own  little  boy,  put  on 


HONEST  HE  WAS  AND  A  WILLING  WORKER.  BUT  SOMETHING  IN  HIS  PERSONALITY 
SEEMED  AGAINST  HIS  ADVANCEMENT. 
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his  hat  hurriedly  and  led  the  way  to  the  rail¬ 
road  yards.  Into  the  despatcher’s  office  he 
went,  and  there  followed  telegraphing  and 
telephoning  and  the  shouting  of  orders.  Men 
were  put  at  work,  and  every  car  of  the  three 
hundred  cars  in  the  big  yards  was  opened 
and  searched.  But  the  child  could  not  be 
found. 

Obviously  Toodles  had  been  carried  away, 
but  in  what  car  or  by  what  train  no  man 
knew.  Dozens  of  trains  had  been  made  up 
and  despatched  during  the  afternoon  of  his 
disappearance  and  the  following  night,  and 
whether  he  had  been  carried  on  the  main 
line  to  Chicago  or,  still  by  the  main  line,  to 
New  York,  or  whether  the  car  in  which  he 
was  had  been  transferred  to  a  connecting 
road,  forty  miles  west,  or  to  a  southward- 
bendiing  trunk  line,  seventy  miles  to  the  ea.st- 
ward,  was  a  thing  unknown.  Toodles  was 
as  a  needle  in  a  haystack  that  covered  half  a 
continent.  Manly  wired  a  statement  of  the 
case  to  the  general  manager  in  Chicago. 
The  reply  that  came  back  was  this: 

“Trace  every  car  that  passed  through 
Standard  City  during  that  twenty-four  hours; 
open  and  search  each  car  wherever  it  may  be 
found." 

In  the  same  hour  Manly  despatched  a 
message  to  the  president  of  the  line,  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  man  of  New  York,  whom  the 
world  held  as  hard  and  ruthless,  and  this 
was  the  answer: 

“Open  every  car  on  the  system  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  find  the  child.” 

Then  the  thrill  that  follows  the  cry,  “  A 
child  is  lost, "  was  felt  throughout  three  rail¬ 
way  systems;  in  the  offices  of  train-masters, 
in  the  offices  of  chief  car-accountants,  in  the 
offices  of  division  superintendents,-  in  way¬ 
side  stations,  in  great  car  yards,  in  hundreds 
of  freight-train  cabooses.  Thus  Maggie 
Nolan’s  ceaseless  prayer  for  her  child  laid 
itself  upon  distant  minds.  Perhaps  it 
found  its  invisible  way  to  Tim  Nolan  in 
his  wanderings.  Who  can  say?  Superin¬ 
tendent  Manly  sent  scores  of  telegrams;  for 
the  time  being  he  seemed  to  recognize  no 
other  official  duty  or  problem.  Mrs.  Manly 
went  to  Maggie’s  home,  and  with  her  own 
hands  cooked  for  and  comforted  Fillasy- 
FoUasy,  Shamrock  Ann,  and  Puttyball,  for 
poor  Maggie  was  stricken  in  the  very  life  of 
her  life  and  had  no  thought  for  anything 
save  her  “little  man  who  was  lost.’’ 

Upon  the  second  day  after  Toodles’s  disap¬ 
pearance  hundreds  of  cars,  many  of  them 


hundreds  of  miles  apart,  were  opened  and 
searched,  but  without  result.  By  nightfall 
of  that  day  apparently  every  car  that  had, 
according  to  the  yard-master’s  books,  been 
in  Standard  City  on  November  tenth,  had 
been  traced  and  opened.  Somewhere  there 
was  error,  somewhere  fault,  for  Toodles  had 
not  been  found.  Morgan  Manly  was  in  his 
office  all  that  night.  He  had  before  him  the 
yard-master’s  books,  the  train  register  from 
the  despatcher’s  office,  and  each  freight  con¬ 
ductor’s  detail-report  of  cars  handled  on  the 
tenth.  Personally  he  checked  each  against 
the  others,  and  found  that  fourteen  cars  had 
escaped  the  yard-master’s  number  taker. 
.■\fter  careful  back-checking  of  conductors’ 
detail-reports  against  the  yard-master’s  ac¬ 
counts,  he  got  the  individual  ftumbers  of  the 
fourteen  omitted  cars,  and  was'  ready  to  as¬ 
certain  which  way  they  had  gone.  Nine  of 
the  cars  had  been  taken  east  and  five  west; 
six  of  the  nine  taken  east  had  been  shunted 
to  the  connecting  trunk  line,  seventy  miles 
away,  the  other  three  had  passed  onward 
toward  the  seaboard;  of  the  five  cars  taken 
westward  one  had  been  delivered  .to  a  con¬ 
necting  line,  the  other  four-ffiad  gone  to 
Oiicago.  t 

By  morning  Manly  had  on  Uite  wires  fresh 
messages  of  command  to  train-masters  and 
yardmen  of  the  system  of  which  he  was  an 
official,  and  to  the  general  manager,  of  each 
connecting  line  had  sent  telegrams  contain¬ 
ing  new  information  and  imploring  haste. 
Then  among  the  twenty,  thousand  a^'  more 
cars  of  the  three  systems  search  began  for 
the  special  fourteen  cars.  The  six  which  had 
been  given  to  the  southward  through  line  were 
scattered  somewhere  throughout  a  thousand 
miles  of  trackage.  One  was  on  a  statiohless 
siding  two  hundred  and  eighty’miles  south¬ 
east  of  Standard  City. .  This  was  the  .car  in 
which  Toodles  lay  throughout  the  lortg,.'‘alent 
days  and  watched  the  fairy  eye,  hearing  the 
thunder  now  and  again  go  by,  the  thunder 
with  the  fluttering  heart  in  it.  This  car  was 
drawn  out  of  the  siding  during  the  fourth 
night  and  started  onward  towa^  the  south. 

After  darkness  had  fallen  that  night  a 
man,  soiled,  sunburned,  and  dusty,  stood  in 
the  gloom  near  a  wayade  station,  entertain¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  mental  foretaste  of 
Florida.  When  a  certain  train  had  drawn 
into  the  station  and  was  moving  out,  he 
stepped  from  the  shadow  and  caught .  the 
side  l^der  of  a  box  car,  and  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  the  car  with  the  sure  ease  of  one 
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versed  in  train  labor.  Quietly  he  walked 
forward  along  the  running-board  of  the  car, 
stepped  to  the  roof  of  the  next  car,  and  sat 
down,  dangling  his  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  roof.  A  soft  wind  from  the  southwest 
breathed  upon  him,  touching  his  nostrils 
with  a  piny  fragrance.  A  full  moon  sil¬ 
vered  the  tree-tops  everywhere.  Presently  a 
brakeman  came  walking  along  the  running- 
board  toward  the  engine.  He  paused  and 
looked  at  the  man  who  was  dangling  his  feet. 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  up 
here?”  demanded  the  brakeman. 

“Just  inspecting  the  line;  sort  of  assistant 
road-master.  Don’t  seem  to  hit  any  low 
joints  down  this  way;  quite  pleased,”  said 
the  man  with  a  lazy  chuckle. 

The  brakeman  eyed  him  for  a  moment. 
“You  pile  off  at  the  next  stop.  Hoboes 
can’t  ride;  that’s  orders,”  he  said  gruffly. 

“Yes,  they  can,”  said  the  other,  “for  I’ve 
let  hundreds  of  ’em  ride.  I  twisted  brakes 
for  four  years.  Been  a  wiper  three  years. 
Laid  off,  going  down  to  Florida;  don’t  want 
to  pay.  Makes  a  man’s  feet  sore  to  walk  so 
far.  I’m  a  great  hand  for  fruit,”  and  he 
took  six  enormous  red  apples  from  the 
pockets  of  his  rusty  clothes  and  laid  them  in 
a  row  on  the  running-board.  “Most  as 
light  as  day  up  here  on  the  hurricane  deck. 
Guess  we  better  eat,  hadn’t  we?”  He  ended 
with  a  laugh,  and  bit  into  one  of  the  apples. 
The  brakeman  sat  down  on  the  running- 
board  and  took  up  one  of  the  apples  and  be¬ 
gan  to  eat  it.  “Where  did  you  brake?”  he 
asked. 

“Up  north  a  ways.” 

“Married  man?” 

“Was;  am  sort  of  estranged  lately.” 

“Any  children?” 

“  Some.  You  ever  had  any  children  ?” 

“I’ve  got  a  little  boy  and  a  girl.” 

“Yes?  Say,  do  you  believe  in  spirits? 
Ever  see  anything  of  the  kind  ?”  The  man 
ceased  munching  and  regarded  the  brake- 
man  earnestly. 

“Never  did,”  laughed  the  brakeman. 
“Spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  nearest  I  ever 
saw.” 

The  “  hobo  ”  did  not  respond  humorously. 
His  dark  eyes  looked  out  of  his  freckled  face 
with  a  perplexed,  odd  expression.  “  I’ve  got 
a  six-year-old  boy  that  I  haven’t  seen  for  two 
months  until  day  before  yesterday,”  he  said. 
“Then  I  didn’t  see  him,  of  course,  but  I 
thought  I  did.  He’s  three  hundred  miles 
from  here,  I  know,  but  he’s  been  following 


me  around  for  three  days  now.  I’ve  seen 
him  several  times  in  the  most  unexp)ected 
places;  then  I  kind  of  wake  up  and  he  van¬ 
ishes.  It’s  a — what  do  you  call  it  ? — well,  a 
brain  picture,  I  s’pose.” 

The  brakeman  ceased  to  eat.  “  You  don’t 
— well — maybe  the  child’s  dead,”  he  liegan. 

The  man  stirred  uneasily  and  looked  out 
at  the  moonlit  landscape  swaying  slowly  in 
the  rear.  “No,”  he  said,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  “if  I  didn’t  know  that  I’m  slightly  off 
in  the  head  I  might  think  so.  If  I  was  right 
I  wouldn’t  be  acting  the  way  I  am.” 

The  brakeman  looked  at  him  in  silence  for 
a  little  time.  “  Funny  case,”  he  commented. 

“  Say,  there  was  a  child  lost  up  north  some¬ 
where,  carried  off  in  a  closed  up  box  car,  the 
other  day.  They’ve  been  trying  to  find  him 
to  beat  the  band.  They  traced  several  cars 
on  this  line  and  opened  ’em,  but  no  good. 
Queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.” 

The  “hobo”  sat  very  still,  the  moonlight 
falling  against  his  wide,  earnest  eyes.  “  Where 
— from  what  place  was  the  child  carried  off?” 
he  asked. 

“I  don’t  just  remember.  What  town  are 
you  from?” 

The  man  he^tated  a  moment.  “From 
Standard  City,”  he  said. 

The  brakeman  slapped  his  thigh.  “By 
cracky,  I  believe  that  was  the  place!”  he  ex¬ 
claim^.  “Say,  what’s  your  name?” 

The  man  hesitated  again.  “  I’ve  had  sev¬ 
eral  names  lately,  but  the  right  one  is  Tim 
Nolan.” 

The  brakeman  reflected  a  moment.  “1 
can’t  remember  the  name,”  he  said  finally, 
“but  I’m  pretty  certain  Standard  City  was 
the  town.  Queer  thing  if  the  kid  was  yours, 
eh?” 

Nolan  was  silent,  looking  out  soberly  on 
the  misty,  slowly  wheeling  sea  of  landscape. 
Suddenly  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  walked  to 
the  rear  erid  of  the  car  and  sat  down  on  the 
brake-wheel  and  gazed  about  him. 

The  brakeman  arose,  thrust  the  remainder 
of  the  apples  in  his  pockets,  and  took  up  his 
lantern.  “I’m  going  over  ahead,”  he  said. 

“  We’re  going  to  set  off  some  cars  down  here 
a  ways.  If  you  want  to  go  back,  stay  on 
any  one  of  the  three  cars  ahead  of  this  one; 
if  you  want  to  go  farther,  stay  on  this  one  or  i 
back  of  it.  Better  lie  down  or  the  con.  may  j 
see  you.  If  he  does,  you’ll  get  fired  bodily.” 

“  I’m  going  through,”  came  Nolan’s  voice. 
“I’ll  look  out.  Much  obliged.”  He^  re¬ 
mained  seated  on  the  brake- wheel  for  a  time, 
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then  stretched  himself  flat  on  the  car  roof, 
hb  eyes  wide  and  touched  with  strange  lus¬ 
ters  by  the  moon.  Beneath  him  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  exhausted  and  sleeping,  little  Toodles 
lay  among  the  straw. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Nolan  began  to  doze, 
a  hand  thrown  over  and  clenched  under  the 
running-board.  At  the  end  of  another  half 


could  easily  be  coupled  into  the  train  again. 
He  then  threw  the  switch  to  the  main  track, 
and  started  back  to  the  caboose  to  get  and 
leave  in  the  station  bill-box  the  manifests  for 
the  cars  that  were  being  set  off.  The  de¬ 
tached  car  when  he  left  it  was  standing  still; 
at  least,  so  he  fancied.  In  point  of  fact  it 
was  moving  southward  very  softly  and  very 
slowly,  there  being  a  slight  grade  in  that 
direction.  The  head  brakeman,  riding  the 
three  cars  upon  the  siding,  first  discovered 
that  the  detached  car  was  in  peril.  Then  it 
was  half-way  to  the  south  switch.  With  a 
yell  for  the  conductor  and  the  rear  man,  he 
began  scrambling  down  from  the  car  upon 
which  he  was.  The  yell  awakened  Nolan, 
lying  on  the  roof  of  this  strange  car  of  fate, 
and  he  sat  up  and  looked  dazedly  about. 

“  Set  the  brake  on  that  car!  ^t  the  brake 
on  that  carl”  he  heard  a  voice  shouting. 
The  carwas  rattling  across  the  switch-frogs 
at  the  south  end  of  the  siding,  and  he  got  up 
and  seized  the  brake-wheel  and  whirled  it 
round,  and  again  and  yet  again  whirled  it 
round,  holding  the  ratchet  against  the 
cogs  with  his  foot.  But  alas,  though  the 
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hour  the  train  stopped  at  the  north  switch  of 
an  empty  side-track  near  a  small,  dark  sta¬ 
tion  The  switch  was  thrown  and  the  order 
given  to  cut  the  train  at  the  fourth  car  from 
the  engine.  The  rear  brakeman  came  for¬ 
ward,  half-dazed  from  a  nap,  and  uncoupled 
the  fourth  car  at  the  north  end  instead  of 
the  south,  and  the  engine  started  into  the 
siding  with  four  cars  where  three  were 
wanted.  The  error  being  instantly  noted  by 
the  head  brakeman,  the  stop  signal  was 
given,  and  the  rear  man  uncoupled .  the 
fourth  car  and  left  it  standing  on  the  main 
t^k  near  the  train,  planning,  when  the  en¬ 
gine  had  gone  through  the  ^ding  and  backed 
up,  that  this  seemingly  bewitched  car — 
searched  for  by  three  railway  systems — 


brake- wheel  and  rod  were  there,  the  brake- 
chain  was  broken!  He  looked  back  and 
dimly  saw  two  men  running  forward  from  the 
region  of  the  caboose,  wildly  g^ticulating. 
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Just  behind  the  car  he  saw  another,  the  front 
brakeman,  his  companion  of  an  hour  before, 
running  like  a  fleet-footed  Indian.  A  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  switch,  and  while  the  car 
was  quickening  its  speed,  the  brakeman 
caught  the  ladder.  He  came  to  the  roof  gasp¬ 
ing  and  livid. 

“Why  don’t  you  set  the  brake?”  he 
panted,  with  a  wild  oath. 

“She  won’t  work;  the  brake-chain  is  gone 
or  broken!”  said  Nolan. 

The  gasping  man  Idd  hold  of  the  wheel 
and  shot  it  round  and  round,  then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  Nolan,  a  sudden  white  ring 
about  his  mouth.  The  frightened  oath  that 
escaped  him  was  more  prayer  than  blas¬ 
phemy. 

“Do  you  know  what  this  means?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “It  means  wreck!  The  grade  is 
steep  from  here  to  the  Lone  Lick  Bottoms, 
fourteen  miles,  and  the  Northern  Limited  is 
coming  up!  We  were  to  side-track  for  them 
at  Bugle,  six  miles  down  from  here.  If  this 
thing  stays  on  the  rails  it  will  be  going  sixty 
miles  an  hour  when  it  hits  the  Limit^!  If 
the  operator  at  Bugle  could  be  reached  he 
could  throw  this  thing  in  on  a  siding  there 
and  wreck  it  and  save  the  Limited,  but  he 
can’t  be  got  in  time.  Come;  let’s  get  off 
while  we  can.  No  use  of  us  being  killed; 
nothing  on  earth  can  be  done.” 

Nolan  said  nothing,  but  stepped  toward 
the  ladder,  then  suddenly  turned  and  looked 
about  the  top  of  the  swaying  car.  “  Did  you 
hear  that?”  he  exclmmed  in  rising  excite¬ 
ment.  “There’s  some  one  in  the  car  here! 

I  hear  a  child  crying!  Don’t  you  hear  it?” 

The  brakeman  listened.  “No,  I  don’t,” 
he  said  in  strong  disgust;  “you  are  sure 
enough  crazy!  Come  on;  get  off!  Don’t  be 
a  fool!” 

Nolan  turned  toward  the  ladder  and  again 
turned  back.  “  It  won’t  let  me.”  His  dirty 
face  blanched  and  his  eyes  were  strangely 
aglow.  “It’s  that  lost  child  you  told  me 
about.  It’s — it’s — ”  He  broke  off  and, 
seemingly  beside  himself,  ran  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  car  and  back  again.  “Don’t  you 
hear  it?”  he  shouted. 

“No!”  shouted  the  brakeman  explosively, 
and  climbed  down  the  ladder  without  an¬ 
other  word,  and  swung  loose.  Then  Nolan 
and  his  unseen  child  went  whirling  down  to 
meet  the  oncoming  Limited. 

For  a  little  time  the  man  rushed  about 
the  top  of  the  car  in  a  flustrated,  confused 
fashion,  hysterical  and  unstrung.  He  peered 
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over  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  ran  to  and  fro 
emitting  odd,  whining  sounds.  Suddenly  he 
dropped  down,  and  with  his  face  against  the 
boartls,  entreated:  “Toodles!  Toodles,  boy! 
.\re  you  there?  Cry  out  again!  Are  you 
there?”  Lying  so,  he  listen^,  but  only  the 
vibrating  fabric  of  the  car  seemed  to  purr 
and  snarl  in  his  ears,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  steel  beat  up  about  him  full 
of  angry  ravings.  He  got  to  his  feet,  but 
now  could  scarcely  stand,  the  car  was  run¬ 
ning  so  wildly.  He  made  his  way  hack  to 
the  brake-wheel  and  turned  it  round  and 
round,  looking  down  at  the  mechanism  be¬ 
low.  From  beneath  the  rear  end  of  the  car 
a  latticed  stream  of  ties  shot  out  like  a  glim, 
mering  sheet  of  fluid.  It  confused  his  vision 
and  he  could  see  nothing  clearly  below  him, 
while  all  about  him  the  landscape  leaped 
backward  madl^,  melting  swiftly  rearward 
in  the  spectral  hght. 

He  stood  there  for  a  short  space,  hanging 
hard  to  the  brake-wheel;  then  he  Ijecame 
what  he  was  in  his  primary  self,  a  fearless 
spirit,  a  scomer  of  death.  Grasping  the 
standard  rod  of  the  brake  flrmly,  he  swui^ 
himself  over  the  edge  and  slid  down  the  rod 
until  his  knees  rested  upon  the  coupling  tim¬ 
bers.  Hanging  there,  wrenched  and  jostled 
by  the  sway  and  jerk  of  the  flying  car,  he 
labored  to  aid  just  himself  to  the  perilous  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  might  reach  the  lower  end  of 
the  standard  rod  where  the  brake-chain, 
normally,  was  fastened.  Hooking  a  leg 
about  the  coupling-head  and  clinging  with 
one  hand  to  the  standard  rod,  he  swung  over 
with  his  head  downward,  and  there  was  the 
loosened  brake-chain,  whipping  along  the 
ties  like  the  fluttering  end  of  a  wind-blown 
ribbon.  Swinging  still  lower,  he  reached  for 
it,  but,  smitten  by  the  hurling  roadbed,  it 
leaped  upward  and  struck  him  a  cruel  blow 
across  the  face. 

For  a  moment  he  hung  panting  and  half- 
stunned  by  the  stroke,  feeling  the  life  of  his 
veins  running  across  his  lips;  then  he  reached 
down  his  hand,  and  again  and  yet  again  es¬ 
sayed  to  lay  hold  of  that  string  of  leaping 
links.  Finally  it  whipped  into  his  hand  like 
a  fiery  lash,  and  he  drew  it  up  to  the  standard 
rod.  The  iron  nut  was  gone  from  the  boh 
at  the  end  of  the  chain,  and,  trembling  with 
the  strain,  he  worked  the  chain  twice  around 
the  rod  and  pushed  the  bolt  into  place. 
There  the  twisting  pressure  held  it.  Then 
he  righted  himself,  and,  sitting  astride  the 
coupling  block,  dizzily  gathered  breath. 
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Next  he  got  to  his  feet,  and  the  task  of 
climbing  the  brake  standard  to  the  roof  of 
the  car  was  before  him.  It  was  then  that 
the  car  shot  through  Bugle,  tearing  across 
the  switches  with  a  sound  as  of  the  ripping 
apart  of  many  iron  things.  A  frightened 
night  operator  sprang  out  upon  the  station 
platform  there,  only  to  see  the  rear  end  of  a 
thundering  car,  with  a  human  figure  clinging 
to  it,  swiftly  receding  in  the  gloom  toward 
the  I^ne  Lick.  Thrilled  with  realization  of 
the  impending  wreck,  he  flew  back  to  his 
instruments,  and  a  moment  later  the  des- 
patcher’s  office  was  a  place  of  cold  horror, 
and  from  station  to  station  across  the  divi- 
aon  a  great  fear  ran  along  the  wires.  Four 
miles  below’  Bugle  the  Limited  was  coming 
northward,  and  the  witched  car  had  gone  by 
Bugle!  There  seemed  no  help. 

But  the  human  figure  on  the  flying  car  was 
striving;  in  the  soul  of  that  creature  had 
echoed  cries  unheard  by  other  ears.  Flung 
about,  and  twisted  and  battered,  he  struggled 
up  the  slippery  rod.  It  seemed  at  moments 
that  he  would  be  flung  entirely  away  from 
the  lurching  car,  like  a  stone  snapped  from 
a  whirling  sling.  But  he  gained  the  top  at 
last  and  lay  there  for  a  moment,*  dizzy, 
breathless.  Then  he  arose  and  set  the 
brakes,  set  them  with  such  strength  as  had 
never  before  been  sent  into  that  iron  mech¬ 
anism.  From  the  gritty  clutches  upon  the 
heedless  wheels,  racing  forward  to  bring  de¬ 
struction,  sparks  spurted  out  in  gleaming 
showers — the  invisible  power  of  his  muscles 
literally  transmuted  into  visible  fire.  Through 
every  fiber  of  the  car  ran  raucous  tremors; 
the  big,  lawless  thing,  taken  in  leash,  strained 
and  plunged  and  swayed  in  angry  protest, 
then  slowly,  very  slowly,  came  to  a  standstill. 

Even  before  it  had  stopped  Nolan  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Down  the  track, 
more  than  a  mile  away,  he  saw  a  marvelous 
bluish-white  eye  burning,  and  as  the  car 
paused  he  let  go  the  ladder  and  ran.  With 
such  speeding  feet  as  few  men  have  ever 
pressed  upon  mother  earth  he  went,  his  coat  in 
his  hand.  Back  there  in  the  imperiled  car  lay 
Toodles,  his  little  Toodles.  He  knew  it  with 
the  sure,  mysterious  prescience  that  the  ab¬ 
normally  exalted  sometimes  feel,  and  Tim 
Nolan  w’as  not  now  his  common  self,  but  a 
thinking  fire. 

In  that  swift  run  he  traversed  nearly  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  before  the  far-thrown  beam 
from  the  Limited’s  electric  headlight  met 
him.  Directly  into  the  great,  rushing  ray  of 


light  he  ran,  swinging  his  arms  and  coat  on 
high  and  yelling.  Watchful  eyes  from  the 
cab  window,  traversing  the  quarter-mile  long 
l)eam,  saw  him,  a  huge  moth  fluttering  in 
the  tremulous  flare.  Instantly  there  leaped 
from  the  engine  a  sharp  blast  of  sound,  a 
fierce  yelp  for  brakes,  and  the  air  went  on, 
the  reverse  went  over,  and  the  drivers  and 
half  the  wheels  beneath  the  oncoming  train 
were  wreathed  as  in  a  tangle  of  fireflies. 
Rocking  and  jarring,  the  coaches  and  sleep¬ 
ers  of  the  Limited  lieat  themselves  against 
the  restraining  power  that'  gripped  them, 
then  their  vast  propulsion  slackened  and 
la|>sed  and  fell  spent.  Death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  were  mastered.  With  a  cry  of  joy, 
Nolan  turned  and  fled  along  the  ties  to  the 
car  waiting  for  him  in  the  gray  gloom. 
When  men  with  lanterns  came  forward  from 
the  Ximited  they  found  him  standing  by  the 
car  with  a  dazed,  pale,  half -conscious  child 
in  his  arms.  He  was  gasping  and  crooning, 
his  soiled  face  luminous  w’ith  tendemes.s. 

“This  is  the  cliild  that  was  carried  awny 
from  Standard  City,”  he  panted.  “He  is 
my  boy!  I  want  to  go  home!" 

They  coupled  the  engine  to  the  runaway 
car  and  pushed  it  into  Bugle  and  left  it. 
Fmm  that  station  a  message  went  to  Mag¬ 
gie,  a  message  that  fell  u(K>n  her  heart  like 
words  from  heaven.  Sixteen  hours  later 
Tim  Nolan  and  Toodles,  fed  and  somewhat 
rested,  entered  the  cottage  in  Standard  City. 
A  joyous  clamor  of  children  met  them,  and 
the  cry  of  a  wife  and  mother,  to  whom  the 
day  seemed  not  as  an  earthly  day,  but  a  time 
of  blossom-breathing  music. 

“And,  oh,  my  Tim,”  cried  Maggie  at 
length,  “  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  Mr.  Manly  and 
all  of  them  know  what  you  did  down  there! 
You  are  to  have  a  fireman’s  job  or  be  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  freight,  whichever  you  choose." 

Tim  was  silent,  his  lip  trembling.  Finally 
he  laughed.  “I’ll  take  the  freight,  I  guess, 
so  I  can  get  out  on  top  once  in  a  while  and 
twist  the  brakes.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  forget 
how  to  do  that,  Maggie.”  He  turned  Ws 
gaze  slowly  about  the  room,  and  sighed. 
“  It’s  not  very  luxurious,  but  it  all  looks  good 
to  me.  We  will  soon  have  it  paid  for  now.” 

A  number  of  small  hands  were  tugging  at 
him,  and  a  voice,  Toodles’s  voice,  cried, 
“Come  on;  let’s  go  and  feed  John  L.  and 
the  bens!  They  must  be  nawful  hungry  by 
this  time.”  And  Tim  arose  and  wink^  at 
Maggie,  and  with  wet  eyes  and  with  the 
children  clinging  to  him  passed  out  the  door. 


The  Furnace  of  Affliction 
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WHEN  the  poet  sings  of  autumn  times — and  if  the  mornings  and  evenings  and 
that  a  few  days  of  east  wind  were  sort  of  cool  and 

“  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  sad-  made  the  sides  of  your  back  tongue  tingle,  as 

dest  of  the  year,”  low  temperatures  will  do,  you  could  put  on  a 

I  know  what  overcasts  his  sometime  cheerful  heavier  coat  or  even  that  sweater  you  look  so 
soul  with  leaden  gray.  It  is  not  that  day-  well  in.  As  for  the  fire  to  cook  by,  nobody 
light’s  hours  are  shortening,  nor  that  the  begrudges  that,  but  to  have  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
woods  are  hushed  that  once  were  vocal  with  bother  and  expanse  just  to  keep  yourself 
the  merry  notes  of  feathered  songsters;  not  normally  unwretched  seems  like  asking  a 
that  the  leaves  upon  the  black  and  tangled  good  deal. 

branches  lose  their  hold  and  fall  to  earth  like  I  expressly  commit  nobody  to  my  heresy, 
wounded  birds;  that  the  grass,  once  green  but  I  hereby  declare  to  whom  it  may  concern 
and  springing,  is  sere  and  lifeless,  nor  that  the  that  if  I’m  to  be  punished  in  a  future  state 
slender  stalks,  once  gemmed  with  delicately  according  to  my  just  deserts,  there  isn’t  any 
tinted  blossonis  from  whose  painted  cups  the  need  of  laying  in  all  that  brimstone  and  keep- 
roystering  bumblebee,  and  butterflies  with  si-  ing  up  such  a  fire.  Don’t  think  of  it  on  my 
lent  waving  vans  sipp«d  nectar,  are  rude,  un-  account.  Let  the  fire  go  out;  let  me  shiver 
lovely,  dead  weeds  now.  These  but  the  for  all  eternity,  and  I’ll  be  plenty  miserable, 
lesser  portents  of  the  great,  o’ershadowing  thank  you;  quite  as  miserable  in  the  long  run 
grief:  “I’ve  got  that  darned  old  furnace  to  as  if  I  were  broiled  well  done  with  sauce 
look  after!’’  Tartare. 

To  be  free  for  half  the  year,  and  then  to  be  Nothing  in  any  wise  connected  with  the 
herded  back  to  slavery  again;  to  live  your  furnace  pleases  me.  Whether  the  coal  it 
own  life  for  your  own  behoof  for  half  the  year,  bums  be  hard  or  soft,  I  am  offended.  If  it  be 
and  then  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  anthracite,  I  cannot  escape  the  haunting  sus- 
being  only  that  you  may  nurse,  and  tend,  and  picion  that  the  price  per  ton  is  a  trifle  higher 
toss  good  money  b^  the  double  handful  into  than  it  might  Like  enough  the  muck- 
the  maw  of  that  insatiate  monster  in  the  rakers  have  instilled  that  notion  into  my 
cellar,  that  hideous  octopus  whose  tentacles  head;  I  wouldn’t  put  it  past  them.  But, 
of  hot-air  pipes  reach  up  and  clutch  your  wherever  it  came  from,  there  it  is,  and  will  not 
house  and  all  it  holds  near  and  dear  to  you —  be  dislodged.  And  that  makes  me  unhappy, 
ah,  that  is  hard  indeed!  That’s  enough  to  If  it  be  soft  coal — I  have  just  returned  from  a 
make  a  man  feel  blue  and  downcast  and  visit  to  Chicago,  and  I  may  say  that,  having 
begjn  to  whine  and  snuffle  that  the  melan-  had  both  there,  I  do  not  approve  of  soft  coal 
choly  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  either  as  an  inward  or  an  outward  applica- 
bunch.  tion. 

The  whole  thing  seems  such  an  imposition  About  once  in  every  so  often  somebody 
on  good  nature.  Why,  ever  ance  the  first  of  manages  to  sell  an  article  on  “  What  Shall  We 
May  you  haven’t  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of  Do  with  our  Ex-Presidents?”  Now  that’s  a 
keeping  warm — quite  the  reverse,  indeed,  at  vital  topic,  I  admit.  It’s  something  we 

833 


THE  FELLOW  THAT  OWNS  THE  LAND  SOAKS  OUT.  “  WHO  SAID  YOU 


MIGHT  PUT  THEM 

ought,  all  of  US,  to  ponder  on  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  do,  I  fear.  But  I  don’t  think  it 
has  the  instant  and  the  general  appeal  that 
“What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Ex-Coal?” 
has.  They  say  that,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  we  do  not  get  the  good  of 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  our  fuel  or  our 
pre^dents,  the  renaining  ninety-five  per 
cent,  escapixighs  hot  airthrough  the  chimney 
and  meMages  to  the  Congress.  Good  advke, 
though  all  unheeded  at  the  time,  can  never  be 
quke  feet,  and  anyhow  there’s  plenty  more 
where  that  came  from;  it  Seems  there  isn’t 
plenty  more  anthracite,  however,  and  one  of 
these  days  they’ll  make  it  up  into  shirt-studs 
for  evening  wear;  but,  even  so,  the  problem  is 
not  so  urgent,  not  so  pressing  as  that  of  the 
disposal  of  the  ashes. 

We  may  safely  let  our  heirs  and  assigns 
wrestle  with  the  puzzle  of  how  to  keep  warm 
with  no  coal,  and  I  could  name  at  least  one 
president  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  in  all 
circumstances;  but  if  we  let  the  ashes  stay  in 
the  ash-pit  for  a  few  days  until  they  touch  the 
grate-bars,  and  we  get  up  a  good  hot  fire  and 


ASHES  THERE?" 

level,  drag  it  to  the  gutter,  and  leave  it  for  the 
ash-man,  who  will  empty  it  in  his  cart— if 
he  has  the  time  and  inclination.  What  he 
does  with  it  don’t  ask  me,  for  I  don’t  know. 
And,  anyhow,  what  business  is  it  of  yours? 

But  out  in  the  country,  after  you  have  filled 
up  all  the  holes  in  the  driveway  in  spite  of 
your  wife’s  strenuous  objection  that  it  makes 
it  look  so  cheap  and  snide,  and  made  a  path 
to  the  chicken-house,  and  spread  ashes  on  the 
roadway  until  you  hear  you’d  better  not,  they 
keep  on  accumulating  and  accumulating  and 
accumulating  and  accumulating,  and  then 
some.  At  last,  one  day  you  haul  them  across 
the  fields  and  dump  them,  and  the  fellow 
that  owns  the  land  they’re  dumped  on  roars 
out;  “Who  said  you  might  put  them  ashes 
there?  Oh,  he  did,  did  he?  Well,  you  can’t. 
I  tell  you  what  you  do:  You  take  an’  pick  ’em 
all  up  off  o’  there,  un’stan’?  Every  last 
smidgen  of  ’em,  un’stan’  ?  An’  go  summers 
else  with  ’em.  An’  if  you  don’t.  I’ll  take 
an’  blow  the  hull  top  o’  your  mud  head  off 
with  thish-yer  shotgun.  Un’stan’?  Well.” 

Oh!  it’s  a  problem,  as  sure  as  you’re  a  foot 


give  the  grate-bars  only  a  gentle  shaking,  high. 


they’ll  twist  right  off,  like  so  much  putty,  and 
a  fine  fix  we’ll  be  in  then. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  city  folks  to  solve  this 
question.  All  they’ve  got  to  do  is  to  drag  the 
heaped-up  ash-can  from  the  furnace  to  the 
cellar  steps  twice  a  week,  and  then,  grunt  by 
grunt  and  step  by  step,  with  bulging  eyes  and 
purpling  face,  to  get  the  ash-can  to  the  street- 


Early  in  the  winter,  when  you’ve  got  a 
great  big  pile  of  coal,  and  so  can  feel  the  real 
necessity  of  saving,  you  sift  the  ashes.  It 
makes  a  joyful  noise  down  cellar,  and  the 
ashes  float  up  through  the  floor  and  delicately 
powder  everything  about  the  house.  And 
your  hair  gets  gray  before  its  time,  though 
fortunately  a  gray  that  will  come  off  with 
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patient  brushing  and  much  shampooing. 
And  your  clothes  get  full  of  dust.  I  don’t 
mean  “covered,”  but  “full,”  so  that  you 
become  a  perambulating  pounce-box.  And 
your  fingers,  from  handling  the  sharp-edged 
dag,  get  so  that  they  stick  to  silk.  And  that’s 
a  lovely  feeling.  But  you  certainly  do  save 
coal.  You  work  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
get  all  of  a  hodful,  sometimes  more,  enough 
to  keep  the  furnace  going  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  So  much  you  rescue  from  the  foe. 
If  George  F.  Baer,  el  al.,  could  see  you  beating 
them  at  their  game  it  would  cut  them  to  the 
heart. 

Later  in  the  season  it  occurs  to  you:  Why 
take  the  trouble  to  separate  the  clinker  from 
the  half-burned  coal?  Let  the  discriminating 
fire  do  that.  So  you  shovel  it  all  in,  holus- 
bolus.  Your  wife  says  to  you:  “Go  stir  up 
the  fire,  won’t  you  ?  It’s  getting  low.  ”  And 
when  you  go  down  there  you  halloo  back  to 
her:  “Why,  it’s  a  fine  fire.”  But  she  tells 
you  to  stir  it  up  just  the  same,  and  you  ram 
in  the  poker  and  root  around,  and  the  whole 
^wing  mass  comes  up  in  a  pasty  gob,  and 
goes  bl^k  out.  It’s  just  one  solid  chunk  of 
lava,  and  the  next  thing  is  it’s  on  the  cellar 
floor  and  you  are  coughing  your  lungs  out  in 
strips  while  you  build  an  entirely  fresh  fire. 


You  can’t  beat  their  game.  What’s  the  use? 
What’s  the  use  of  anything?  You  become  a 
dangerous  man. 

There  is  just  one  ray  of  hope  that  flickers 
fitfully  upon  the  ash-heap.  That  is  this: 
Whenever  a  thing  becomes  a  confounded 
nuisance  it  always  turns  out  to  be  a  big 
money-maker.  I  don’t  know  who’ll  get  rich 
from  coal-ashes,  but  I  believe  it  possible  that 
some  one  will.  Coal-ashes  are  undoubtedly  a 
nuisance.  Slag,  when  crushed  and  mixed 
with  cement  will  make  concrete;  but  each 
household  has  such  a  little  dab  of  it,  though  it 
looks  big  to  the  householder.  A  tremendous 
lot  of  half-burned  coal  must  be  wasted,  too, 
especially  toward  the  discouraged  end  of  the 
season.  But  what  puzzles  me  most  of  all  is: 
What  are  coal-ashes  good  for  ?  I  once  knew  a 
man  that  put  them  on  his  garden  and  raised 
the  most  beautiful  tomatoes;  but  then  his 
soil  was  naturally  of  the  consistency  of 
laundry  soap,  and  what  was  good  for  clay 
might  not  be  good  for  other  soils.  Isn’t  there 
some  chemical  in  coal-ashes  that  somebody 
could  use  for  something  or  other  ?  Oh !  if  you 
could  hear  the  heart-break  in  my  voice  you’d 
tell  me. 

The  editorial  writers  of  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  who  have  plumb^  the  depths  of 


But  along  about  the  season  of  the  year  every  mystery  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 

when  the  springtime  positively  will  not  come,  hid,  cannot  conceal  their  vexation  at  being 

gentle  Annie,  and  the  cold  northwest  wind  unable  to  say  why  people  will  persist  in  being 
blows  for  sixteen  days  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  without  a  moment’s  let-up,  and  ^ 

you’ve  had  to  order  a  couple  of  tons  more  ^ 

coal  because  the  season  is  so  backward,  you  ^  ^  ' 

get  so  down  in  your  spirits  and  so  discouraged  ^ 

and  hopeless  that  you  don’t  try  to  sift  the 
ashes.  That  is  no  longer  the  sport  of  kings. 

You  acknowledge  defeat.  They’ve  got  you 

in  the  door,  the  coal  fellows  have.  The  5  t/U 

coal’s  half  clinker  and  the  rest  is  slate.  u 
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such  awful  fools  as  to  prefer  existence  in  six 
rooms  and  a  bath  in  the  crowded,  unwhole¬ 
some  city  to  living — really  living,  don’t  you 
understand — out  in  the  country  where  you 
can  get  fresh  air  and  fresh  eggs,  out  where  the 
birds  and  the  northwest  winds  whistle,  and 
the  children  have 
room  to  play  and 
nobody  to  play  with, 
while  they  twine 
them  wreaths  of 
clover  blossoms  and 
poison-ivy  and  get  as 
brown  as  a  berry. 

By  the  way,  what  sort 
of  berries  are  these 
brown  berries  you 
hear  so  much  about  ? 

Blackberries  and 
blueberries  I  know, 
and  strawberries  are 
red,  and  ’most  every 
kind  of  berry  is  green 
at  the  start,  and 
there’s  a  front-yard 
bush  that  bears  white 
berries,  but  what  for 
kind  of  berry  is 
brown? 

In  the  spring  and 
summer,  in  addition 
to  these  editorials 
bewailing  the  clotted 
folly  of  the  human  race  in  wanting  to  live  in 
town,  are  letters  from  reclaimed  sinners  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  now  have 
little  places  of  their  own  (subject  to  a  first  and 
a  second  mcxtgage  and  a  mechanic’s  lien)  out 
in  the  country,  where  life  is  one  grand,  sweet 
song.  Though  meat  and  vegetables  and  gro¬ 
ceries  and  clothing  and  a  few  other  little 
things  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  town,  and 
you  cannot  keep  help  except  at  the  muzzle  of 
a  shotgun,  you  can  live  so  much  more  hap¬ 
pily  and  inexpensively.  Why  wiU  folks  be  so 
blind  to  their  own  best  interests?  Conre  on 
in,  the  water’s  fine! 

Poor  people  actually  starring  in  town,  you 
know,  b^ause  they  cannot  find  employment, 
and  all  the  time  the  farmers  crying  for  help. 
Right  along  they  are  paying  ten  dollars  a  week 
(or  is  it  a  month?),  and  the  hours  are  only 
eight  or  sixteen  a  day,  I  forget  which,  and  you 
can  sleep  in  the  haymow,  and  have  steady  work 
two  months  a  year  as  regularly  as  the  year 
comes  round,  and  still  the  city  is  congest^ — 
mostly  with  farmers’ sons.  Isn’t  it  mysterious? 


Not  to  me.  I  know  the  answer.  I  can  say 
it  off  the  book:  The  furnace.  The  Furnace 
of  .\ffliction.  Coal  in  all  its  hideous  aspects, 
and  the  ash  problem,  may  be  exasperating; 
the  furnace  would  make  a  preacher  swear. 

Real-estate  men  don’t  calculate  to  do  much 
business  in  acre 
property  or  beauti¬ 
ful  suburban  homes 
before  the  frost  gets 
well  out  of  the 
ground.  It’s  mighty 
hard  to  grow  effusive 
over  the  charms  of 
nature  and  jig-saw 
architecture  from  a 
front  stoop  on  which 
there  is  a  ridge  of 
drifted  snow  three 
feet  high.  When  the 
empty  rooms  are  cold 
with  that  quiet,  deep, 
bone-searching,  mar- 
row<urdling  cold  a 
vacant  house  lays  in 
by  standing  all  the 
winter  through  with¬ 
out  a  fire;  when  you 
have  to  slap  your 
hands  to  start  the 
blood  in  fingers 
chilled  by  the  lines 
in  driving  to  this 
“exceptional  opportunity  for  investment,” 
and  kncxrk  your  feet  on  the  floor  to  keep  your 
toes  from  freezing  fast  to  one  another,  you 
can’t  linger  in  that  cold-storage  vault  to 
expatiate  on  the  tropical  exuberance  of  closet- 
room  and  the  excellence  of  the  well-water — so 
cold  it  makes  the  roof  of  your  mouth  ache. 
The  visitor  will  likely  want  to  know  about 
how  much  coal  it  will  take  to  run  him  through 
the  winter,  and  when  you  feel  that  nothing 
short  of  a  hundred  tons  will  more  than  take 
the  chill  off,  it  is  hard  to  bunch  your  mouth 
judicially  and  say:  “O-o-o-oh,  I  don’t  know. 
Eight  or  ten,  I  should  say.  Eleven  at  the  out¬ 
side.  ” 

But  when  the  springtime  comes  and  the 
wild-flowers  bloo-hoo-hoo-hoom  agayn,  the 
real-estate  agent  sees  freedom  ahead  of 
him,  freedom  from  bondage  to  that  cussed 
furnace.  ,  All  looks  bright  and  gay  to 
him,  and  he  can  lie  faster  than  a  ^rse 
can  trot  and  believe  every  word  of  it  him¬ 
self.  Oh,  my,  yes,  values  will  never  ag^ 
be  so  low  as  they  are  now.  Sure,  sure. 
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they  are  going  to  double-track  the  railroad, 
and  put  on  twice  as  many  trains,  and  run  ’em 
twice  as  fast  for  half  the  fare,  and  now  that  the 
tunnel  is  opened  up,  or  as  good  as  opened  up, 
why  .  .  .  And  there’s  a  pipe  that  never 
goes  out — what  the  railroad  is  going  to  do. 

Why  didn’t  I  turn  my  attention  to  Real- 
Estate  instead  of  Literatoor  ?  I’d  have  become 
rancidly  rich  by  this  time.  I’ve  got  just  that 
happy  faculty  of  adding  the  realistic  touch  to 
what  is  essentially  a  romanticistic  story.  And 
buyers  of  country  property  seem  to  be  much 
more  responsive  to  a  “touch”  than  buyers 
of  Literatoor.  But  I  tell  you  what :  I  should 
pass  rapidly  over  the  furnace  question.  The 
heart  interest  in  fiction,  and  the  hot  air 
interest  in  real-estate  talk  are  both  extremely 
difficult.  Extremely  so. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  said  (and  every 
practised  writer  knows  it’s  so)  that  nobody 
has  yet  dared  portray  a  love  story  truthfully. 
He’d  be  run  out  of  town.  Just  a  sort  of  look- 
in,  touch-and-go,  a  mere  suggestion  for  the 
reader  to  fill  in,  is  as  much  as  ever.  If  I  were 
a  real-estate  agent,  that  would  be  my  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  furnace.  I’d  stand  on  the  cellar- 
steps  and  say:’  “Cement  floor,  you  observe; 
plenty  of  head-room  and  ventilation;  nothing 
molds  or  freezes  here;  furnace  over  yonder, 
•hanging  shelves  for  fruit,  you’ll  find  them 
very  convenient,  Mrs.  Ah — ah — I’ve  such  a 
poor  memory  for  names.  Oh,  I  didn’t  show 
you  the  kitchen  closet,  did  I?  Let’s  go  take  a 


look  at  it.  I’m  a  married  man  myself,  and  I 
know  how  interested  the  ladies  are  in  such 
matters.  ” 

Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  I  say.  If  women 
want  to  know  about  closet-room,  men  should 
know  about  furnaces.  But  I'd  never  tell  ’em. 
That’s  how  I’d  make  my  money. 

Let  us  say  you  take  the  house.  I  don’t 
doubt  you’ll  write  a  letter  to  the  papers  your 
own  self,  that  summer,  saying,  “Come  on  in, 
the  water’s  fine.  ”  It’d  be  just  like  you.  But 
the  happy  summertime  will  end;  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  the  flies  won’t  last  forever;  the 
leaves  will  flame  and  fade,  and  “the  prettiest 
season  of  the  year”  will  be  upon  you.  (I 
don’t  know  where  people  get  such  crazy  no¬ 
tions  about  the  chilly  fall.  Not  from  me.) 
One  evening  your  wife  will  pull  her  knitted 
shawl  tight  on  her  shoulders  and  shudder: 
“We  ought  to  have  a  fire.  It’s  cold  as 
charity  in  this  house.  ” 

The  experienced  man  answers,  in  such  a 
case:  “Whew!  Why,  I’m  roastirg.  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  to  open  a  window.  No? 
You’re  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  ”  But  the  other  kind  of  man,  curious  to 
know  how  a  furnace  operates,  bustles  down¬ 
stairs  and  begins  smashing  boxes,  and  even 
trying  to  chop  barrel-staves  in  two.  (Ex¬ 
cuse  me  while  I  snigger,  but  don’t  you  ever 
try  to  chop  a  barrel-stave  in  two.  That’s 
another  sleeping  dog  you  should  let  lie.)  He 
piles  on  the  coal,  and  comes  up  into  the 
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sitting-room  knocking  the  dust  off  his  clothes. 
Oh,  he’s  the  de\’il  of  9  fellow,  he  is.  He  has 
a  smouch  of  black  across  the  back  of  his 
hand,  and  another  at  the  root  of  his  nose,  this 
last  a  little  more  scumbled  in.  “There!” 
says  he.  “Just  as  soon  as  the  chimney  gets 
warmed  up  a  little,  it’ll  draw  like  a  yoke  of 
oxen.”  And  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  his 
paper,  reading  a  joke  or  two  out  loud,  and  the 
news  about  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Astors 
and  all  such,  well  knowing  how  the  women¬ 
folks  keep  track  of  the  nobility  and  gentr)’. 
And  the  house  gets  foggier  and  foggier,  and 
more  and  more  creosote-flavored  as  it  fills  up 
with  the  smell  of  burning  kindling. 

“  Smf  ?  smf  ?  ”  inquires  your  wife  with  her 
nose.  “You  sure  you  didn’t  drop  a  lighted 
match  somewhere  ?  It  would  be  just  like  you 
to — I  mean  it  would  be  just  our  luck,  and 
you  know  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  moving 
out  here  where  there  is  no 
fire  protection.  ” 

When  the  cellar-door  is 
opened,  you  nearly  choke 
to  death.  You  gasp  and 
snort  and  fan  the  air  in 
front  of  you,  and  your  red- 
rimmed  eyes  behold  the 
monster  hairy  with  long, 
white,  fuzzy  skeins  of 
smoke  exuding  from  every 
pore,  of  which  there  are 
very  many.  You  open  the 
feed-door  to  look  in,  when 
WOOF!  the  whole  in^de 
flashes  into  flame  and 
singes  you  (you  hear  your 
eyebrows  sizzle)  and 
scares  you  speechless. 

Your  wife  comes  run¬ 
ning  to  the  cellar-door. 

“Oh,  George!”  she  gasps. 

“What  did  you  do  then? 

Was  that  canned  fruit  ?  ” 

“No.  Just  that  dag-gon 
furnace.  Exploded.  ” 

“Exploded?”  shrieks 
your  wife.  “  What  did  you 
do  to  it  to  make  it  ex¬ 
plode?” 

“I  didn’t  do  anything 
to  it,”  you  answer  testily. 

“There  can’t  a  thing  go  wrong  in  this  house 
but  I’m  to  blame  for  it.  I  just  opened  the 
front  door  and  it  exploded.  ” 

“I  was  afraid  something  had  happened  to 
you.  It  gave  me  such  a  shock.  Sure  you 


didn’t  knock  anything  down  ?  It  sounded  like 
canned  peaches.” 

“  It  didn’t  to  me,  ”  you  growl,  picking  at  the 
frizzled  ends-of  your  eyebrows.  “Say!  Will 
you  come  down  here  and  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  this  thing?” 

Now,  that’s  an  insult,  if  you  only  knew  it. 
It  implies  that  your  wife  is  one  of  that  low, 
degraded  class  that  do  their  own  work  and 
know  about  ranges  and  such.  But  she’s  a 
good  sort,  your  wife  is,  and  she  descends. 

“Did  you  put  plenty  of  kindling  in?”  she 
asks.  She  knows  you  did. 

“Yes,  I  ‘put  plenty  of  kindling  in,”’  you 
mimic,  being  kind  of  cross  by  this  time, 
and  you  sneeze,  the  smoke  hanng  irritated 
your  nose. 

“Now,  you’ve  gone  and  caught  more  cold 
from  this  damp  house.  Well,  I  don’t  know 
a  thing  about  furnaces.  Did  you  shake  it 
down  good?” 

“  My  dear,  ”  you  expUun 
with  ominous  patience,  “I 
didn’t  think  it  was  nec¬ 
essary,  seeing  that  it  was 
perfectly  bare  inside,  and 
all  cleaned  out.  ” 

“  Well,  you  needn’t  take 
my  head  off.  I  was  only 
trying  to  help  you.  Did 
you  open  the  door?” 

“  How  d’ye  s’pose  I  got 
the  kindling  in?  Be  rea¬ 
sonable,  woman.” 

“  I  mean  the  bottom 
door, goosey.  There!  How 
can  it  draw  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  draft  shut  off?  I  sh’d 
think  common  sense  would 
have  told  you  that.  It’ll 
be  all  right  now.  ” 

That’s  one  on  you,  and 
you  keep  still.  But  when 
it  yet  isn’t  all  right,  you 
taunt  her  with  it.  She 
knows  a  lot,  she  does. 

“  Maybe  the  oven  dam¬ 
per  is  up,  ”  she  muses. 

“Oh  sure!”  you  say. 
“Sure!  Last  batch  o’ cook¬ 
ies  I  made  in  the  furnace,  I 
left  the  oven  damper  up.  ” 
“  It’s  when  you  try  to  be  funny  that  you’re 
the  hardest  to  stand,  ”  she  tells  you  cuttingly. 
“  Isn’t  there  some  kind  of  a  ji^r  that  throws 
the  heat — Why,  here’s  the  directions  nailed 
on  this  post.  That’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 
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So  it  ought.  But  it  doesn’t.  You  walk 
round  and  round  and  round  the  post,  round 
and  round  and  round,  following  the  lines  of 
reading  as  if  you  were  unwinding  a  rope,  and 
when  you  get  to  the 
last  line  you  are  in  a 
kmd  of  be-addled  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  if  you 
were  asked  your  own 
name  you’d  have  to 
stopand  think.  Maybe 
it’s  the  circular  motion 
that  has  that  effect, 
but  my  own  opinion  is 
that  it’s  the  business 
man’s  English  in 
which  the  instructions 
are  couched.  Nobody 
Kving  ever  made  head 
or  tail  of  those  in- 
ttructions. 

You  just  draw  a 
long  breath,  and  re¬ 
alize  that  all  the 
world’s  against  you, 
and  you  must  fight 
your  own  battles.  It’s  in- 
a  terrible  sensation. 

But  there’s  such  a 
thing  as  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  help,  and 
whenever  a  suburban 
express  stops  on  a  side-track  to  let  a  freight 
go  by,  you  can  hear  all  over  the  car:  “  WeU,  I 

tell  you  what  I  do  with  my  furnace - ” 

By  the  light  of  pure  reason  they  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  a  policy,  and  from  what  you  can 
gather  you  figure  out  a  policy,  but  it’s  all  ten¬ 
tative  and  experimental,  and  every  day  you 
find  out  more  and  more  dampers  and 
drafts  and  jiggers  and  what-you-call-ums 
that  influence  the  making  and  keeping  of  a 
fire;  this  week  you  are  convinced  that  the 
proper-sized  coal  comes  in  lumps  that  you  can 
just  barely  crowd  through  the  feed-door,  and 
next  week  j^ou  are  convinced  that  the  proper¬ 
sized  coal  IS  just  the  next  grade  coarser  than 
tooth-powder. 

And  all  the  time  the  haunting  fear  is  with 
you  that  you  are  burning  lots  more  coal  than 
there’s  any  need  for.  There’s  the  man  that 
lives  in  that  big  house  up  on  the  hill;  fourteen 
rooms  he’s  got,  all  of  ’em  with  a  northv  est 
exposure.  D’ye  know  how  much  coal  he 
hums?  A  ton  a  month  in  zero  weather.  Well, 
he  told  me  that  himself.  You  try  the  way  he 
says  to  do,  and  the  goose-flesh  is  like  plush  on 


you  an  inch  deep.  But  he’s  got  a  good  fur¬ 
nace.  Best  make  there  is.  Such  a  good 
make  that  those  two  sharp  days  last  week  his 
house  was  “warm  as  toast” — his  very  words 
— and  he  didn’t  have 
any  fire  at  all.  Now, 
you  know,  it’s  a  good 
furnace  that’ll  keep  a 
house  “warm  as  toast” 
without  burning  coal. 
I  think  it’s  the  Radium 
Furnace  Company 
makes  it. 

I  once  knew  a  man, 
a  tinner  he  was  by 
trade,  that  lived  in  a 
two-family  house  with 
two  sets  of  “improve¬ 
ments.  ”  The  landlord 
ran  the  fire,  and  also 
had  the  fear  that  he 
was  burning  too  much 
coal.  So  .  .  .  Well, 
the  tinsmith  put  up  a 
roar  that  they  were 
cold  on  their  floor. 
And  the  landlord  took 
him  down  cellar  and 
showed  him  that  there 
was  a  good  fire,  and 
that  the  flue-dampers 
were  turned  so  that 
the  tinsmith  got  all  the  hot  air  there  was. 
And  then  the  landlord  let  his  tenant  go  ahead 
of  him  while  he  turned  the  gas  out,  and  didn’t 
that  suspicious  tinsmith  look  behind  him  and 
see  the  landlord  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
shut  the  flue-dampers  off  again  ?  It  just  shows 
how  narrow  and  selfish  a  tenant  can  be. 

But  wait.  That  isn’t  the  limit  of  his  mean¬ 
ness.  The  next  Sunday  morning  while  the 
landlord  and  his  family  were  at  church  (where 
he  ought  to  have  been),  the  tenant  went  down 
into  the  cellar  and  took  the  flues  apart  and 
took  out  the  flue-dampers  so  that  the  landlord 
could  turn  the  handles  all  he  liked,  and  not 
shut  off  the  heat  a  mite.  Was  that  the  right 
way  for  a  tenant  to  act,  I  want  to  know  ?  And 
especially  on  Sunday  ?  I  think  it  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  if  you  want  my  opinion.  But 
after  that,  the  tenant  was  so  warm  he  had  to 
have  the  windows  open  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  landlord  wondered  and  wondered  how  it 
was  he  couldn’t  keep  inside  a  ton  a  month. 

It  says  in  the  hymn-book  something  about 
the  Furnace  of  Affliction  being  good  for  the 
morals;  it  isn’t  at  all.  It  makes  people  reck- 
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less  about  telling  the  truth,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  roan  with  the  fourteen-rooro  house  on  the 
hill  who  says  he  bums  only  eight  tons  the 
coldest  winter  that  ever  blew  (he’s  a  liar); 
it  roakes  people  violate  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  break  the  Sabbath,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tinsmith  I  just  told  you  about ; 
it  causes  you  to  use  unparliamentary  lan¬ 
guage;  it  makes  you  censorious  and  fault¬ 
finding,  as  when  you  go  down  to  see  what’s 
the  matter  with  the  spiteful  thing  and  find  out 
that  though  your  wife  has  opened  the  lower 
drafts  she  has  failed  to  turn  the  pipe-damper, 
or  shut  the  “family  entrance”  to  the  smoke- 
pipe;  it  dries  up  the  well-spring  of  hope 
within  the  human  breast.  And  that  isn’t  the 
worst:  It  dries  up  the  furniture,  so  that  some 
Sunday  afternoon  when  you  are  proving  to  a 
visitor  that  even  if  you  <Ud  divide  everything 
up,  it  would  all  be  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  before  the  week’s  end,  and  you  get  excited 
and  throw  your  leg  over  the  arm  of  your  chair, 
there  is  a  splintering  crash  and  there  you  are 
on  the  floor  with  your  heels  up,  and  a  bump 
on  the  back  of  your  head,  and  the  thread  of 
your  discourse  broken. 

Under  the  withering  influeiKe  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  of  Affliction  the  planks  of  the  floor 
shrivel  into  mere  slats.  But  there’s  no  great 
loss  without  some  small  gain.  I’ll  show  you: 

“Why  can’t  we  have  currant  jelly  with  this 
roast  mutton  ?  ”  you  inquire  at  Sunday  dinner. 

“  Because,  my  dear,  the  currant  jelly’s  ‘  all.  ’ 
You  can  have  grape  jelly,  but  there’s  no  more 
currant.  ” 

“Now  don’t  sit  there  and  tell  me  that. 
Don’t  you  suppose  I’ve  got  eyes  in  my  head  ? 
From  where  I  am  I  can  look  down  on  the 
swing-shelf  in  the  cellar  and  see  it.  ‘  Currant 
Jelly.’  Right  past  the  comer  of  the  rog. 
A-a-a-ah!  Abat’d  I  tell  you?  Now,  you  mosey 
down  there  and  get  me  that  currant  jelly  and 
no  more  words  about  it.  ” 


.\h  yes,  my  brother  in  affliction,  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
year.  From  now  until  the  dandelions  bloom 
again  the  hideous  octopus  in  the  cellar  shi^H 
hold  you  in  the  clutch  of  its  tin  tentacles. 
No  more  for  you,  until  the  springtime  tomes, 
the  glad,  free,  careless  life.  A  chain  more 
tenuous  than  the  air,  yet  tougher  than  forged 
steel,  shall  bind  you  to  the  shovel  and  the 
shaker.  The  question  “How’s  the  fire?” 
shall  be  with  you  in  your  down-sittings  and 
your  up-risings,  shall  haunt  your  every  wak¬ 
ing  hour.  With  a  wild  start  you’ll  ))ound  up 
from  your  beauty-sleep  to  paddle  down  the 
chilly  stairs  to  “open  up,”  and  your  partii^ 
kiss  be  hurried  and  perfunctory  because  the 
jealous  furnace  comes  between  you  and  your 
love  for  her.  .\nd  when  the  day  is  done  at 
last,  it  is  not  all  done  until,  meticulously 
careful,  you  pontificate  the  full  ritual  of  the 
compline  of  the  furnace.  Just  so  you  shake 
it  down  until  the  ash-pan  glows  a  rosy  red; 
just  so  you  toss  and  spread  the  quarter  of  a 
ton  or  so  of  the  choice  blend  of  anthracite, 
slate,  slag,  and  good,  hard  money;  with 
watchful  eye  you  heed  its  coming  up  so  that 
you  and  yours  may  not  smother  in  your  beds 
with  gas;  you  shut  the  slide  in  the  ash-door; 
vou  turn  the  jigger  of  the  ash-damper  so  that 
It  stands  straight  up  and  down;  you  open  the 
grating  of  the  feed-door,  lift  up  the  lid  at  the 
entrance  of  the  smoke-pipe,  turn  the  pipe- 
damper  crosswise,  pour  some  more  water  in 
the  side-tank,  turn  out  the  gas,  find  the  cellar 
stairway  by  the  approved  process  of  bumping 
your  head  against  it,  and  toil  up  the  weary 
steps,  scmnching  cinders  as  you  go,  your 
whole  heart  heavy  with  the  fear  that  in  the 
morning  you  will  find  no  fire.  Merciful 
heaven  1  Was  it  for  this  we  stmggled  upward 
from  the  beasts? 

Oh,  summertime!  Why  did  you  die  ?  Come 
back!  Come  back  to  us! 


IT  would  seem  that  the  success  of  “The 
Devil,”  which  was  the  sensation  of  the 
early  part  of  the  theatrical  season  in  New 
York — a  sensation  that  managers  are  ear¬ 
nestly  endeavoring  to  extend  throughout  the 
country — indicated  a  remarkable  change  in 
popular  taste.  On  the  surface  it  appears  to 
he  a  highly  immoral,  or  at  least  unmoral, 

play- 

Certain  shrewd  ol>servers,  viewing  the 
matter  through  the  box-office  window,  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  that  the  success  of  the  play 
was  due  to  the  rivalry  between  the  producers 
of  different  versions  presented  simultaneously 
in  two  theatres,  both  of  which  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.  Each  producer  brought 
forth  documentary  evidence  that  he  alone 
was  authorized  to  make  the  production  in 
this  country.  The  play  was  written  by 
Franz  Molnar,  a  young  Hungarian  journal¬ 
ist,  and  the  fact  is  that,  as  it  was  produced  in 
Hungary,  there  is  no  copyright  convention  to 
protect  it  in  America,  so  anybody  can  make 
a  version  of  his  own  without  fear  of  legal 
proceedings. 


Undoubtedly  the  energy  and  the  money 
spent  by  each  of  the  rival  managers  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  superiority  of  his  own  production 
did  much  to  arouse  public  interest.  Each 
apparently  depended  upon  the  sensational¬ 
ism  of  the  idea  to  make  a  financial  success, 
and  with  the  belief  that  this  would  be  ephem¬ 
eral.  But  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  play  are  far  deeper  than  managerial  ex¬ 
ploitation  or  theatric  sensationalism. 

For  “The  Devil”  is  really  Intellectual 
drama;  it  is  pure  symbolism.  Probably  not 
a  fourth  of  the  people  in  the  audiences  grasp 
its  subtleties  nor  understand  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  cleverness.  But  they  all  know  w'hat  it 
means,  and  they  are  profoundly  impressed. 
So  potent  is  the  symbolic  element,  the  deeper 
meaning,  that  if  the  drama  were  presented 
without  the  actual  Satanic  character  there 
would  arise  against  it  a  wave  of  moral  in¬ 
dignation  that  would  put  some  people  in 
jail.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  DeM  that 
makes  it  respectable! 

If  you  should  ask  a  man  of  books  about 
this  play,  he  might  tell  you  that  the  Devil  ex- 
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presses  Schopenhauer’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  blind,  impersonal 
will,  translated  into  highly  dra¬ 
matic  form.  From  the  very 
•  beginning  you  feel  that  the 
tempted  wife  and  the  artist— 
her  girlhood  lover — cannot 
escape,  struggle  as  hard  and 
as  earnestly  as  they  may,  be¬ 
cause  a  force  stronger  than 
they  is  arrayed  against  them, 
a  force  personified  in  a  pol¬ 
ished,  smiling  man  of  the 
world — and  by  that  term  we 
mean,  in  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes’s  phrase,  one  who  is 
familiar  with  all  of  the  world’s 
wickedness. 

It  is  a  brilliant,  superlative¬ 
ly  clever  conception,  especially 
in  these  days  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  advanced  theol¬ 
ogy,  which  have  tried  to  make 
the  idea  of  a  personal  devil  a 
mere  myth,  thereby  robbing 
life  of  much  of  its  picturesque¬ 
ness.  Down  in  our  inmost 
soul  we  may  not  be  sure  that 
the  personal  devil  is  a  myth, 
after  all.  The  belief  of  thous¬ 
ands  upon  thousands  of  years, 
handed  down  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another,  is  not  so 
easily  destroyed.  Besides,  the 
idea  of  a  soul  wrestling  with 
the  devil  has  something  real 
about  it.  The  concept  of  a 
personal  devil  gives  something 
tangible  to  fight  against;  there 
is  the  quality  and  zest  of  actual 
combat.  And,  if  we  be  vic¬ 
torious,  there  is  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  having  conquered  a 
real  enemy.  Or,  if  we  be 
worsted,  it  is  so  comfortably 
convenient  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  supernatural  strength 
of  the  Evil  One  rather  than  on 
our  own  weakness. 

\  marvelous  creation  is  this 
stage  Devil  who  preaches— 
even  the  devil  can  preach— 
pure  hedonism  (and  that  b 
centuries  older  than  Schopen¬ 
hauer),  the  alluring  siren  song 
of  the  Cyrenaic  school  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  b  the 
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highest  good.  Always  we  hear 
that  song,  you  and  I  and  all 
the  world — through  all  our 
fives. 

'  There  is  no  explanation  of 
the  Dei'il’s  presence  on  the 
stage,  whence  he  came  and 
why.  And  beyond  his  start¬ 
lingly  sudden  appearance  on 
one  or  two  occasions  and  cer¬ 
tain  rather  hazy  references, 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
supernatural,  unless  his  re- 
markable  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  be 
counted  more  than  human. 

A  wonderful  psychologist  is 
this  Hungarian  journalist  who 
is  the  author,  and  the  way  he 
develops  his  idea  is  almost  un¬ 
canny. 

Considering  the  conditions 
of  rivalry  that  prevailed  in 
New  York,  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  comparisons.  George 
Arliss  headed  one  of  the  rival 
casts  and  Edwin  Stevens  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  adap¬ 
tation  in  which  he  appear^ 
undoubtedly  influenced  each 
of  these  really  able  actors. 
That  in  which  Mr.  Stevens 
played  the  r61e  of  the  Deiil 
was  made  by  Oliyer  Herford, 
a  professional  humorist,  who 
emphasizes  the  fantastic,  the 
grotesque,  one  might  almost 
say  the  comic  aspects  of  the 
idea,  yet  without  destroying 
thedeeper  meaning  in  the  play. 
Mr.  Stevens  makes  his  por¬ 
trayal  approach  somewhat  the 
familiar  idea  of  Mephistophdes 
in  “Faust.”  He  is  Mephis- 
topheles  stripped  of  the  usual 
attributes  and  wearing  con¬ 
ventional  attire,  but  he  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  In  some 
scenes  this  conception  enables 
him  to  score  brilliantly. 

The  Herford  version  makes 
a  better  acting  play  than  that 
of  Alexander  Konta  and  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Lamed,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  a  much  clearer 
application  of  the  idea,  and 
is  brilliantly  subtle.  In  ac- 
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cordance  with  this  latter  ver¬ 
sion,  George  Arliss  makes  the 
DevU  almost  an  intellectual 
abstraction.  His  natural  sub¬ 
tlety  as  a  player,  his  ilelicate, 
finical  mannerisms,  his  dis¬ 
position  to  e.xaggerate  in  a 
jieculiar,  finished  fashion  all 
contribute  to  the  success  of 
his  jwrtrayal. 

“  Ivove  Watches  ”  is  a  merry, 
sprightly  comedy  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  grace,  the  truth, 
and  the  sting  of  a  well-turned 
epigram — and  with  alxiut  the 
same  value.  It  syieeds  swiftly 
and  makes  fun  all  the  time. 
One  is  sun*  that  the  adaptation 
from  the  French  made  by 
Gladys  I’nger  shows  many 
changes  from  theoriginal.  For 
one  thing,  there  has  lieen  the 
elimination  of  the  kind  of 
wickedness  that  is  airily  and 
indefinitely  characterize  as 
-French. 

Surely  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  Miss  Billie  Burke  could 
have  a  role  lietter  suited  to  her 
joyous,  effen’escent  jierson- 
ality.  She  presents  the  most 
charmingly  irresponsible,  the 
most  delightfully  unreasona¬ 
ble,  and  altogether  the  most 
waywardly  adorable  heroine 
the  stage  has  known  in  a  long 
time.  She  herself  is  a  dainty, 
impudently  pretty,  very  human 
sprite,  bubbling  over  with  a 
hundred  charms,  while  back 
of  it  all  is  a  really  fine  acting 
skill,  far  greater  than  most 
people  suspect.  In  “Ixive 
Watches”  she  triumphantly 
justifies  her  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  star.  To  an  older 
generation  of  playgoers,  she 
will  revive  memories  of  Ixitta, 
and  of  Minnie  Maddem  be¬ 
fore  she  liecame  Mrs.  Fiske. 

Chiefly  liecause  she  was 
graduated  from  the  chorus, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
Miss  Burke’s  first  name  is  one 
of  the  familiar  affectations  (rf 
musical  performers.  But  it 
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isn’t.  Her  father  was 
William  Burke,  a  clown 
in  a  circus  and  proud  of 
his  calling.  Her  mother 
was  also  a  jierformer. 
Before  the  baby  was  born 
in  Washington  alx)ut  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
William  Burke,  hopeful 
of  a  son,  named  thechild 
in  advance,  after  hi  mself . 
So  all  the  things  prepared 
for  a  baby,  like  birth 
s|xx)ns  and  cups  and  the 
layette  were  marked 
“Billy,”  and  when  the 
child  came  into  the  world 
the  father  and  mother 
called  her “  Billy.”  When 
she  grew  up,  instead  of 
changing  the  name,  she 
feminized  the  spelling  as 
much  as  she  could,  but 
clung  to  it,  for  she  is  very 
fond  of  the  memory  of 
her  father. 

Of  course  Billie  Burke 
drifted  on  to  the  stage. 
She  went  into  musical 
comedy  in  this  country, 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of 
her  until  she  made  her 
hit  in  England,  by  sing¬ 
ing  “My  Little  Canoe” 
with  Edna  May  in  “The 
School  Girl.”  She  soon 
became  prominent  i  n 
musical  comedy  on  the 
other  side.  Then  Charles 
Frohman  decided  that 
she  would  make  a  greater 
success  as  an  actress 
than  as  a  singer,  and 
engaged  her  to  play  the 
leading  role  with  John 
Drew  in  “My  Wife,” 
in  which  she  appeared 
last  season.  This  was 
her  first  “straight ’’part. 

In  “Love  Watches” 
Miss  Burke  plays  the 
role  of  a  young  girl  head 
over  heels  in  love  with 
a  young  man  who  is 
flirting  with  a  widow 
and  to  whom  she  pro¬ 
poses  in  the  frankest 
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fashion,  marrjing  him 
offhand.  Her  guardians 
wanted  her  to  marry  a 
bashful  Ixxjkworm,  a 
part  played  with  delight 
ful  humor  by  Ernest 
l,awford,  who  was  the 
pirate  chief  in  “Peter 
Pan.”  To  this  veiy 
young  wife,  her  love  for 
her  husband  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  way  she 
sacrifices  everything  and 
everylnxly  to  it  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  humorous  for 
every  one — e.\cept  her 
victims. 

Much  has  lieen  said 
and  written  aliout  a  new 
English  dramatist,  W. 
Somerset  Maugham, 
whose  first  work  to  be 
presented  on  this  side 
of  the  water  is  “Jack 
Straw,”  with  John  Drew 
asthestar.  Itisawhim- 
idcal,  im|)robable  aflair, 
palpably  manufactured 
to  amuse,  which  it  does 
in  a  mild,  cheerful  fash¬ 
ion.  The  hero,  calling 
himself  Jack  Straw,  is 
introduced  as  a  waiter 
in  a  fashionable  London 
hotel,  where  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  friend  who 
knew  him  at  Oxford  as 
a  mysterious,  adventur¬ 
ous  person.  In  order 
to  aid  private  venge¬ 
ance  against  a  very  rich 
and  vulgar  family.  Jack 
Straw  is  induced  to  im- 
jjersonatc  a  Continental 
nobleman  and  he  elects 
to  lie  an  archduke  of 
Pomerania,  which  he 
really  is,  though  the  fact 
is  concealed  to  the  end. 
Of  course  Jack  Straw 
has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  charming  daughter 
of  the  common  million¬ 
aires.  Mr.  Maugham 
displays  much  ingenuity 
in  extracting  fun  from 
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this  attenuated  plot,  and  his  skill  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  the  last  act  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  Most  of  the  dialogue  is  very 
clever,  but  the  play  is  tiresome  in  spots — 
many  spots. 

The  admirable  acting  sustdns  the  comedy. 
John  Drew  has  a  role  that  is  admirably 
suited  to  his  personality  and  gives  him 
abundant  opportunity  to  display  his  skill. 
He  gains  his  effects  by  infinite  detail  and  a 
clear,  humorous  understanding.  But  really 
the  chief  honors  go  to  Rose  Coghlan,  who 
long  ago  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
actresses  on  the  stage,  and  whose  Lady  Gay 
Spanker  lingers  in  my  memory  as  the  best  I 
ever  saw.  In  “Jack  Straw”  she  plays  Mrs. 
Parker  Jennings,  the  ambitious,  capable 
vulgarian,  who  realizes  the  power  of  her 
millions  and  their  limitations;  and^  she  pre¬ 
sents  a  well-nigh  perfect  characterization.  It 
is  an  unceasing  delight  to  watch  her  by-play, 
to  hear  her  speak.  There  is  not  a  move¬ 
ment  without  significance  and  not  a  syllable 
is  lost.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  comedy 
Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  son,  ably  played  by 
Edwin  Nicander,  seem  to  me  the  most  real. 

There  is  a  brand-new  idea,  so  far  as  the 
stage  is  concerned,  in  “The  Mollusc,”  and  it 
is  worked  out  very  cleverly  indeed.  The 
fundamental  truth  of  the  chief  character, 
which  is  absolutely  new  to  the  footlights,  is 
likely  to  make  “mollusc”  a  recognized  word 
in  our  vocabulary.  The  notion  is  that  a 
mollusc  is  a  sort  of  educated  clam,  a  person 
who  is  capable  of  resisting  all  pressure  to¬ 
ward  energetic  activity,  and  does  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  invent  excuses  and  reasons  for  having 
other  people  do  things  for  him. 

“Nothing  so  delights  a  mollusc” — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  play — “  as  to  lie  in  bed  feeling  that 
she  [the  mollusc  in  the  drama  is  a  woman] 
is  strong  enough  to  get  up  and  do  anything.” 

We  are  pleased  with  the  thought  that  cer¬ 
tain  folk  we  know  have  been  identified  at 
last.  The  word  crystallizes  a  general  im- 
pres.sion  in  a  definite  form  and  labels  it — 
and  this,  you  know,  is  the  chief  business  of 
language.  The  comedy  is  very  clever  as  to 
lines,  admirably  constructed,  and  admirably 
performed. 

Mrs.  Baxter  is  the  mollusc.  She  has  sub¬ 
jugated  her  husband,  her  children,  and  their 
governess  to  her  powerful  will.  The  r61e  is 
played  by  a  very  beautiful  English  actress, 
Alexandra  Carlisle,  who  impresses  one  as  a 
strong  and  finished  player.  But  in  this  little 
drama  she  is  called  upon  only  to  look  very 


lovely,  to  be  very  good-tempered  and  infinitely 
resourceful  in  getting  her  own  way. 

Joseph  Coyne  returned  to  America  to  play 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  brother — the  one 
person  who  opposes  her  successfully.  He 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  human  being,  and 
proved  himself  so  natural,  so  unaffected,  and 
so  finished  as  a  light  comedian  that  he  was 
hardly  recognizable.  Mr.  Coyne  made  his 
reputation  in  musical  comedy,  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  figure  as  the  most  impossible  of 
the  “silly  ass”  type  of  Englishman  that  the 
New  York  stage  has  ever  known,  and  none 
can  say  worse  than  that.  He  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  and,  after  meeting  the  genuine  “silly 
ass,”  reformed  and  became  a  real  actor. 

To  those  who  have  been  listening  to 
Lillian  Russell  sing  ever  since  they  can  re¬ 
member,  it  seems  strange  to  have  her  on  the 
stage  a  whole  evening  without  once  bursting 
into  melody.  Also  it  is  curious  that  a  prima 
donna  whose  acting  was  a  joke  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  comedy.  To  be  sure,  she  isn’t  likely 
to  make  a  sensation  as  a  comedienne,  but 
certainly  she  has  improved  greatly,  although 
along  conventional  lines.  Her  acting  no 
longer  offends;  and  she  is  still  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  on  the  stage» 

“Wildfire”  is  one  of  those  meretricious  but 
highly  amusing  entertainments  that  are 
called  comedies  by  courtesy.  It  is  the  work 
of  George  Broadhurst,  who  constructed  it 
by  a  familiar  pattern,  and  George  V.  Ho¬ 
bart,  who  has  a  gift  for  writing  the  kind  of 
lines  that  appeal  to  the  Great  White  Way. 
The  action  turns  upon  the  effort  of  a  widow, 
who  is  supposedly  rich,  but  has  been  left 
with  only  a  racing-stable  and  many  debts,  to 
recoup  on  the  track  without  letting  any  one 
know  about  it.  There  are  two  real  acting 
stars  in  “Wildfire.”  One  is  Frank  Sheridan, 
that  really  capable  player  who  made  such  a 
hit  last  season  as  the  sea  captain  in  “  Paid  in 
Full,”  and  who  plays  Matt  Donoi'an,  a 
trainer,  in  the  racing  comedy.  The  other  is 
Will  Archie,  a  dwarf,  who  portrays  Bud,  a 
stable-boy,  with  an  unctuous  humor,  a  wide 
smile,  and  an  acting  skill  that  make  amends 
for  the  claptrap. 

Several  years  ago  a  mysterious  person 
named  Owen  Kildare  pubh'shed  a  book 
called  “My  Mamie  Rose,”  an  elaboration  of 
newspaper  sketches  in  which  the  writer  told 
of  his  own  development  from  an  ignorant 
Bowery  tough  through  the  teaching  of  a 
young  woman  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
The  writing  was  so  vivid,  so  convincing  that 
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he  was  hailed  as  “the  Bowery  Kipling.” 
Arnold  Daly  read  the  book  and  decided  it 
would  make  a  fine  play.  The  author  and 
Walter  Hackett,  assisted  by  Mr.  Daly,  pro¬ 
duced  a  dramatic  version  that  is  called  “The 
Regeneration.”  It  has  some  moving  scenes, 
and  one  or  two  with  real  power,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  dangerously  near  the  cheapest 
melodrama,  and  not  well  knit  at  that.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  the  particular  kind 
of  character  Mr.  Daly  attempts  to  portray, 
his  work  seems  very  fine.  But  to  those  who 
do  know,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  no  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  type  represented  by  Owen 
Conway.  His  conception  is  purely  theatric, 
as  indeed  are  the  conceptions  of  all  the  other 
characters,  save  Nellie,  Conway's  slum 
sweetheart,  which  is  finely  played  by' Helen 
Ware;  but  even  she  is  given  speeches  that 
make  her  absurd. 

The  real  Bowery  has  never  been  written 
up,  and  probably  it  never  will  be,  because  it 
is  swiftly  passing.  Hundreds  of  attempts 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  not  even 
penetrated  the  surface  of  its  reserve.  Its 
heart  and  soul — for  the  Bowery  has  both,  as 
well  as  reserve — are  a  sealed  book  to  the 
w'riters.  It  is  a  Sargasso  Sea  littered  with 
derelicts  of  all  worlds,  drifting  back  and 
forth  with  the  endless  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  while  all  about  them  is  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  commerce,  of  development,  mov¬ 
ing  onward  and  upward  despite  the  ceaseless 
cross  current,  which  no  literary  mariner,  cruis¬ 
ing  in  these  uncharted  waters, can  understand. 

Those  who  know  it  best,  and  have  some 
skill  in  writing  as  well  as  some  under¬ 
standing,  are  so  overwhelmed  by  its  endless 
complications,  its  infinity  of  contradictions — 
its  astonishing  goodness  and  its  frightful  de¬ 
pravity — the  baffling  mystery  of  its  wonder¬ 
ful  humanness,  and  its  fantastic  mystery, 
that  they  do  not  dare  attempt  to  write  even 
what  they  know.  Only  one  man  in  all  lit¬ 
erature  could  have  interpreted  the  Bowery — 
and  Balzac  is  dead. 

Most  of  us  know  the  Bowery  through  fugi¬ 
tive  newspaper  sketches  and  fearsome,  lurid 
melodramas.  The  sketches  present  certain 
phases  more  or  less  intelligently,  but  the 
melodramas  are  weird  burlesques,  unworthy 
even  of  being  scoffed  at,  so  far  as  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  truth  is  concerned.  But  these 
cheap  melodramas,  endlessly  repeated,  have 
built  up  a  fiction  that  has  come  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  reality. 

It  is  small  wc^'der,  therefore,  that  Arnold 


Daly  does  not  grasp  completely  the  character 
he  attempts  to  portray,  that  he  makes  it  so 
unreal.  Back  of  this  play,  indeed,  is  an  idea 
that  is  true,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  the  drama 
its  grip;  but  it  is  worked  out  so  crudely,  so 
ineffectively  that  it  could  not  make  a  real 
success. 

The  music  of  “Algeria”  is  worthy  of  a 
W.  S.  Gilbert  to  make  a  book  for  it.  Long 
ago  Victor  Herbert  proved  that  he  is  our 
foremost  composer,  that  is,  if  we  can  claim 
as  ours  a  man  who  is  pure  Irish  and  speaks 
with  a  German  accent,  having  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  in  Germany.  Still,  he  won  his 
fame  and  fortune  in  this  country.  It  seems 
to  me  his  latest  work  shows  him  at  his  best 
in  writing  popular  music  of  a  high  class.  The 
score  of  “Algeria”  is  very  Ijeautiful. 

Apart  from  the  lyrics,  which  are  charming, 
for  the  most  part,  the  book  is  soggy,  un¬ 
original,  and  somehow  lacking  in  humor,  al¬ 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  groundwork  for 
humor.  And  because  the  book  is  unworthy 
of  the  music,  the  opera  failed  to  make  the 
impression  that  the  score  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  production  deserved.  It  has  William 
Pruette  as  a  testy  old  general,  singing  as  well 
as  ever,  and  George  Lord  Day,  who  comes 
very  near  to  being  a  real  tenor,  while  Ida 
Brooks  Hunt  makes  a  very  beautiful  and 
imposing  Sultana. 

“The  Girls  of  Gottenberg”  is  very  Eng¬ 
lish  despite  its  name — one  of  those  mildly 
amusing,  pleasingly  melodious  Gaiety  shows 
without  any  distinction  whatever.  The  book 
is  by  George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  with  L.  E. 
Berman  also  partly  responsible,  while  Ivan 
Caryll  and  Lionel  Monckton  wrote  the  muac. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  man,  like  Paul 
Rubens,  writes  both  book  and  music,  but 
usually  it  takes  from  four  to  six  people  to 
produce  an  English  musical  comedy. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  the  first  American  appearance 
of  Gertie  Millar,  who  occupies  a  high  place 
in  musical  comedy  in  London.  She  has  a 
certain  charm  that  grows  on  one,  as  well  as 
intelligence  and  grace.  Though  she  hasn’t 
much  of  a  voice,  she  makes  the  most  of  it, 
and  she  can  dance,  and,  like  most  of  the 
English  players,  she  has  learned  how  to  act. 

W’ith  the  inimitable  James  Blakeley,  John 
E.  Hazzard,  Edward  Garvie,  and  Lionel 
Mackinder,  the  comedy  had  enough  fun- 
makers  to  create  no  end  of  laughs,  but  they 
had  small  opportunity,  and  for  some  reason 
the  whole  performance  seemed  negative. 
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GETTING  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 
ON  A  RANCH 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Noth: — This  vivid  little  sketch  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
was  written  twenty  years  ago.  and  published  in  a  paper 
of  small  circulation,  now  defunct.  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  republishing  it  now. 

ONE  December,  while  I  was  out  on  my 
ranch,  so  much  work  had  to  be  done 
that  it  was  within  a  week  of  Christmas 
before  we  were  able  to  take  any  thought  for 
the  Christmas  dinner.  The  winter  set  in  late 
that  year,  and  there  had  been  comparatively 
little  cold  weather,  but  one  day  the  ice  on  the 
river  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us 
to  haul  up  a  wagonload  of  flour,  with  enough 
salt  pork  to  last  through  the  winter,  and  a 
very  few  tins  of  canned  goods,  to  be  used  at 
special  feasts.  We  had  some  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  heroic  victors  of  a  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  in  which  the  rest  of  our  garden  vege¬ 
tables  had  succumbed  to  drought,  frost,  and 
grasshoppers;  and  we  also  had  some  wild 
plums  and  dried  elk  venison.  But  we  had  no 
fresh  meat,  and  so  one  day  my  foreman  and  I 
agreed  to  make  a  hunt  on  the  morrow. 

Accordingly  one  of  the  cowboys  rode  out  in 
the  frosty  afternoon  to  fetch  in  the  saddle- 
band  from  the  plateau  three  miles  off,  where 
they  were  grazing.  It  was  after  sunset  when 
he  returned.  I  was  lounging  out  by  the  cor¬ 
ral,  my  wolf -skin  cap  drawn  down  over  my 
ears,  and  my  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  my  fur  coat,  gazing  across  the  wintry 
landscape.  Cold  red  bars  in  the  winter  sky 
marked  where  the  sun  had  gone  down  be¬ 
hind  a  row  of  jagged,  snow-covered  buttes. 
Turning  to  go  into  the  little  bleak  log 


house,  as  the  dusk  deepened,  I  saw  the  horses 
trotting  homeward  in  a  long  file,  their  unshod 
hoofs  making  no  sound  in  the  light  snow 
which  covered  the  plain,  turning  it  into  a 
glimmering  white  waste  wherein  stood  dark 
islands  of  leafless  trees,  with  trunks  and 
branches  weirdly  distorted.  The  cowboy, 
with  bent  head,  rode  behind  the  line  of 
horses,  sometimes  urging  them  on  by  the 
shrill  cries  known  to  cattlemen;  and  as  they 
neared  the  corral  they  broke  into  a  gallop, 
ran  inside,  and  then  halted  in  a  mass.  The 
frost  lay  on  their  shaggy  backs,  and  little 
icicles  hung  from  their  nostrils. 

Choosing  out  two  of  the  strongest  and 
quietest,  we  speedily  roped  them  and  led 
them  into  the  warm  log  stable,  where  they 
were  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  short, 
nutritious  buffalo-grass  hay,  while  the  rest  of 
the  herd  were  turned  loose  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  Then  we  went  inside  the  house  to 
warm  our  hands  in  front  of  the  great  pile  of 
blazing  logs,  and  to  wait  impatiently  until  the 
brace  of  prairie  chickens  I  had  shot  that  after¬ 
noon  should  be  fixed  for  supper.  Then  our 
rifles  and  cartridge  belts  were  looked  to,  one  of 
the  saddles  which  had  met  with  an  accident 
was  overhauled,  and  we  were  ready  for  bed. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  to  the  hunting 
grounds  by  sunrise,  and  it  still  lacked  a  couple 
of  hours  of  dawn  when  the  foreman  wakened 
me  as  I  lay  asleep  beneath  the  buffalo  robes. 
Dressing  hurriedly  and  breakfasting  on  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  some  mouthfuls  of  bread  and 
jerked  elk  meat,  we  slippied  out  to  the  bam, 
threw  the  saddles  on  the  horses,  and  were  off. 

The  air  was  bitterly  chill;  the  cold  had 
been  severe  for  two  days,  so  that  the  river  ice 
would  again  bear  horses.  Beneath  the  light 
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companion’s  saddle,  and  then  rode  back  for 
the  doe,  which  I  put  behind  mine.  But  we 
were  not  destined  to  reach  home  without  a 
slight  adventure.  When  we  got  to  the  river  we 
rode  boldly  on  the  ice,  heedless  of  the  thaw; 
and  about  midway  there  was  a  sudden,  tre¬ 
mendous  crash,  and  men,  horses,  and  deer 
were  scrambling  together  in  the  water  amid 
slabs  of  floating  ice.  However,  it  was  shallow, 
and  no  worse  results  followed  than  some  hard 
work  and  a  chilly  bath.  But  what  cared  we  ? 
We  were  returning  triumphant  with  our 
Christmas  dinner. 


A  SURE  ENOUGH  SANTY 

By  Bessie  R.  Hoover 

AIN’T  there  no  Santy  Claus — no¬ 
where  ?”  blubbered  little  Butch  Fan¬ 
ner  disconsolately.  He  was  at  his 
Grandmother  Flickinger’s,  and  his  Aunt  Jule 
had  just  been  maligning  the  good  old  patron 
saint  of  children  for  the  small  boy’s  benefit. 

“No,  there  ain’t,”  answered  Jule  de¬ 
cidedly;  “your  ma  and  pa’s  the  only  Santy 
there  is.” 

“Who  told  you?”  inquired  Butch  suspi¬ 
ciously  between  sobs. 

“  Nobody — always  knew  it.” 

“  It’s  jest  as  nice  to  have  your  pa  and  ma 
git  the  presents  when  you’re  used  to  it,”  as¬ 
sured  his  small  Aunt  Opal,  who  was  helping 
her  mother  peel  the  potatoes  for  supper. 

“Ain’t  there  no  reindeers?”  Butch  in¬ 
quired  dolefully. 

“No  nothin’,”  returned  Juie. 

“  Don’t  he  come  down  the  chimbley  ?” 
“Naw — fat  man  like  him — what’s  got  into 
you,  Butch,  to  believe  such  foolishness?”  she 
jeered. 

“  Then  there  is  a  Santy,”  cried  Butch,  un¬ 
expectedly  brightening. 

“Naw  there  ain’t,”  again  denied  Jule. 
“But  you  said  ‘a  fat  man  like  him,’”  re¬ 
peated  her  small  nephew. 

“Can’t  a  feller  open  his  head  without  you 
ketch  ’im  up?  Everybody  plays  there’s  a 
Santy  and  that  he’s  fat — that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  Ast  your  gramma,”  concluded  Jule  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Ain’t  there  a  Santy,  Gramma?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Butch. 

“No-o,  I  guess  there  ain’t  none,”  an¬ 
swered  Ma  Flickinger  reluctantly,  disliking 
to  put  her  daughter  Jule  in  a  lie. 
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“But  Jimmie  Bistle  seen  him  twict,”  urged 
Butch. 

“I  dunno  much  about  it;  ast  your  grand¬ 
pa,”  evaded  ma,  as  Pa  Flickinger,  a  tall, 
shambling  man,  lounged  into  the  room;  for 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  a  half-holiday  at 
the  factory. 

“  Ain’t  there  a  sure  enough  Santy,  Grand¬ 
pa?”  asked  Butch. 

“A  sure  enough  Santy?  Bless  your  little 
heart.  Butch,  of  course  there  is,”  answered 
pa. 

“But  gramma  says  there  ain’t — and  Aunt 
Jule,  too — and  if  there  ain’t  I  won’t  git  no 
s’penders  for  Christmas,  ’cause  pa  and  ma 
says  I  ain’t  big  enough  for  ’em.” 

“  I’ll  write  a  letter  to  Santy  myself  and  tell 
him  jest  what  you  want,”  consoled  Opal. 

“But  gramma  says  there  ain’t  none,” 
wailed  Butch,  bursting  into  fresh  grief. 

“Your  gramma  means  all  right,  but  she 
don’t  know  nothin’  about  it.  Hey,  old  wom¬ 
an  ?”  inquired  pa  jocularly. 

“Mebbe  I  be  mistaken,”  said  Ma  Flick¬ 
inger,  relieved. 

“  What’s  the  use  in  keepin’  up  the  lie  any 
longer?  Butch  ain’t  a  baby,”  put  in  Jule 
boldly. 

“And  what’s  the  use  of  your  cornin’  over 
here  and  blabbin’  of  things  you’d  better  keep 
shut  of?”  growled  her  father. 

“Jimmie  Bistle  he  seen  Santy — ”  began 
Butch  plaintively. 

“Then  Jimmie  knows,”  asserted  pa 
genially. 

“Does  he  come  down  the  chimbley?” 
questioned  Butch,  only  too  ready  to  have  his 
faith  restored. 

“  Sure,”  affirmed  pa. 

“And  have  reindeers?” 

“  Eight,”  informed  pa  with  conviction. 

“And  he’ll  bring  me  red  s’penders,  won’t 
he.  Grandpa?” 

“  If  you’re  good,”  promised  pa. 

And  Butch  went  noisily  out  to  hunt  up 
Jimmie  Bistle  and  to  have  his  faith  further 
confirmed. 

“I’d  ruther  you  wouldn’t  ’a’  told  Butch 
yet  a  while,  Jule;  he  ain’t  much  more’n  a 
baby.”  And  pa  shook  his  head  at  the_  sac¬ 
rilege. 

“  I  don’t  think  it’s  right  to  string  out  a  lie 
like  that  till  doomsday,”  snapped  Jule. 

“  I  dunno  as  ’tis  a  lie,”  grumbled  pa;  “but 
if  ’tis,  it’s  the  whitest  lie  I  ever  heard — and 
it’s  good  enough  for  me.” 

“  Butch’ll  find  out  sooner  or  later,”  stated 
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ma  practically,  without  looking  up  from  her 
work. 

“  Find  out  nothin’,”  disagreed  pa.  “  I 
never  found  out  nothin’  ag’in  Santy  Claus 
yet — and  I  ain’t  no  greeny,  neither.  But 
here’s  our  other  grandchildren,  Jule’s  twins, 
Janice  and  Jasper,  and 
Elvie’s  baby,  Beulah, 
ain’t  they  goin’  to  be 
fetched  up  on  Santy 

“  Every  one  of  ’em,  if  dPfflU 

I  have  my  way,”  an- 
sweredma  emphatically. 

“  Of  course  my  twins 
believe  in  Santy;  but 
I’m  goin’  to  tell  ’em  ‘  B 

the  truth  long  afore  'Bpt.  H 

they’re  as  old  as  Butch,”  |  9 

“  Well,  I  wish  there  *<• 

was  some  way  we  could 
brace  Butchie  up  now,”  t 

said  pa;  “somebody  i 

else’ll  be  tellin’  him  it  |  y  \  nUT  1 

ain’t  so  ag’in,  and  then  ^  M  ^  ^ 

he’ll  feel  worse’n  ever,” 

“Why  couldn’t  we  /  11/^ 

have  a  Christmas  tree  / 

and  a  Santy  Claus  here  ^  |  V 

at  home,  all  of  us  j 

Flickingers?”  inquired 

Opal  eagerly.  “  ain’t  there  no  san 

“Hurrah!  jest  the 

figger,”  shouted  pa.  “Let’s  do  it  to  cele¬ 
brate  me  gettin’  a  better  job  at  the  factory.” 

“If  that  ain’t  jest  like  a  man — no  fore¬ 
thought.  We  don’t  have  much  more  money 
now  than  we  did  afore  you  got  that  job,” 
said  ma  sharply,  “now  we’re  savin’  money 
for  Jed  to  go  to  college — you  know  it’s  goin’ 
to  cost  a  lot  more’n  we  reckoned  at  first. 
Anybody’d  think  you  was  a  Rockfelter.” 

But  just  then  Sophie,  the  pretty  young 
Polish  wife  of  their  son  Bill,  who  lived  next 
door,  came  in,  and  pa  told  her  about  Butch. 

“  Let’s  all  put  in  together  and  have  a  real 
Christmas,”  planned  Sophie,  “  all  of  us  mar¬ 
ried  children,  Jule  and  Mandy  and  Elvie  and 
Billie  and  me — it  wouldn’t  cost  so  awful 
much — what  you  think.  Mamma  Flick- 
inger?” 

“What  I  think  is  that  you  and  Billie’re 
payin’  the  instalments  on  your  home,”  ma 
dryly  reminded  her,  “and  it  does  seem  to 
me,  Sophie,  that  you’d  better  keep  right 
at  it.” 


“Couldn’t  we  squeeze  the  money  out 
someway  yet  ?”  coaxed  Sophie. 

“  Yes,  but  we  don’t  want  to,”  discouraged 
Jule;  “it’s  muss  and  fuss  and  young  ones 
gettin’  sick  on  candy,  and  breakin’  their 
presents  afore  they’re  fairly  off’n  the  tree. 

And  us  all  a-strainin’ 
to  git  each  other  pres¬ 
ents — that  ain’t  worth 
nothin’  when  they’re 
bought.” 

“That’s  about  right, 
Jule,”  commented  ma. 

“  And  we  can  git  our 
n  young  ones  some  little 

thing  for  Christmas,  and 
they’ll  never  know  the 
difference,”  declared 

“Still  it’d  be  nice  to 

r  ill  home,”  said  pa, 

\  Sophie  had  gone. 

“Ain’t  it  Longfeller,” 
t  VI  he  went  on,  in  an  ex- 

\l  pansive  holiday  mood, 

**  better  to 

\\  give  than  to  receive’?” 

l"  '  **  ^  dunno — I  ain’t  up 

\  ^  on  them  things  any 

\  /M/J  more,”  replied  ma. 

'  '  “Mebbe  ’tis  better  to 

ain’t  there  no  santy  CLAUS — NOWHERE  ?"  givc  than  to  receive, 

but  when  you  ain’t  got 
nothin’  to  give — and  then  strain  up  and  give 
it — where’s  the  justice  in  that  ?  ” 

“If  I  was  rich,”  grumbled  pa,  “you  bet 
I’d  do  things  Christmas  time  like  white 
folks - ” 

“If  you  was  rich,”  retorted  ma,  “folks’d 
do  things  for  you  all  right,  all  right — your 
Christmas  stockin’d  be  overflowin’ — but  I 
dunno  about  your  returnin’  any  of  it — if  you 
was  rich.” 

“  Still  there’s  a  kinder  feel  in  the  air  about 
Christmas  time  that  gits  into  a  feller — rich 
or  poor,”  maintained  pa,  “and  makes  him 
want  to  live  up  to  the  peace  on  earth,  good¬ 
will  to  man  business - ” 

“  I  never  felt  it,”  disagreed  ma,  “  and  I’ll 
bet  you  wouldn’t  if  you  had  to  cook  and 
scrub  from  momin’  to  night  like  I  have  to. 
Opal,  start  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  set  the 
table.” 

“Nobody  ought  to  be  too  busy  nor  too 
poor  to  feel  it,”  returned  pa.  “  We  ought  to 
look  about  us  Christmas  time,”  he  added 
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largely,  “and  see  if  we  can’t  find  some  one 
to  be  friendly  with - ” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  to  look  far,”  broke  in 
ma.  “There’s  Mis’  Bistle,  Jimmie’s  ma, 
the  best  neighbor  I  ever  had,  she’s  mad  at 
me.  And  if  there’s  so  much  in  the  peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  man  business,  why  don’t 
she  come  over  and  make  up  with  me?” 

“Jest  as  much  your  place  to  go  over 
there,”  pa  informed  her. 

“Watch  me  go  first,”  sniffed  ma. 

“  You  never  seemed  to  set  such  a  store  by 
Mis’  Bistle  till  you  fell  out  with  her,”  ob¬ 
served  Jule  shrewdly. 

“Well,  I  dunno’s  I  did,”  admitted  ma 
honestly,  “  though  I  always  liked  her.  Mis’ 
Bistle’s  awful  good  company.” 

“I’ve  heard  you  say  a  hundred  times  that 
Mis’  Bistle’s  too  finicky  to  live,”  reminded 
Jule. 

“Well,  she  is  a  little  finicky,”  admitted 
ma,  “  or  she’d  never  ’a’  got  mad  at  me  about 
my  keepin’  that  water-set  we  bought  for  her 
sister’s  crystal  weddin’,  the  time  we  started 
up  there  and  couldn’t  find  the  place.” 

“  Mis’  Bistle’s  jest  every-day  plain  mean,” 
spoke  up  Jule. 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  call  it  that,”  corrected 
ma.  “  Mis’  Bistle’s  different  from  us.  She’s 
always  lived  different. 

She’s  always  been  well- 
to-do,  and  hired  her 
washin’  done,  and  never 
lacked  for  decent  clothes 
to  wear;  why.  Mis’  Bistle 
never  know^  the  time 
when  she  didn’t  have  a 
black  silk  dress  (and  I 
never  knowed  the  time 
when  I  did  have  one). 

She  jest  naturally  hain’t 
had  hard  times  enough 
to  make  her  think  of  other 
people.” 

“  I’d  call  her  jest  plain 
selfish,”  asserted  Jule. 

“  Mis’  Bistle  is  a  good 
woman,”  maintained  ma 
loyally,  “  and  if  she  is  a  little  selfish  it’s  be¬ 
cause  the  littleness  of  it  ain’t  never  been 
brought  home  to  her.  And  she’s  a  good 
deal  more  generous  than  I  be - ” 

“She’s  got  more  to  be  generous  with;  but 
she  ain’t  neither,  for  you  know,  Ma,  you’d 
take  the  clothes  off’n  your  back  for  one  of  us 
young  ones.” 

“Land  knows!”  cried  ma,  “I  never  be¬ 


grudged  anything  to  my  own  folks;  but  that 
ain’t  the  height  of  unselfishness.  I  never 
could  hand  out  things  to  neighbors  as  free  as 
I’d  like  to — I’m  always  thinkin’  of  what  it 
costs.  Why,  Mis’  Bistle’s  sent  me  over  a 
whole  can  of  peaches,  or  a  whole  pie  at  onct 
— and  when  Sophie  was  sick  she  furnished 
every  blessed  thing  that  girl  et  for  a  week.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  suppose  Mis’  Bistle’s  a  regu¬ 
lar  heathen,”  qualified  Jule;  “but  I  shouldn’t 
think  you’d  want  to  be  friends  with  her  after 
the  way  she  treated  you.” 

“  As  you  git  older  you  don’t  care  so  much 
about  the  little  faults  of  your  friends,”  stated 
ma,  “  knowin’  you’re  chuckfull  of  ’em  your¬ 
self.  And  it  don’t  make  no  difference 
whether  she  likes  me  or  not,  I  like  /ler,  and 
I  miss  her  more  at  Christmas  time  when 
everybody’s  blabbin’  about  good-will - ” 

“It’d  be  a  good  miss  to  me,”  remarked 
Jule  loftily. 

“But  it’s  the  good  times  me  and  Mis’ 
Bistle’s  had  together — partly,  I  suppose — 
that  makes  me  feel  kind  to  her.  She’s  tur- 
rible  jolly.” 

“She  pokes  fun  at  folks,”  observed  Jule 
bluntly. 

“Well,  who  don’t?”  inquired  ma  tartly.. 
“Ain’t  I  heard  you  poke  fun  at  Milo,  your 
own  husband,  ’cause  he’s 
so  wishy-washy?” 

“  That’s  in  the  family,” 
defended  Jule. 

“All  the  worse  then,” 
retorted  ma. 

Though  pa  had 
strengthened  Butch’s 
faith  in  Santa  Claus,  the 
next  time  Jule  saw  her 
little  nephew  she  took 
pains  to  undo  all  her 
father’s  good  work;  and 
Butch  was  once  more  dis¬ 
enchanted,  and  not  even 
Pa  Flickinger  could  then 
repair  the  fractured  faith 
of  the  doubting  small 
boy. 

But  Sophie  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the 
Flickingers  going  without  a  holiday  celebra¬ 
tion,  and  invited  the  entire  family  over  there 
to  supper  Christmas  Eve.  They  met  at  Ma 
Flickinger’s  before  going  to  Sophie’s.  Be¬ 
sides  ma  and  pa  and  Opal  and  her  big 
brother  Jed,  there  were  Jule  and  Milo  with 
their  twin  babies,  Janice  and  Jasper;  Elvie 
and  Mort  with  baby  Beulah;  and  Mandy 
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Fanner,  the  eldest  daughter,  her  husband, 
big  Butch  Fanner,  and,  lastly,  little  Butch, 
their  son. 

“I’m  turrible  sorry  that  kid  ain’t  goin’  to 
have  no  Santy,”  sighed 
pa,  as  they  started  over 
to  Sophie’s. 

“  I  never  had  no  Santy 
when  I  was  young,”  com¬ 
plained  ma,  “  and  I  guess 
Butch  can  stand  it.  I’m 
so  dead  tired  I’d  ruther 
take  a  lickin’  than  go  over 
to  Sophie’s  this  evenin’. 

I  like  to  git  Christmas 
over;  it’s  a  disagreeable 
time  to  me — because  we 
ain’t  got  money  to  do  it 
up  like  other  folks.  But 
Sophie’s  been  fetched  up 
different;  she’s  always 
puttin’  on  airs  and  actin’ 
like  she  was  swell.” 

“  Still  she  never  wastes 
no  money;  and  she  always 
manages  to  git  a  good 
time  out’n  life — and  to 
give  a  good  time  to 
others;”  declared  pa. 

“But  when  Sophie’s  as 
old  as  me  she  won’t  be 
quite  so  chipper — life’ll 
take  the  spring  out’n 
her,”  prophesied  ma. 

“  And  remember  there’s 
a  Santy,  Butch,”  whispered  pa,  as  they  filed 
into  Sophie’s  house;  “don’t  let  the  women 
folks  cheat  you  out’n  that — ^yet  awhile.” 

But  Butch  only  gave  voice  to  an  irrespon- 
ave,  doubting  “uh-huh,”  which  made  pa 
bluer  than  ever.  “What  a  cussed  thing  it 
is,”  he  mused,  “  to  scrush  an  innocent  make- 
believe  for  a  baby  like  Butch.” 

Sophie  had  her  dining-room  table  pulled 
out  to  its  fullest  extent  to  accommodate  the 
Flickingers;  and  she  made  everybody  so  wel¬ 
come,  and  Bill,  her  husband,  dished  out  such 
enormous  plates  of  turkey  and  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  that  all  enjoyed  themselves.  And 
Butch  for  a  time  drowned  his  grief  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  helping  of  gravy,  and  filled  the  void 
that  Santa  Claus  had  left  with  Christmas 
turkey. 

But  there  was  one  guest  at  the  table  who 
was  not  a  Flickinger,  even  by  marriage,  and 
that  was  ma’s  neighbor,  Mrs.  Bistle.  On 
account  of  a  severe  cold,  she  had  not  been 
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able  to  go  with  her  family  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  country  with  her  own  relatives,  so  Sophie 
had  invited  her  over  there  at  the  last  minute. 
Ma  Flickinger  and  Mis’  Bistle  had  ex¬ 
changed  painfully  polite 
greetings,  but  later,  when 
they  were  washing  the 
dishes  together,  all  cool¬ 
ness  melted  between 
them. 

Soon  after  supper  Bill 
Flickinger  disappeared 
up-stairs,  grinning  and 
mumbling  an  excuse  that 
nobody  understood. 
When  all  the  company 
had  gathered  in  the  at- 
ting  room — for  the  parlor 
had  been  closed — ^phie 
threw  open  the  double 
doors,  crying: 

“Welcome,  everybody, 
to  the  Christmas  tree!” 

And  there,  bright  with 
gleaming  candles,  gay 
with  festoons  of  snowy 
popcorn  and  red  berries, 
sprinkled  over  with  shin¬ 
ing  silver  stars,  and  laden 
with  mysterious  packages, 
was  a  teautiful  Christmas 
tree,  a  gorgeous,  glitter¬ 
ing,  shimmering  vision 
from  its  moss-covered 
base  to  its  topmost  green 
tassel.  And  before  they  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  of  the  Christmas  tree,  Santa  Claus 
himself  burst  with  a  jingle  of  bells  from  the 
stairway  door,  splendid  in  fur-trimmed  coat 
and  cap,  with  great  white  whiskers,  and  a 
string  of  sleigh-bells  about  his  waist. 

“  Merry  Christmas  1”  cried  Santa  Claus  in 
a  queer,  high-keyed  voice.  “Fetch  out  that 
kid  that  don’t  believe  in  Santy  Claus— and 
lemme  give  him  a  present.” 

Butch,  scared  and  delighted  at  once,  was 
dragged  to  the  tree  by  his  father. 

“I  do  believe  in  Santy,  I  do  believe  in 
Santy,”  vociferated  Butch,  with  noisy,  whole- 
soul^  enthuriasm,  his  waning  faith  in  the 
jolly  old  sjunt  completely  restored. 

Bat  when  Santa  Claus  selected  one  of  the 
mysterious  packages  from  the  tree  and  called 
out  in  a  squeaky  but  jovial  voice  Butch’s 
name,  and  Butch  grabb^  the  alluring  pack¬ 
age  and  tore  off  the  wrapper,  then  was  the 
supreme  moment  of  that  enchantingly  happy 
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Christmas  Eve;  for  Butch  held  in  his  eager 
hands  a  pair  of  fire-red  suspenders — just  his 
size. 

Like  a  delightful  fairy  dream  passed  the 
rest  of  the  evening  to  Butch.  Opal  was 
happy  with  hair  ribbons,  made  from  Sophie’s 
old  wedding  finery,  and  the  twins  and  Beulah 
were  joyous  over  impossible  woolen  dogs. 
Everybody  had  a  home-made  present,  even 
to  Mrs.  Bistle;  and  Sophie,  with  a  little  help 
from  Bill,  had  done  it  all. 

“Now  do  you  believe  in  a  sure  enough 
Santy,  Butch?”  inquired  pa,  after  Santa 
Claus  had  disappeared. 

“Uh-huh,”  grunted  Butch,  in  an  inarticu¬ 
late  but  happy  affirmative. 

“How  does  that  happen?”  asked  pa. 

“I  seen  him,”  answered  Butch  conclu¬ 
sively. 

"And  he  seen  you,”  returned  pa,  “and  he 
pve  you  as  gay  a  pair  of  s’penders  as  he  had 
by  him — and  it’s  up  to  you  now.  Butch,  to 
live  up  to  them  s’penders — and  to  show 
Santy  that  he  ain’t  made  a  mistake  and  give 
’em  to  a  cry-baby — hey.  Butch  ?” 

“Uh-huh,”  agreed  Butch,  contentedly 
munching  home-made  candy. 

“And  the  presents  never  cost  a  cent,”  ex¬ 
ulted  ma  at  ^phie’s  thrift,  when  she  and  pa 
were  talking  over  the  tree  that  night  after 
the  children  had  gone  to  bed.  “Butch’s 
present  was  made  out’n  Billie’s  old  weddin’ 
s’penders.  Looky,  Pa,  at 
my  new  flatiron  holders.” 

But  pa  only  gave  a 
hasty  glance,  for  he  was 
busily  trying  on  half  a 
dozen  linen  finger  stalls 
that  Sophie  had  made 
for  him  in  case  of  an 
accident  at  the  factory. 

“  I’ll  be  anxious  to  scrush 
a  finger  now,”  declared 
pa;  “looky,  Ma,  what 
could  be  thoughtfuller?” 

“And  it  never  cost 
nothin’,”  repeated  ma. 

“Land!  when  I  looked 
at  that  splendid  tree  that 


Billie  dragged  up  from  the  swamp,  and 
seen  them  strings  of  popcorn  and  red  marsh 
berries,  and  the  little  stars  cut  out’n  tin  foil 
from  Billie’s  tobacco  wrappers,  and  the 
candles  saved  from  some  Christmas  doin’s 
in  the  Poles’  country,  I  was  plumb  flabber¬ 
gasted  to  see  such  smart  decorations  turned 
out’n  nothin’.” 

“Sophie’d  change  a  ’tato  into  a  peach  if 
she  set  out,”  affirmed  pa  admiringly. 

“And  it  give  me  a  turn,”  went  on  ma,  “to 
see  Mis’  Bistle  there,  and  I  ups  and  says  to 
her  when  we  had  washed  the  dishes,  ‘I’ve 
wished  a  thousand  times  I’d  sent  that  pres¬ 
ent  up  to  your  sister;  but  my  folks  persuaded 
me  to  keep  it.’  And  Mis’  Bistle  says,  ‘I 
never  onct  thought  about  the  present,  I  jest 
thought  you  acted  cool  and  queer,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  stay  away  till  you  come  over 
ag’in.’ 

‘“I  acted  kinder  cool  ’cause  I  thought 
you’d  be  mad,’  I  says. 

‘“Why,  land!’  cried  Mis’  Bistle,  ‘my  sister 
got  three  water-sets  jest  like  the  one  you 
bought  for  her  and  kept  yourself!’  Then 
we  both  broke  out  laughin’ — and  now  we’re 
better  friends  than  ever.” 

“Women  git  me,”  remarked  pa,  shaking 
his  head  thoughtfully. 

“And  to  think  that  I  thought  that  we 
couldn’t  have  a  nice  Christmas  unless  we 
was  rich,"  laughed  ma,  “and  here  Sophie’s 
give  us  a  good  time  out’n 
nothin’  jest  because  she 
couldn’t  bear  to  have  a 
little  child  go  without  his 
Santy.” 

“^phie  is  rich,”  de¬ 
clared  pa  emphatically; 
“she’s  what  you  call  rich 
in  spirit.” 

“And  there’s  a  kinder 
peace  on  earth,  good-will 
to  man  feelin’  in  the  air, 

jest  as  you  said.  Pa - ” 

“Sure  there  is,”  re¬ 
sponded  pa  softly.  “I 
knowed  you’d  feel  it  if 
you  got  a  chanct.” 
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A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 

By  ].  B.  KERFOOT 

If  you  happen,  mentally,  to  be  thirty-five,  you  bearings.  We  moved,  not  only  satisfied  but 

should  read  Robert  Herrick’s  remarkable  novel-  convinced,  in  a  world  self-fulfilling  and  self- 

study  of  the  relations  of  marriage  to  American  sufficient,  which  yet  differed  from  the  real 

conditions  and  of  American  conditions  to  world  by  the  un-isolatable  factor  of  the  author’s 

marriage,  “Together”  (Macmillan).  It  seems  a  idealism.  And  this  has  been  true  whether  we 

pity  that  the  purveyors  of  fiction  should  not  be  peered  through  the  mist  of  years  at  the  tender 

able  to  devise  some  such  simple  system,  indica-  beauty  of  “The  Forest  Lovers”  or  through  the 

tive  of  the  approximate  intellectual  fit  of  their  mere  haze  of  national  remoteness  at  the  tragi- 
wares,  as  that  used  by  manufacturers,  say,  of  comedy  of  “The  Spanish  Jade.”  Moreover,  we 
youths’  clothing.  In  this  field  it  is  assumed  read  “The  Queen’s  Quair”  and  never  after  were 
that  each  person  who  has  passed  twenty  knows  able  to  visualize  any  other  Mary,  Queen  of 
his  own  chest  measure.  Before  that  he  finds  the  Scots.  Yet  we  knew  this  visualization  to  con- 
age  for  which  the  garment  is  suited  plainly  sist  of  the  Mary  of  history  plus  the  unknown  X 
ticketed  on  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  the  waist-  of  the  factor  in  question.  But  Mr.  Hewlett’s 
band  of  the  trousers.  We  venture  therefore  to  “Halfway  House”  (Scribner),  apart  from  the 
ticket  “Together”  after  a  similar  fashion.  It  delicate  beauty  of  the  tale  and  the  ingrained 
saves  sending  some  one  ahead  of  it  with  a  red  charm  of  its  telling,  provides  us  with  a  point  of 
flag  (as  though  it  were  a  moral  road-engine),  to  orientation.  It  establishes,  so  to  speak,  a  merid- 
wam  immature  wayfarers  and  drivers  of  skittish  ian  of  Greenwich  from  which,  if  we  choose,  we 
intelligences  from  the  highway.  Mr.  Herrick’s  may  calculate  longitude  upon  the  sapphire  sea 
literary  method  has  ever  combined  that  of  the  of  his  romance.  For  “Halfway  House”  is  a 

plodder  and  the  artist.  Leisurely,  painstaking,  story  of  to-day,  of  life  as  we  know  and  live  it, 

thorough,  running  at  times  long  chances  on  the  transposed  into  the  key  of  Mr.  Hewlett’s  tem- 
patience  of  his  readers,  he  yet  proves  himself,  in  |)erament,  and  removed,  by  the  exact  measure  of 
the  event,  a  seer.  In  his  latest  work  he  has  at  his  idealism,  from  the  plane  of  what  we  call 
once  carried  his  slowgoing  thoroughness  to  its  reality.  Photographers  of  the  Pyramids  are 
limit  of  safety  and  justified  his  mastery  of  it  as  a  fond  of  posing  an  Arab  sheik  upon  one  of  the 
means  to  an  end.  “Together”  is  an  excellent  lower  tiers  of  masonry  in  order  that  the  eye,  in¬ 
story  and  a  really  wonderful  statement,  fiction-  fcrring  the  unknown  from  the  known,  may  form 
ally  made,  of  the  conditions  that  underlie  the  a  true  judgment  of  dimension.  “Halfway 
familiar  ferment  about  marriage  and  divorce.  House,”  very  exquisitely,  furnishes  us  with  a 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  the  right  of  indi-  like  argument  from  analogy, 
vidual  self-fulfilment;  a  ferment  that  after  the 

manner  of  the  age  reflects  itself  in  current  litera-  0 

ture  through  half-baked  novels  by  half-fledged 

thinkers  offering  meaningless  solutions  of  half-  It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  forget  by  what  stu- 
grasped  issues.  dent  of  the  fossil  skeletons  of  literature,  that  in 

all  fiction  there  is  but  a  baker’s  half  dozen  of 
plot  roots;  and  that  all  the  stories  ever  told,  re¬ 
duced  to  their  simplest  terms,  are  variations  of 
It  has  always  been  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  these  seven  themes,  used  singly  or  in  combina- 
Maurice  Hewlett’s  artistic  sorcery  that  we  were  tion.  This  fact  seems  sufficiently  amazing, 
conscious  of,  and  yet  negligent  of,  our  loss  of  But  it  is,  after  all,  closely  analogous  to  that  other 
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fact,  discovered  sooner  or  later  by  each  of  us, 
that  all  the  faces  of  ail  the  races  of  all  the  ages, 
reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  are  mere  vari¬ 
ations  of  a  single  plot — two  eyes,  two  cheeks, 
two  ears,  a  mouth,  a  nose,  a  forehead,  and  a 
diin.  And  the  ultimate  significance  of  both 
discoveries  is  the  same.  The  final  fact  to  the 
realization  of  which  they  force  us  little  by  little, 
as  we  ponder  and  examine  them,  is  that  it  is 
not  the  versatility  of  the  variations  nor  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  combinations  that  counts;  but  that, 
in  fiction  as  well  as  in  physiognomy,  it  is  the 
human  personalities  expressed  in  the  result  that 
interest  and  engross  us.  This  fact  is  delight¬ 
fully  and,  in  a  sense,  amusingly  brought  home 
to  us  in  a  brand-new  novel  by  a  brand-new 
writer,  “The  Post-Girl”  (Century),  by  Edward 
C.  Booth.  The  story,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  is  an  absurdly  obvious  combination  of 
two  of  fiction’s  most  threadbare  makeshifts. 
One  recognizes  them  instantly.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  one  hears  them  coming  and 
recognizes  their  steps.  But,  far  from  being 
either  bored  by  them  or  contemptuous  of 
them,  one  laughingly  realizes  their  utter  insig¬ 
nificance  in  face  of  another  and  more  meaning¬ 
ful  combination — that  of  the  human  person¬ 
ality  of  the  characters  and  of  the  literary  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  author.  The  quality  of  “The 
Post-Girl”  is  indisputable;  and,  a  first  novel 
though  it  be,  one  is  impelled  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Booth  not,  as  the  critical  cant  has  it,  as  “a  dis¬ 
covery,”  but  definitely  as  an  acquisition. 

0 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  man  with  a  griev¬ 
ance  is  like  a  small  boy  with  a  drum.  He  meant, 

I  think,  a  man  with  a  grouch.  For  a  grievance, 
pro[)erly  cared  for,  is  a  dynamic  asset.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  a  reformer  that  a  dam  does 
to  a  grist-mill:  backs  up  his  sense  of  justice  and 
turns  it  into  horsepower.  A  grouch  is  a  griev¬ 
ance  fallen  into  disrepair;  delivering  indignation, 
like  a  leaky  dam,  through  a  hundred  holes,  but 
leaving  the  sluiceway  empty  and  the  turbine 
stalled.  Now  whatever  may  be  one’s  estimate 
of  Miss  Marie  Corelli’s  original  hydraulic  co¬ 
efficient,  there  would  seem,  judging  from  her  re¬ 
cent  novels,  to  be  but  one  pronouncement  pos¬ 
sible;  namely,  that  her  grievances  (such  as  they 
were)  have  fallen  into  disrepair  and  that  she  is 
become  a  writer  with  a  grouch.  Her  latest 
work,  “Holy  Orders”  (Stokes),  is  the  story  of 
an  English  clergyman,  vicar  of  a  rural  parish 
dominated  by  a  brewery  and  cursed  by  drink. 
This  statement,  and  indeed  a  more  detailed  out¬ 
line  of  the  plot,  would  give  the  impression  that 
the  author  was  castigating  intemperance  and,  by 
contrast  with  the  character  of  her  hero,  crying 
shame  upon  clerical  indifference  and  inefficiency. 
This  Impression  is  correct  but  inadequate.  Miss 
Corelli  is  castigating  intemperance  and  also  hu¬ 


man  nature  and  the  twentieth  century.  She  is 
crying  shame  upon  clerical  inefficiency  and  also 
upon  whatsoever  other  exponents  of  the  body 
politic,  the  body  social,  or  the  body  religious 
happen  to  come  into  her  field  of  vision.  In 
short,  her  pages  leak  indignation,  and  she  spills 
dissent  and  disgruntledness  from  a  hundred  de¬ 
scriptive  and  dissertative  paragraphs,  while  the 
sluiceway  of  fiction  is  but  half  filled  and  the 
turbine  of  protest  stalls  for  want  of  power. 

0 

There  are  two  scenes  in  English  fiction,  the 
one  provocative  of  a  shudder,  the  other  of  a 
thrill,  to  which,  I  take  it,  more  English-speaking 
readers  have  responded  than  to  any  others.  The 
first  is  that  in  which  Crusoe  (poor  fellow,  how 
he  must  have  sweltered  on  Juan  Fernandez  in 
that  arctic  get-up  of  his!)  comes  across  the  foot¬ 
print  on  the  beach.  The  other  is  where,  to  the 
cries  of  “A  champion!  A  champion!”  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe,  reeling  in  the  saddle  on  his  jaded 
horse,  rides  into  the  lists  at  Templestowe.  The 
first  satisfies  that  most  deepseated  of  all  our 
dramatic  longings,  a  proof  of  the  presence  of 
evil.  The  second  tickles  that  most  flattering 
of  all  our  sensibilities,  the  Saxon  sympathy  for 
the  under-dog.  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell, 
through  his  biography  of  “Thomas  Chatterton” 
(Moffat,  Yard),  has  contrived  to  supply  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  emotions  from  a  source  long  relied 
upon  to  furnish  the  first.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
years,  in  literary  annals,  the  character  of  Chat¬ 
terton  has  been  held  up  as  a  footprint — a  cloven 
hoof  print,  indeed — upon  the  beach.  We  have, 
a  good  many  of  us,  turned  aside  to  look  at  it  for 
the  pure  excitement  of  shuddering  at  its  implica¬ 
tions.  And  now  Mr.  Russell,  his  sharp  pen 
brandished  spear-wise  and  crying  “A  Rescue! 
A  Rescue!”  rides  into  the  lists;  and  those  of  us 
who  appreciate  such  things  will  take  joy  in  his 
tilting.  Not,  let  us  own  frankly,  because  we 
care  for  Chatterton.  We  have  none  of  us  read 
him  and  we  probably  never  shall  read  him,  since 
he  wrote  in  an  archaic  language  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  a  sort  of  poetic  “hog-Latin.”  But  this 
modern  tournament  of  Templestowe,  with  Chat¬ 
terton  as  Rebecca,  Horace  Walpole  as  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  as  Albert  de 
Malvoisin,  and  Mr.  Russell  as  Ivanhoe,  offers 
us  the  spectacle  of  a  good  fight  and  the  thrill  of 
witnessing  poetic  justice  done  to  a  dead  poet. 

0 

The  lawyers  (who  are  fond  of  condensing  their 
wisdom  into  Latin-coated  pellets)  say  of  certain 
documents  that  they  are  ambulatory.  That  is 
to  say  that  their  spirit,  like  that  of  John  Brown, 
goes  marching  on,  and  adapts  itself  to  conditions 
unforeseen  at  the  moment  of  their  formulation. 
The  same  thing,  one  notices,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
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literature.  There  are  reputations  that  are  am¬ 
bulatory.  And  there  are,  too,  parts  and  por¬ 
tions  of  talent,  or  the  subtler  and  less  definable 
attributes  of  particular  insights  and  of  literary 
personality,  that  carry  over  into  less  perfect  pro¬ 
ductions  the  glamour  of  better  things.  One  is 
pleasantly  conscious  of  this  associational  bias  in 
one’s  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  recent  books,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Deland’s  “R.  J.’s  Mother  and  Some 
Other  People  ”  ( Harper) .  Mrs.  Deland’s  stories, 
these  particular  stories,  judged  by  the  strict 
standards  of  their  class,  are  fictional  fragments; 
dramatic  cul-de-sacs  that  lead,  very  temptingly, 
nowhither.  Yet  they  are  delightful  specimens 
of  that  femininity  of  insight  and  of  that  simple 
yet  pregnant  intimacy  of  observation  that  form 
so  strong  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Mrs.  Deland’s 
hold  on  us.  In  short,  should  we  happen  to  be 
making  Mrs.  Deland’s  acquaintance  through 
these  tales,  we  should  be  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
their  characteristic  excellences  in  the  realization 
of  their  shortcomings;  but,  thanks  to  our  am¬ 
bulatory  impressions,  it  is  the  other  way  about. 

m 

I  was  eating  a  cherry-pie  a  few  nights  ago. 
It  was  a  delicious  pie;  one  of  those  cherry-pies 
that  seem,  almost,  to  have  a  soul.  I  don’t 
know  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  but  to  me 
there  are  very  few  things  that,  on  a  purely  ma¬ 
terial  foundation,  can  come  as  near  to  being 
spiritual  as  a  good  cherry-{Me.  This  was  one  of 
that  order,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  close  my 
eyes  so  as  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  illusion 
when  I  discovered,  quite  suddenly,  that  the  cook 
had  been  careless  about  pitting  the  cherries.  I 
suppose  we  are  all  poor  creatures  and  weak  in 
faith;  at  any  rate  I  couldn’t,  for  the  life  of  me, 
regain  my  attitude  toward  that  pie.  I  finished 
my  share  of  it,  but  with  a  divided  personality; 
one  half  of  me  searching,  consciously,  for  the 
flavor,  and  that  part  of  me  that  the  psychologists 
call  the  subconscious  ego  on  the  qui  vive  for  pits. 
J  Breckenridge  Ellis  has  told,  in  “Arkinsaw 
Cousins”  (Holt),  a  story  of  one  of  the  inland, 
happy-go-lucky,  dry-rotted  settlements  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  where  ^uthem  traditions,  gone  a-pioneer- 
ing,  have  blundered  into  a  no-thoroughfare.  It 
is  an  unmistakably  human  story,  full  of  people 
whom  we  like  and  laugh  at  and  whom,  some¬ 
how,  we  feel  are  not  only  real  in  the  fictional 
sense  but  are,  or  have  been,  flesh  and  blood 
somewhere  in  the  author’s  experience.  But 


alas,  whether  through  lack  of  practice  or  lack  of 
pains,  the  cook  has'  been  careless  about  the 
cherries.  We  stumble,  at  inopportune  mo¬ 
ments,  just  perhaps  when  the  illusion  is  most 
alluring,  upon  hard  bits  of  unrelated  realism  or 
tooth-cracking  little  solecisms  of  style  or  of  feel¬ 
ing.  We  read  the  book  with  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  quite 
help  shrinking  from  the  possibility  of  pits. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

“Santa  Lucia”  (Harper).  A  novel  by  Mary 
Austin  dealing,  with  up-to-^te  openness  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  graceful  common  sense, 
with  some  of  the  problems  of  marriage  only  re¬ 
cently  admitted  to  be  legitimate  material  of 
fiction. 

“The  Open  W’indow”  (Macmillan).  \  series 
of  “tales  of  the  months  ’  by  that  Barbara  best 
known  to  most  of  us  as  “the  Commuter’s  Wife.” 
The  interest  of  the  volume  lies  more  in  our  re- 
introduction  to  a  familiar  entourage  than  in  the 
tales  themselves. 

“Quickened”  (Little,  Brown).  A  story  of 
Quebec  and  of  the  rehabilitation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  fugitive  from  justice,  told  by  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.  An  entertaining  book,  touching  with 
considerate  skill  upon  religious  influences  and 
prejudices. 

•  “John  Greenleaf  Whittier”  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin).  A  biographical  sketch  by  Bliss  Perry,  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  admirable  understanding  and  the 
critical  nicety  already  familiar  in  Mr.  Perry’s 
work. 

“The  Courage  of  Blackburn  Blair”  (Moffat, 
Yard).  The  second  novel  in  a  “thought  trilogy” 
by  Eleanor  Talbot  Kinkead.  The  hero  is  a 
Kentuckian  involved  in  the  political  turmoil 
of  the  Goebel  campaign,  and  his  courage  is  of 
that  moral  order  which  it  requires  some  other¬ 
worldliness  to  contemplate. 

“Faust”  (Macmillan).  Goethe’s  dramatic 
poem  liberally  translated  by  Stephen  Phillips 
and  J.  Comyns  Carr  into  dignified  and  fre¬ 
quently  beautiful  English  verse. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


Editor- S  Note— A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  tike  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist  us. 
if  they  TSiill.  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  H  V  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to 
“The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  LADY  in  a  Southern  town  was  approached  by 
her  colored  maid. 

“Well,  Jenny?”  she  asked,  seeing  that  some¬ 
thing  was  in  the  air. 

“  Please,  Mis’  Mary,  might  I  have  the  aft’noon 
off  three  weeks  frum  Wednesday?”  Then,  notic¬ 
ing  an  undecided  look  in  her  mistress’s  face,  she 
idded  hastily— “I  want  to  go  to  my  finance’s 
fun’ral.” 

“Goodness  me,”  answered  the  lady — “Your 
fiance’s  funeral!  Why,  you  don’t  know  that  he’s 
even  going  to  die,  let  alone  the  date  of  his  funeral. 
That  is  something  we  can’t  any  of  us  be  sure 
about — when  we  are  going  to  die.” 

“  Yes’m,  ”  said  the  girl  doubtfully.  Then,  with 
a  triumphant  note  in  her  voice — “I’se  sure  about 
him.  Mis’,  ’cos  he’s  goin’  to  be  hung!” 

a 

A  doctor  came  up  to  a  patient  in  an  insane 
asylum,  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said: 
“Well,  old  man,  you’re  all  right.  You  can  run 
along  and  write  your  folks  that  you’ll  be  back 
home  in  two  weeks  as  good  as  new.  ” 

The  patient  went  off  gayly  to  write  his  letter. 

He  had  it  finished  and  sealed,  but  when  he  was 
licking  the  stamp  it  slipped  through  his  fingers  to 
the  floor,  lighted  on  the  back  of  a  cockroach  that 
was  passing,  and  stuck.  The  patient  hadn’t  seen 
the  cockroach — what  he  did  see  was  his  escaped 
postage  stamp  zigzagging  aimlessly  across  the  floor 
to  the  baseboard,  wavering  up  over  the  baseboard, 
and  following  a  crooked  track  up  the  wall  and 
across  the  ceiling.  In  depressed  silence  he  tore 
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up  the  letter  that  he  had  just  written  and 
dropped  the  pieces  on  the  floor. 

“Two  weeks!  Hell!”  he  said.  “I  won’t  be  out 
of  here  in  three  years.  ” 

0 

A  gypsy,  upon  release  from  jail,  met  a  friend. 

“What  were  you  in  for?”  asked  the  friend. 

“I  found  a  horse.” 

“Found  a  horse?  Nonsense!  They  wouldn’t 
jug  you  for  finding  a  horse.  ” 

“Well,  but  you  see  I  found  him  before  the 
owner  lost  him.” 

0 

A  man  who  stuttered  badly  went  to  a  specialist 
and  after  ten  difficult  lessons  learned  to  say  quite 
distinctly,  “Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled 
peppers.”  His  friends  congratulated  him  upon 
this  splendid  achievement. 

“Yes,”  said  the  man  doubtfully,  “but  it’s 
s-s-such  a  d-d-deucedly  d-d-d-difficult  rem-mark 
to  w-w-work  into  an  ordin-n-nary  c-c-convers-s- 
sa-tion,  y’  know.  ” 

0 

The  garrulous  old  lady  in  the  stem  of  the  boat 
had  pestered  the  guide  with  her  comments  and 
questions  ever  since  they  had  started.  Her  meek 
little  husband,  who  was  hunched  toad-like  in  the 
bow,  fished  in  silence.  The  old  lady  had  seem¬ 
ingly  exhausted  every  possible  point  in  fish  and 
animal  life,  woodcraft,  and  personal  history  when 
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she  suddenly  espied  one  of  those  curious  paths  of 
oily,  unbroken  water  frequently  seen  on  small 
lakes  which  are  ruffled  by  a  light  breeze. 

“Oh,  guide,  guide,”  she  exclaimed,  “what 
makes  that  funny  streak  in  the  water —  "No, 
there —  Right  over  there!  ” 

The  guide  was  busy  re-baiting  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  hook  and  merely  mumbl^  “U-m-mm.” 

“Guide,”  repeated  the  old  lady  in  tones  that 
were  not  to  be  denied,  “look  right  over  there 
where  I’m  pointing  and  tell  me  what  makes  that 
funny  streak  in  the  water.” 

The  guide  looked  up  from  his  baiting  with  a 
sigh. 

“That?  Oh,  that’s  where  the  road  went  across 
the  ice  last  winter.  ” 

JS 

Muriel,  a  five-year-old  subject  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  has  been  thought  by  her  parents  too  young 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  has  been  ruled  by 
moral  suasion  alone.  But  when,  the  other  day, 
she  achieved  disobedience  three  times  in  five 
minutes,  more  vigorous  measures  were  called  for, 
and  her  mother  took  an  ivory  paper-knife  from 
the  table  and  struck  her  smartly  across  her  little 
bare  legs.  Muriel  looked  astounded.  Her 
mother  explained  the  reason  for  the  blow. 
Muriel  thought  deeply  for  a  moment.  Then, 
turning  toward  the  door  with  a  grave  and  disap¬ 
proving  countenance,  she  announced  in  her  clear 
little  English  voice; 

“I’m  going  up-stairs  to  tell  God  about  that 
paper-knife.  And  then  I  shall  tell  Jesus.  And 
if  that  doesn’t  do,  I  shall  put  flannel  on  my  legs!” 

“Dennis,”  inquired  Mr.  Hogan,  glancing  up 
over  the  door  of  the  post-office  building,  “what  is 
themeanin’  of  thim  letters  ‘MDCCCXCVIII’?” 

“They  mean  ‘eighteen  hundred  an’  ninety- 
eight.’” 

“Dennis,  don’t  it  sthrike  you  thot  they’re  car- 
ryin’  this  shpellin’  reform  entoirely  too  far?” 

m 

The  officers’  mess  was  discussing  rifle  shooting. 

“I’ll  bet  anyone  here,”  said  one  young  lieu¬ 
tenant,  “that  I  can  fire  twenty  shots  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  and  call  each  shot  correctly  without 
waiting  for  the  marker.  I’ll  stake  a  box  of  cigars 
that  I  can.  ” 

“Done!”  cried  a  major. 

The  whole  mess  was  on  hand  early  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

The  lieutenant  fired. 

“Miss,”  he  calmly  announced. 

A  second  shot. 

“  Miss,  ”  he  repeated. 

A  third  shot. 

“Miss.” 


r 


“Here,  there!  Hold  on!”  protested  the  major. 
“What  are  you  trying  to  do?  You’re  not  shoot¬ 
ing  for  the  target  at  all.  ” 

“Of  course  not,”  admitted  the  lieutenant 
“  I’m  firing  for  those  cigars.  ”  And  he  got  them. 


One  Saturday,  shortly  before  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company  had  occasion  to 
send  some  bonds  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  As  all 
the  other  employees  had  left,  it  was  necessary  to 
entrust  the  negro  porter  with  the  errand.  He  re¬ 
ceived  careful  instructions  to  take  the  valuable 
package  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  office,  and  to  insist  upon 
giving  it  to  “Mr.  Morgan  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company  and  to  no  one  else.  ” 

By  commendable  persistence  and  many  repe¬ 
titions  of  his  instructions  he  finally  succeeded 
in  reaching  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  in  session  with 
several  other  gentlemen  in  his  private  office. 

“Ah  wants  to  see  Mr.  Mawgan  ob  J.  Piehpon’ 
Mawgan  an’  Comp’ny,”  he  doggedly  insist^. 

Mr.  Morgan  arose.  “Well,  I’m  Mr.  Morgan," 
he  said.  “Who  are  you?” 

“Who — er — me?”  stammered  the  porter. 
“Why,  I’se  de  coon  ob  Kuhn,  Loeb  an’  Comp’ny, 
an’  heah’s  de  papers  Ah  done  brung  yo’.  ” 


A  young  artist  once  persuaded  Whistler  to 
come  and  view  his  latest  effort.  The  two  stood 
before  the  canvas  for  some  moments  in  silepce. 
Finally  the  young  man  asked  timidly,  “Don’t  you 
think,  sir,  that  this  painting  of  mine  is — well — er 
— tolerable?” 

Whistler’s  eyes  twinkled  dangerously. 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  a  tolerable  egg?”  he 
asked. 


iB 


At  a  London  dinner  recently  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  various  methods  of  working  em¬ 
ployed  by  literary  geniuses.  Among  the  ex¬ 
amples  dted  was  that  of  a  well-known  poet,  who, 
it  was  said,  was  wont  to  arouse  his  wife  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  exclaim,  “Maria, 
get  up;  I’ve  thought  of  a  good  word!”  Where¬ 
upon  the  poet’s  obedient  helpmate  would  crawl 
out  of  bed  and  make  a  note  of  the  thought-of 
word. 

About  an  hour  later,  like  as  not,  a  new  inspira¬ 
tion  would  seize  the  l^rd,  whereupon  he  would 
again  arouse  his  wife,  saying,  “  Maria,  Maria,  get 
up!  I’ve  thought  of  a  better  word!” 

The  company  in  general  listened  to  the  stojy 
with  admiration,  but  a  merry-eyed  American  girl 
remarked:  “Well,  if  he’d  been  my  husband  I 
should  have  replied,  ‘Alpheus,  get  up  yourself; 
I’ve  thought  of  a  bad  word!’” 
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IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
Christmas  numbers  of  the  magazines 
came  to  be  published  a  whole  month  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  The  newspapers  regularly 
publish  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers  a  week  before  the  celebration; 
but  the  magazines  issuing  once  a  month 
must,  in  order  to  be  as  “  progressive,”  publish 
^lecial  numbers  anywhere  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  the  event.  We  are  writing  this 
on  October  25th,  just  two  months  before 
Christmas  Day,  at  4.30  p.m.  All  day  w'e 
have  been  wooing  the  Christmas  spirit,  try¬ 
ing  to  get  ourselves  into  the  frame  of  mind 
to  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  as  heartily 
and  sincerely  as  we  should  if  we  could  meet 
you  face  to  face  bright  and  early  Christmas 
morning.  Biit  it  won’t  woo — and  that’s  the 
truth.  We  tried  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
Christmas  by  walking  out  of  doors  without 
an  overcoat  to  get  the  chill  of  December, 
then  coming  into  the  cosy  house  and  an  es¬ 
pecially  nice  dinner,  with  ice-cream  and  all 
that;  but  a  miserable  fly,  revived  by  the 
Indian  summer,  flicked  across  the  tablecloth, 
and  the  illusion  fled. 

Along  about  three  o’clock,  by  thinking  of 
last  Christmas  —  the  good  times  and  the 
pre.sents — we  were  just  getting  into  a  nice, 
mellow  imitation  of  the  Christmas  feeling 
when  we  happened  to  think  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  Christmas.  We  might  write  beauti¬ 
ful  Christmas  greetings  on  October  25th;  but 
what  would  they  mean  to  you  when  you  read 
them  about  November  25th,  and  when  you 
had  not  put  in  a  whole  day  creating  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Christmas  but  were  probably 
thinking  how  to  make  this  year’s  business  as 


good  as  last  in  spite  of  the  panic,  or  whether 
you  could  afford  to  buy  that  new  fur  coat 
the  wife  wants? 

CAINE’S  TRIBUTE 

But  while  it  is  true  that  very  few  men  have 
as  yet  begun  to  think  of  Christmas,  there  are 
thousands  of  loving,  forehanded  women  who 
are  already  planning  for  the  dear  time.  Last 
Saturday  we  came  across  a  miss  of  eight  sit¬ 
ting  deep  in  a  grown-up’s  chair,  industriously 
knitting.  It  was  play-day,  and  we  won¬ 
dered.  Questioning  developed  that  it  was 
to  be  an  afghan  for  a  dolly’s  carriage,  a 
Christmas  present  for  a  little  cousin  in  the 
West.  Rather  a  nice  picture,  don’t  you 
think  ? — and  a  whole  volume  on  Christmas.  ' 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  intelligently 
W'e  have  timed  our  national  holidays?  On 
July  4th,  and  for  w'eeks  before,  and  after, 
our  thought  is  love  for  our  common  country, 
when  martial  music  and  ringing  addresses 
kindle  anew  the  fires  of  patriotism.  At 
Thanksgiving  we  stop  long  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  our  material  prosperity  and  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  bountiful  Giver.  Then 
comes  Christmas,  the  glad  time,  the  dear 
time  when  all  the  w’orld  shows  that  it  has  a 
heart  and  is  proud  of  it.  And  then  when 
the  rose  light  of  the  Christmas  afterglow  is 
dimming,  and  hearts  are  slipping  back  into 
hiding,  and  men  are  hardening  up  in  the 
daily  struggle,  and  the  steady  star  of  peace 
on  earth  is  forgotten  before  the  flaming  star 
of  conquest  for  position  and  gold,  the  Easter 
time  is  ushered  in,  pointing  its  hope  to  the 
hereafter  and  turning  our  thoughts  from  the 
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things  that  perish  with  time,  to  those  that 
may  w'eather  eternity.  Anyone  who  will  ob¬ 
serve  these  holidays  as  they  come  and  go  is 
likely  to  be  a  vigilant  citizen,  a  faithful 
steward,  a  loyal  .brother,  a  good  man. 
America  teems  with  such  men  and  women. 
Hall  Caine  in  “My  Storj'”  says  of  America: 

“I  love  its  people  because  they  are  free,  with  a 
freedom  which  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  as  by 
stealth,  and  they  claim  openly  as  their  right.  I 
love  them  because  they  are  the  most  industrious, 
earnest,  active,  and  ingenious  people  on  the  earth; 
because  they  are  the  most  moral,  religious,  and, 
above  all,  the  most  sober  people  in  the  world;  be¬ 
cause,  in  spite  of  all  shallow  judgments  of  super¬ 
ficial  observers,  they  are  the  most  childlike  in  their 
national  character,  the  easiest  to  move  to  laughter, 
the  readiest  to  be  touched  to  tears,  the  most  abso¬ 
lutely  true  in  their  impulses,  and  the  most  generous 
in  their  applause.  I  love  the  men  of  America  be¬ 
cause  their  bearing  towards  the  women  is  the  finest 
chivalry  I  have  yet  seen  anywhere,  and  I  love  the 
women  because  they  can  preserve  an  unquestioned 
purity  with  a  frank  and  natural  manner  and  a  fine 
indeptendence  of  sex.” 

It  is  a  beautiful  tribute,  and  we  believe 
deserved.  Only,  he  has  done  less  than 
justice  to  our  women — their  tireless  energy, 
their  mental  alertness,  their  splendid  efforts 
in  all  uplift  movements,  their  burning  pa¬ 
triotism,  their  religious  convictions,  their  su¬ 
perb  idealism  for  their  families  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  faithful  observance  of  our  holi¬ 
days  will  help  us  to  continue  to  merit  such 
tribute. 

AXES  TO  GRIND 

Christmas  is  likely  to  be  made  a  trying  time 
by  some  folks.  Some  attempt  to  do  too  much, 
others  are  not  forehanded  like  the  little  miss 
with  her  knitting.  We  give  here  a  few  hints 
which  may  help  to  make  Christmas  of  1908  a 
little  easier  for  you.  When  you  come  to  the 
last  hint,  please  imagine  that  w'e  are  looking 
at  you  steadily  with  the  right  eye,  while  the  left 
is  closed.  That  is  our  little  joker;  but  if  our 
hints  have  not  helped  you,  don’t  turn  our 
grindstone. 

1 —  Let  the  children,  and  make  father,  help. 
Your  children  will  know  what  your  brother’s 
children  want. 

2 —  Make  a  list  of  all  the  folks  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Do  it  now.  Divide  the  list 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  let 
the  ones  whose  judgment  you  doubt  report 
plans  before  making  purchases. 

3 —  If  you  have  a  tree,  make  a  lark  instead 
of  labor  of  decorating.  Let  all  the  adults 
help,  and  neighbors  who  have  no  children. 


4 —  A  gift  is  supposed  to  represent  your 
wealth  of  affection,  not  your  bank  balance. 

5 —  You  will  give  more  pleasure  with  a 
thoughtful  gift  than  with  an  expensive  one. 

6—  Getting  a  big  show  for  the  money  may 
do  for  some  wedding,  but  never  for  any 
Christmas. 

7 —  If  the  panic  or  any  other  upset  has 
made  it  impossible  for  you  to  give  as  usual, 
write  letters  instead.  Your  friends-will  like 
you  all  the  better,  sure. 

8 —  Don’t  leave  letters  and  cards  till  the 
last  moment.  Write  them  at  your  con¬ 
venience  and  hold  them  till  the  proper  time. 

9 —  Mail  ever>’thing  to  reach  your  friends 
Ijefore  Christmas,  and  mark  the  packages 
“Open  Christmas.”  Late  guests  and  late 
Christmas  packages  are  of  a  class. 

10 —  Do  your  shopping  early;  you  avdd 
the  crowd;  you  help  the  merchant  and  sales¬ 
people,  and  you  get  a  larger  selection. 

1 1 —  Wrap  your  gifts  carefully  and  daintily. 
They  give  so  much  more  pleasure  than  a 
sloppy  package,  evidently  rushed  as  if  you 
begrudged  the  time. 

12 —  If  you  send  cigars,  discover  his  brand 
and  don’t  send  w’orse. 

13 —  Remember  the  people  who  have 
served  you. 

14 —  Any  poor  near  you  ? 

15 —  And  here  is  the  joker:  Remember  that 
a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  makes 
a  splendid  Christmas  remembrance.  May 
we  send  a  beautiful  Christmas  card,  in¬ 
scribed  as  below,  to  a  list  of  your  friends? 
Send  the  names  early  enough  to  give  us 
time  to  get  the  cards  addressed  and  mailed. 


REQUESTS 

THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 
TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
COMMENQNC  WITH 
THE  HRST  ISSUE  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 

THE  PUBLISHERS 

WISH  TO  JOIN  THE  DONOR  IN  THE  HOPE 
THAT  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  FROM  EVERY 
NUMBER  THE  SAME  ENJOYMENT 
THAT  PROMPTED  THE  QFT 


